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The Wired Diaries: Jerry Yang, Donald Trump, D J Spooky, the Dalai Lama, and more 






















































































The world’s most advanced 

It’s on your 




search tool isn’t on the Web. 
Macintosh. 


Sherl0ck 


How in the world do you find what you need on an Internet that gets more complex 
every second? Well, if you have a PowerPC-based Macintosh; the answer is easy: Upgrade to Mx* OS 8.5 \ 

with Sherlock; the Internet search detective. Just type in your 
request-in plain English-and Sherlock unleashes a cadre of 


Why (s the sky blue? 


What in the world are you looking for? Sherlock understands 

plain, simple English - no need to type in strange symbols. the Internet’s most powerful search 

engines simultaneously. In just seconds, the results begin to stream onto your 
screen, dynamically ranked by relevance. Then, all you have to do is click on ^ 



^^infoseek 


ABCNEWS.com 


any item and off you go. Sherlock starts out powerful, then gets even more 
powerful-because you can download free “plug-ins” that expand Sherlock’s 
reach to other search engines and all kinds of Internet content, from news 
centers to retailers. And it doesn’t stop with the Internet. Sherlock is so clever 
in the way it searches, it can also find files that are hidden within your hard 
disk, by title or by content. Which makes it easy to locate documents even if 
you can only remember a key word or phrase. If you’re searching for faster 

and more intelligent ways to use 
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(D The Color Blue 

Q) Welcome to Blue Sky 

Topaz, Sky Blue 

= 

ww.bigdi pper.com 

wvv.wisevords.com 

wwv. widebiue.com 

www. topazsky.com 


. 

(£) unidentified flying object 


wvw.iun8rcies.com 
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Blue-Sky Tebie of Content* Page 

Esa 

www.3dpl8net.com 
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amazon.com 


You can expand Sherlock’s reach with 
over a hundredfree Sherlock plug-ins 
now available on the Internet for 
news, music, sports, you name it. 


your Macintosh computer, stop by and pick up your copy 
of the new Mac OS 8.5 at an authorized Apple reseller (call 

Sherlock unleashes the power of several search engines at once and 

reports back in seconds-dynamically ranking results by relevance. I- 8 OO- 538-9696 for locations) or visit the Apple Store™ at 

www.apple.com. For $99* it’s like putting a powerful new Macintosh inside the Mx you already own. 


Think different! 


*Estimated retail price. Tax not included. Requires Mac C^-basedApple computer with PowerPC processor and 16MB of physical RAM, with virtual memory set to at least 24MB. Apple PC Compatibility Cards not supported. Internet 
access requires ISP. © 1998J^ple Computer, Inc. All rights reserved. Apple, the Apple logo, Mac, Macintosh arid Think different are trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc., registered in the US. and other countries. 

The Apple Store and Sherlock are trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. PowerPC is a trademark of IBM Corp., used under license therefrom. Other product and company names mentioned herein may be trademarks oftheir respective 
companies. Mention of thirdpartyproducts isfor reference only and constitutes neither recommendation nor endorsement 





































Portability. 



Style. Never before has a computer so elegantly 
streamlined offered such formidable power. Presenting 
Portege® 301 OCT. A sculpted sliver of magnesium- 
alloy casing. Concealing the greatest capabilities 
Toshiba has ever offered in a portable this compact. 
It's the executive privilege with a very practical purpose. 


Size. It's the ultimate traveling companion. 
Barely three-quarters of an inch thin. 
Under 3 lbs. light. Portege 301 OCT travels 
discretely wherever you go, yet it offers 
features like a full-sized keyboard and a 
generous 10.4" TFT active matrix display. 


©1998 Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. Portege is a registered trademark of Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. *3600 KB/s maximum data transfer rate. Intel Inside logo and Pentium are registered trademarks 





Pentium' 



The perfect balance 




Performance. 



Power. Portege 301 OCT is ready for virtually 
anything. An Intel Pentium® processor 
with MMX™ technology, 266MHz. A 4.3 
billion-byte hard drive. 32MB of high speed 
EDO DRAM and a 128-bit NeoMagic™ 
graphics controller. Plus a 56K modem. 



Expansion. The possibilities are endless. 
With an optional lightweight battery, two PC 
Card slots, an optional PC Card 24X* CD-ROM 
and standard port expander. It's the ideal 
balance of portability and performance. Call 
1-800-TOSHIBA or click on www.toshiba.com. 


TOSHIBA 

The World's Best Selling Portable Computers. 


and MMX is a trademark of Intel Corporation. All products and names mentioned are the property of their respective companies. 


All specifications and availability are subject to change. All rights reserved. 







The RX300. Motor Trend SUVof the Year. As rugged as any other SUVon the block, 





























cc ... » 

.. .one of the best color ink jet printers ever made... 



cc )) 

a steal at $250 


Text looked as if it came . 

from a high-resolution laser printer. 


cc » 

We were impressed with the BJC-5000 s bang-on color... 


The Canon BJC-5000 Color Bubble Jet" Printer. The Ultimate Business Printing Machine. 

• Fast, laser-quality black printing 

• Huge 1800-page ink yield in black"^ 

• Vibrant 1440 x 720 dpi color printing out of the box** 

• Stunning 7-color photo printing*** 

• Flexible 4" x 6" to 11" x 17" paper support 


*Average yield based on two BC-23 Enhanced Black BJ Cartridges at 5% coverage. **1440 x 720 dpi requires optional specialty paper. ***7-color printing with optional BC-22e Photo Ink cartridge and specialty paper. Based on estimated street price. Dealer prices may vary. 





PC Magazine liked our 
color printer so much, they put 
it in black and white. 


We gave the editors at PC Magazine our BJC-5000 Color Bubble Jet printer for review. As you 
can see, what we received in return was pretty impressive. For more information, come and 
visit our Web site at www.ccsi.canon.com/2heads or give us a call at 1-800-OK-CANON. 


See what we meanr 


Canon 


1998 Canon Computer Systems, Inc. Canon and BJC are registered trademarks and Bubble Jet, PhotoRealism and “See What We Mean" are trademarks of Canon Inc. In Canada, call 1-800-263-1121. Quotes reprinted from PC Magazine, November 3,1998. Copyright © 1998 ZD Inc. All Rights Reserved. 


One communications company. One online bill, 



Multiple providers. Multiple bills. This has been the story of your communications life. But now there’s Teligent. 
Suddenly everything is available from one company. For one predictable flat monthly charge. Local. Long distance. 
High-speed Internet. All for up to 30% less than you’re currently paying for these sen/ices. We simply take the 
average of several months’ charges and discount that amount. That’s what you pay every month.* 

Our interactive online billing system, e»magine™ gives you an unparalleled ability to view and analyze your account. 


©1998 Teiigent, inc. ^Certain terms and conditions apply. See your Teligent representative for complete details. 




flat monthly fee. Up to 30% off. 



Right through your Internet browser. You can sort and track calls, download data, even pay your bill right online. 

We’ve made it our mission in life to see that small and mid-sized companies get the same advantages 
as the bigger guys. And it all comes courtesy of our little 12-inch antenna on the 
roof of your office building. So go ahead, jump for joy. We understand. For more 
information, visit us at www.teiigent.com. 
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The Smart Way To Communicate? 







There are millions of eggheads. And the new Egghead.com offers you three intelligent 
ways to shop for the best values on the Web. Our diverse assortments range from 
computers and office products to sporting goods and jewelry. Choose from among the 
top brands in America. With so much more than just software, being an 
egghead is a lot more popular than it used to be. 


eqqhead 

ZJ^.com 

SHOP THREE TIMES SMARTER' 


Superstores 
Over 30,000 products online 


Auctions 
Action-packed online bidding 


SurplusDirect 
The online liquidation center 





Dewar’s, 

scotch* whisky 
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‘Estimated reseller price to end users for Netfinity 5000 model 865912Y includes IBM 4.5GB Hard Disk Drive. Certain features described at right are available for an additional charge. Actual reseller prices may vary. MHz denotes microprocessor internal clock speed only; other factors may also affect application 
performance. IBM product names are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. Microsoft, Windows and Windows NT are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. The Intel Inside logo and Pentium are registered trademarks of Intel Corporation. © 1998 IBM Corp. All rights reserved. 












Up to 2-way Pentium* II processors (up to 450 MHz) / Up to 1GB SDRAM ECC memory / Starting at $3,364* 

(@e-business tools 

Introducing the worry-free Netfinity 5000 server from IBM. It’s fast. It’s reliable. It keeps your business running smoothly 24 hours a day. So 
now you can catch some shut-eye without shutting down your business. It’s hot-pluggable (add disk drives without turning it off), scalable 
(add storage and processors as you grow) and lets you manage your network remotely. It also runs Windows NT® and includes light-path 
diagnostics for more accurate problem detection, as well as access to Web Server Accelerator software, giving customers quicker 
access to your Web site. Take the worry out of running your e-business. Visit www.ibm.com/netfinity or call 1 800 IBM 7255, ext. 5017. 

f 

THE IBM NETFINITY 5000 SERVER 



YOU NEED 
SLEEP. 

YOUR BUSINESS 
DOESN’T. 




























EPSON 


COLOR. 


YOU’VE GOT TO SEE IT 



Our 1440 dpi is what lets you see this incredible poster came from a 
garden - not a painter. It's created entirely out of vegetables. And the 
farmer's market that sells them was as particular selecting the right printer 
as they were in choosing their produce. They picked an EPSON Stylus* 
Color printer with 1440 dpi because to them, detail was very important. 
Sure, other printers might show heads of lettuce. But they wanted to see 
every leaf of Radicchio, Bibb and Boston. And so would their customers. 


PRESENTING THE WORLD’S EIRST 1440 DPI INK JET PRINTERS. 

Only Epson* color printers have the exclusive PerfectPicture" Imaging System for: 
1440 X 720 dpi • Micro Piezo” technology, which produces a cleaner dot • Quick-drying 
inks • Fast print speeds. With the Stylus Color 740, you get the smallest, most accurate 
droplet of any printer in the industry, plus PC/Mac/USB compatibility. For more 
information, call 1-800-GO-EPSON (ask for Operator 3064) or visit us at wvwv.epson.com. 


$199 



Epson Stylus Color 640 


Sill® 

The best printer for 
home and office. 


‘ 1 
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Epson Stylus Color 740 



The best printer 
for business. 




Prices may vary. Epson and EPSON Stylus are registered trademarks of Seiko Epson Corp. PerfectPicture and Micro Piezo are trademarks of Epson America. Inc. ©1998 Epson America. Inc. 
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Dolor backColor,frontColor,prophetColor 


Fmit fnt; 
FontMetrics fm; 


backGC.drawRect(0,0,xsize-1,ysize); 


g.drawlmage(buffer, 0, 0, this); 


int tx,tx2,txmin,ty,tw; 


double DEG; 


public BubblesQ {} 


public void initQ { 


xsize=size().width; ysize=size().height; 


buffer = createlniage(xsize, ysize); 


backGC = buffer.getGraphics(); 


backColor=new Color(255,255,255); 


} 


public boolean mousePown(Event evt, int x, int y) { 


double l,vx,vy,rad; 


int pop=-1; 


for(int i=numbubbles-1; i>-1; i--) 


if(bubbles[i]■t>0 && bubbles[i]■pop=^0) { 


rad=bubbles[i].rad[0]*bubbles[i].1*0.5; 


if(rad>2) { 


frontColor=new Color(134,36,20); 


prophetColor=new Color(51,170,243); 


vx=x-bubbles[i].x; vx*=vx; 


vy=y-bubbles[i].y; vy*=vy; 


l=Math.sqrt(vx+vy); 


DEG=Math.PI/180; 


if(l<rad) { 


numbubbles=30; 


if(bubbles[i]■prophet==0) bubbles[i]■pop=1; 


bubbles=new Bubble[numbubbles]; 


for(int i=0; i<numbubbles; i++) bubbles[i]=new Bubble(this); 


else try { 


System.out.println("Loading colophon."); 


bubbles[numbubbles-1]■appointProphet() 


quote="Language creates the world our consciousne ss lives in."+ 

" - Norman Fischer, Abbott, Green Gulch Farm Zen Center”; 


URL url=new URL("http://www.reverbstudio.com/colophon/"); 


getAppletContext().showDocument(url); 


} catch (Exception e) {}; 


return true; 


fnt=new Font("Helvetica",Font.PLAIN, 12); 


backGC.setFont(fnt); 


fm=backGC.getFontMetrics(fnt); 


tw=fm■StringWidth(quote); 


tx=(xsize-tw)/2; ty=ysize-6; 


} 


public void start() { 


if(appletThread == null) { 

appletThread = new Thread(this); 


return true; 


public boolean mouseDrag(Event evt, int x, int y) { 


mouseDown(evt,x,y); 


appletThread.start(); 


public void stopQ {appletThread = null;} 



Bubbles parent; 


public int x,y,numcirc,maxcirc,age,pop,numpop,prophet; 




public void run() { 

while (appletThread != null) { “ 

^ public Color cf; 


time = System.currentTimeMillis(); 

public Bubble(Bubbles b) { 


parent=b; numpop=9; prophet=0; 

- 

try { 

time+=delay; 

maxcirc=15; rad=new double[maxcirc]; 


repaint 0; 

popx2=new double[numpop]; popy2=new double[numpop]; 


Thj^ad 


sleep(Math.max(0,time-System.currentTimeMillis())); 

initO; 


} catch 

I 








Thread.yieldO; 

public void init() { 


double cmod,p,f,deg,degD,dx,dy; 


























































































































































































t=-(Math.nandom()*1); 




if(pnophet==1) {t=-3; tD=0.005;} 

if((t>=1 && pop==0) I 

I pop>=10) initO; ^ 


else { 

} 



D=Math.randomO ; 

} 


if(p<0.7) tD=1/(double)((int)(Math.random()*100+100)); j 
























































































































































































































































THE ORIGINAL 
SPORTS WATCH 

SINCE 1860. 

SWISS MADE 


GRANT HILL 

NBA ALL STAR AND OLYMPIC GOLD MEDALIST 













Cover: Illustration by Tony Klassen 

Use a red rubber e? ;er to completely remove cover scratchoff material. 

Introduction: ReVerb, Los Angeles; 

Java code and animation: Marius Watz/Amoeba, Oslo; 
photography: Ed Nachtrieb, Los Angeles 


97 The Wired Diaries 

Where is technology taking us? CEOs and cartoonists, 
publishers and philanthropists, and a panoply of 
scientists, techies, politicians, and spiritual leaders - 
everyone's joining the conversation. 


102 My Obsession 

I thought I was immune to the Net. 

Then I got bitten by eBay. By William Gibson 


108 exiie.com 

Five years behind bars for hacking wasn't punishment 
enough. Meet the Amazing Modemless Man. 

By Kevin Poulsen 


124 Short Term Prophets 

Meet the daytrading fanatics, whose religion is fast 
money. Very fast. By Steve Bodow 


128 look Who’s Talking 

The Amish are famous for shunning technology. But their 
secret love affair with the cell phone is causing an uproar. 
By Howard Rheingold 
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The Oig Schmooze 

How to give good cell phone. 
The Gestalt. By Jerry Colonna 
The Stuff. By Jesse Freund 
Valhalla. By Kaitlin Quistgaard 


















BORDERLESS 


RISING 


IS 


IP*® 


A single check-in at your first gate. Passage to anywhere your mind has ever wandered. We’re get¬ 
ting close. We have one of the youngest fleets in the air, we’re seeking new direct routes, we’re 
forming partnerships both regionally and globally with other airlines to coordinate and expedite your 
passage. It’s the way the world 
looks from the air, not from a map. 

www.ual.com 


UNITED IS RISING' 
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82 The Truth About Vibrators 

The secret history of a mass-market 
appliance. By Cynthia Kling 

86 The Salon Makeover 

In David Talbot's Web dream, his tweedy 
zine is a full-service scandal sheet for the 
global village. By Warren St.John 


139 STREET GRED Consumer reviews 

Including Lego MindStorms ... Image of an 
Assassination ... and Rescuing Prometheus 
Plus: Music, ReadMe 

146 JUST OUTTR RETR Product previews 

Including Seiko's Reading Pen: battery-powered 
adult literacy 

150 REST Great stuff - tested and approved 

Speech recognition, water packs, and color printers 

153 NEW MONEY Our guide to personal finance 
Plus: The Wired Investment Portfolio 


176 The Revenge of the Intuitive 

By Brian Eno 


MUST READ; 
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R^MY MARTIN® Cognac. 40% atc./vol. Sole U.S. importer Remy Am^nque, Inc., New York, N.Y. Centaur Design^. Bottle and Label Designs^ 



www.remy.com 
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America’s First 
Virtual University 


AND A DEGREE 

THAT’S WITHIN 
YOUR REACH. 


When you're busy balancing life's demands, it's 
not easy to go back to college for your degree. 

Regents College understands this, so we 
make learning - and earning respected college 
degrees - more accessible for adult learners. 

You don't attend Regents College. Regents 
College attends to you. With specialized degrees 
in Business and Technology, Regents College 
provides dedicated advisors to help you com¬ 
bine past educational credits with a plan to 
earn what it takes to achieve your educational 
goals. Without major interruptions in your life. 

We offer a realistic degree completion 
alternative for busy, active adults with learning 
resources, distance learning options, and credit- 
by-examination (including Regents College 
Exams). When you're ready to reach for your 
degree, Regents College will be there to give 
you a hand. 

To find out more, call us toll free: 
1 - 888 - 647-2388 

www.regents.edu careers@regents.edu 


Regents YCollege. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


11 mg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


THIS AD CONTAINS: 

11 Interspecies Dating 
I ( Disorderly Conduct 
Smoking Seafood 


VIEWER DISCRETION ADVISED 


Mighty 


© 1998 R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
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WIN A 
LUXURIOUS 
CRUISE 
AND APPEASE 
YOUR 

NEGLECTED 

GIRLFRIEND. 


Just visit a Pioneer* retailer 
for a sweepstakes entry 
form—you may even win 
one of 1,000 dinners for 
two. Purchase any Pioneer 
DVD, and you’ll receive 

•A FREE MOVIE RENTAL 
EVERY MONTH FOR A 
YEAR, with thousands of 
titles from NetFlix.com? 

•A REBATE OF UP TO $50 
on Pioneer Dolby®Digital 
receivers. 

•A REBATE OF UP TO $50 
on your first software 
purchase. 

Call 800-PIONEER for the 
dealer nearest you. 


NeQFLIX.com- 


Offer expires January 31,1999. See store for details. No 
purchase necessary for sweepstakes entry. Void where 
prohibited. For official rules, write to Sound Ideas & Co., 
P.O. Box 32830, Phoenix, AZ 85064-2830. 

©1998 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc., Long Beach, CA. 
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She shouldn’t take it personally, after all it’s not like you’re watching a movie on VHS 


This is Pioneer DVD, which gives you an experience so powerful you can’t help but be 


drawn into the action. With Component Video Output, you’ll get greatly improved picture 


quality. And to ensure compatibility with present and future technology, the system is 


equipped with Dolby Digital and DTS Surround Sound. You will also get the highest quality 


this and you can play 


audio resolution with the 96K 24 Bit Digital to Analog converter. 


you get a DVD player 


CDs too. So for a price that isn’t much more than your VCR’s. 


that creates sounds and images so real, actual reality will have to wait. If she can, 


©1998 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc., Long Beach, CA. www.pioneerelectronics. 



















Introducing the new janus.com. If managing your investments over the 
internet is helping you get where you’re headed, click here to get there. 


ahus funds are’offered by prospectus.'Janus D^tributors; Inc. Member NASD. WIRE ij/R 





netscape.com 
The world according to you 


From music to finance, to just about anything else. 

Netscape® Netcenter™ is one place on the Internet where all your interests come together, 

just the way you like them. Where you get all the tools you need to do all the things you want online. 


Watching a hot stock? Put your 
portfolio front and center 
on your customized My Netscape 
page. From news to sports 
to weather, you1l always get 
what you want, when you want, 
the way you want it. 


Of course, sometimes 
youH want to head out into 
unexplored territory, so at 
Netcenter we've also got six 
different search engines to 
make sure you always find what 
you're looking for. 


There's also our free WebMail 
e-mail service, so it's easy to 
connect with anyone, from Peoria 
to Phnom Penh. Basically, the 
world comes to you. And isn't. 
that what the Internet is supposed 
to be all about? 
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Tesla's Mortal Coil 

In Marc Seifer and Michael Behar's clever interview ("Electric Mind," 
6.10, page 160), the best of Nikola Tesla comes alive with a 
smooth flow from question to answer. I say "the best of" because 
Tesla could be quite nasty when it came to commentary on either 
Edison or an ancestor of mine, Marconi. Not to say that Marconi 
didn't deserve those comments! 

You did a great job of keeping Tesla timeless. Nikola was (is?) the 
ultimate futurist because he not only predicted the future, but also 
expanded it, stretching how it will manifest itself, even in today's 
terms. Eat your heart out. Watts Wacker! 

Why did Tesla, who literally had something to do with most of 
the major technological breakthroughs of the 20th 
century, and who had access to some of the most 
influential power personalities of his day, fail to 
garner a historical presence like Edison, Westing- 
house, or Marconi? Although your "interviewer" gra¬ 
ciously doesn't ask this question,Tesla's responses 
reveal a genius with an ego and a generosity that 
both helped and hurt him in the public's eye and 
in business. 

The interview made me ask,"What would the 
world do if only we could bring Tesla back to life!" 

Janice Marconi 

President, Marconi Works International 
marconi@pcnet.com 


Bye-Bye This Domain 

Maybe the people covered in 
Andrew Raskin's article "Buy This 
Domain" (W/Verf 6.09, page 106) 
should take a look at Jonathan 
Zittrain's article "Keyword: Obso¬ 
lete" (page 93) before they give 
all that money to Tuvalu. 

Hal Dunn 

hal@intersonic.com 





Healthscape 

Jim Clark's vision for Healtheon ("Doctor Stock," Wired 6.10, page 122) 
demonstrates a fundamental lack of understanding of our health care 
industry, physician finances, and simple weather. 

First, less than 3 percent of physicians use paperless medical records, 
due to the cost of software, length of time required to transmit images 
via standard telephone lines, and absolutely wretched reliability of 
computer hardware compared to printed files. While these concerns 
are minimized within large medical groups in urban settings, those of 
us in the rural Southeast US must accept the realities of low operating 
margins, limited phone service, and monster lightning storms. 

Second, insurance companies and HMOs shy away from systems 
that ease data sharing, because their profits depend on asymmetric 
information.Third, insurance companies and HMOs have all the money 

and want to keep it that way. 

Good luck, Jim. Now you know 
why your experience with Health- 
eon feels like trying to sell another 
Web browser to Microsoft. 
DonaIdJ.Mirate 
mirateye@surfsouth.com 
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Wanted: Dead or Alive 

According to your interview 
Nikola Tesla is living at the ripe 
old age of 142. According to 
others, he died in 1943 at the 
age of 86. Which is correct? And 
could I get a little proof which¬ 
ever way the answer turns out? 
Noel Hammill 
noel@witty.com 


Fried clam: Daniel Rindge, 
pen and felt marker. 


FRilD CLA** 


Photo Graphic 

Thank you for courageously publishing the picture 
of the stillborn child and the accompanying text in 
your October issue ("Why?" Wired 6.10, page 144). 
As the father of a stillborn child, I support bringing 
light to an issue that most people in today's society 
do not know how to (or choose not to) deal with. 
While millions of people fight viciously over the 
ethics of aborting an unwanted child, hundreds 
of parents grieve over losing an unborn child that 
they already loved and wanted desperately. Many 
grieve alone, and many grieve without understand¬ 
ing why their child died. 

Bob Gerard 
stonetbl@mc.net 


m 


Reinventing Red Tape 

Healtheon created a trial inter¬ 
active Internet site for Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield of Massachu¬ 
setts employees to choose their 
benefits at the end of 1996, and 
I was part of the test group that 
used the system. 

I had the suspicion all along 
that Healtheon wanted a relationship with BCBSMA to legitimize its 
efforts to enter the health care market.The problem with all these 
systems is that health care coverage is extremely customized, and 
each employer has unique benefits. A massive data-processing and 
human-labor effort would be necessary to manage the variations of 
coverage. Reproducing that system for the Internet would require 
another massive investment.The real question is whether techno¬ 
logically sophisticated companies need a middleman or whether 
they can themselves use the Internet the same way they capitalized 
on voice-response, POS terminals, and computer claims submissions. 
Jeffrey Travis Atwood 
jeffrey_t_atwood@hotmail.com 
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Drive yourself wild 



U/IngMan FORMULA FOBCe 

For an ultra-realistic road experience, grab hold of theWingMan Formula 1 < racing system, 
the supreme force feedback PC racing wheel. Lightning reactiveness. Extreme cornering. 
Violent crashes. Revolutionary I-FORCE® technology, complete with high-precision steel cable 
drives, lets you feel the force in every fiber of your being. Every sensation. Every vibration. 
Every gyration. The WingMan Formula Force racing system. Now you don’t have to pay a 
fortune for the ultimate driving experience, www.logitech.con^ 


It’s what you touch. 
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Changing the Rules 

I am an avid reader of Wiredl I get it mostly off 
the shelf here in Pakistan. At one time my country 
aspired to become an industrialized nation, and we 
still hold that dream. At least our government does. 
But while we were dreaming of becoming an indus¬ 
trial nation, the nations of the world started turning 
into information economies. 

What puzzles me most is that the Internet (and 
the communications revolution) has stretched us 
into two very different and per¬ 
haps opposite worlds. We never 
had the opportunity to apply the 
rules of the classic economy, and 
now the rules have again changed 
to give way to the new economy. 

In this age of information 
economy, where do we stand? 
Who will speak for us? 

Nasir Farhat Khan 
nasir@instecdigital.com 

Captured Youth 

I loved "When We Were Young" 
{Wired 6.09, page 128). Author 
David S. Bennahum managed to 
capture in words the entire expe¬ 
rience of being captivated by the 
machines as a boy. 

He perfectly conveys the 
romanticism, the intrigue, the 
pure joy of learning, and, above 
all, the understanding. He also 
touched on why I feel a strong 
sense of melancholy when I sit 
down in front of my screaming Pentium 266 with 
64 Mbytes running NT 4.0 to write a program. I shall 
give this article to my mom and my wife so they 
will be able to better understand me as a man by 
coming to appreciate that part of my boyhood. 
Jeffrey Lanter 
jlanter@netcom.com 


Old Media Meets New 

When Michael Wolff, in his New 
York magazine column, kept 
referring to the reporter from 
Brill's Content who was writing 
about him as "young," I attrib¬ 
uted it to bad editing. But in 
"Burn Rant" {Wired 6.10, page 
82) he does it again:"My favorite 
response, however, came from 
a reporter at Brill's Content. Noah 
Robischon,an earnest young man, 
seems to think I made up Burn 
Rate."YouXh is not necessarily a 
characteristic that defines or 
limits anyone. As someone with 
experience in the Internet indus¬ 
try, Wolff should know better. 
Insistently holding Robischon's 
youth against him makes Wolff 
seem, well, old. 

ErikTorkells 
New York 


Phony Phones 

Apparently Bary Bertiger came up with the idea for Iridium ("The 
United Nations of Iridium," Wired 6.10, page 134) when his wife could 
not use her cellular phone while they were vacationing in a resort in 
the Bahamas. But who is going to pay $3 a minute to make a phone 
call? Rich wives who are too spoiled to walk to the resort front desk 
and use the phone there, that's who. 

When you have to use sex and snob appeal to sell a phone, some¬ 
thing's wrong.This is going to be a huge flop and an expensive lesson. 
Bryan Chow 
bryan@translogic.com 


Hacker See, Hacker Do 

I subscribe to kK/ret/through my office, and I find it 
one of the most informative magazines about the 
world we live in and the future we're creating for 
ourselves. But I felt "Happy Hacking" (HZ/Vec/ 6.09, 
page 143) displayed questionable 
judgment in today's world. Your 
story begins: 

"Hacking a toy can be as ful¬ 
filling as infiltrating a large cor¬ 
porate computer system, as I've 
learned during my various adven¬ 
tures with Tamagotchi, Playskool 
... and other various playthings." 

This may sound churlish, but 
I find myself imagining grateful 
weirdos out there thinking:"Gee, 
this is a great idea for building a 
bomb I can leave on a school bus, too! Just like King¬ 
pin, this'll make me'look like one bad muthafucka.'" 
Cliff Weiss 
cweiss@naea.org 

Don't Stop the Presses 

What incredible irony that I came across Scott 
Messinger's rant about electronic books ("Paper¬ 
backs and 8-Tracks," HZ/Veof 6.10, page 31) while 
on final approach to Eugene Municipal Airport. 

During the exact time that an electronic book 
is perhaps most useless, I was being told that I was 
not attached to paper. Yet the fact that his rant was 
on paper allowed me to read it. 

Paper will always have a place, even when elec¬ 
tronic resolution equals that of modern printing, 
and implying that those who prefer it are Luddites 
is wasting both electronic and paper bandwidth. 
John Stanley 
stanley@peak.org 

Behind the Facade 

I still can't believe you devoted eight solid pages of 
your magazine to a photo essay on Fry's ("The Future 
of Retail," Wired 6.09, page 146). Granted, the San 
Jose store has a great facade, but that's about it. 

If Fry's is indeed "the future of retail," heaven 
help us all. 

Steven Meloan 
meloan@aimnet.com 


Get Wired. Online. 


I www.wired.com/wired 

I Dive into the magazine's recent issues, 
I search our archive, or subscribe online. 

I www.wired.com/wired/reprints 

I Order reprints of seminal Wired 
I magazine articles. 


Send your Rants & Raves to: 
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I rants@wired.com 
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I H//red,PO Box 191826 
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Undo 

Change of Address: Imacon ("Worksaver," Wired 
6.10, page 56) can be found on the Web at www 
./mc/coA]-w5r7.com/." Alternative Press: TibonTibor 
Kalman, Perverse Optimist ("The Unabridged Tibor," 
Wired 6.]0, page 43) is published by Princeton 
Architectural Press. - Wave the Ride:The announced 
merger of Tellabs and Ciena ("Ride the Wave," Wired 
6.10, page 191) was called off. 
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>»lntroducing the new Toshiba DVD player with DTS Compatible Digital Output and Built-In Dolby Digital Decoding. 
The balance of power in home entertainment has Just shifted. 


WATCH TOSHIBA' 


When you look past the sleek design 
of our SD-3108 DVD player, you’ll 
find a combination of features and 
performance that quite literally 
redefine DVD technology. For instance, 
ColorStream''' Component Video Outputs 
and 3D DNR Video Noise Reduction — 
for unsurpassed richness of color and 
image clarity. Which is complemented 


by a 24-bit/96 kHz sampling rate — 
for a finer, more richly textured sound 
than you’ve ever experienced. Even 
the system’s ergonomic design is 
beyond comparison, right down to the 
backlit, pre-programmed universal remote. 
All of this, in one remarkable DVD player. 
Obviously, home entertainment will never 
be the same again. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 

WWW. toshiba.com 
1-800-631-3811 


© 1998 Toshiba America Consumers Products, Inc, ColorStream is a trademark of Toshiba Corporation. 



"Capable of receiving at up to 56 Kbps and sending at up to 31Kbps. Due to FCC regulations on power output, receiving speeds are limited to 53 Kbps. Actual speeds may vary. Requires compatible phone line and server equipment. Complies with both the determined V.90 ITU 56K standard and x2 technology 
protocols. Standard officially determined in February, 1998; ratification expected in September, 1998 ^ Henderson Communications Laboratories performance tests of leading internal data faxmodems, June 1998. See vyyvw3com.com/56k ©1998 3Com Corporation. All rights reserved 3Com fhe 3Com logo 
and U.S. Robotics are registered trademarks and More connected, is a trademark of 3Com Corporation. 








S. Robotics* 


information. Because 
it comes to getting the 
of the Internet, the 
makes the difference. 


2 ' ^eKMode/^ 


f your old 28.8 
slowing you down? 
to move to 3Com 
Robotics® V.90 56K* 


modems. They 
significantly greater 
preformance^ than 
56K modems for 
high speed down¬ 
streaming video, 
?ar CD-quality audio, 
isit your nearest 
retailer or find us at 
3com.com/56k for 


More connected 






DYNAMO USERS ARE NEVER PENALIZED 
FOR UNNECESSARY ROUGHNESS. 



D Y II A mill!! 


Buy the new DynaMO 640 
internal or external drive before 
3/31/99 and get a 



carrying case. Call, or visit 
our website for details. 




If there’s one removable storage solution that can take what you dish out, it’s DynaMO® 640SE 
from Fujitsu. Its media cartridges are resistant to moisture, magnets, x-rays and shock. Which 
means your work is well protected from all types of on-the-job fumbles (except maybe repeated 
collisions with 300-pound linemen). Your wallet is well protected, too. A 640MB cartridge costs 
$19.95,’*' and it can be rewritten more than 10 million times. DynaMO 640SE is also covered by 
our No Excuses® limited warranty, so in the unlikely event 
of a defect, you’ll get a replacement drive in two business 
days. So start saving your work on DynaMO 640SE. It’s a very 
smart game plan. For more details, call, or visit our website. 

(800) 831-8094 ext. 303 www.fcpa.com/referee 

©1998 Fujitsu Computer Products of America, Inc. All ri^ts reserved. Certain restrictions apply to the No Excuses limited warranty. Valid in the U.S. and for U.S. residents only. Call (800) 626-4686 for full 
details. Fujitsu Computer Products of America reserves the right to modify at any time without prior notice any of its procedures for oLining warranty or post-wananty service, including the addition and deletion 
of specific products covered under this program. DynaMO, No Excuses and the No Excuses logo are trademarks or registered trademarks of Fujitsu Computer Products of Arnerica, Inc. Fujitsu and the Fujitsu 
logo are registered trademarks of Fujitsu Ltd. All other trademarb mentioned herein are the properfy of their respective owners. *MSRP. 
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Millennium 

Timepiece 


s 

%#keptics snickered it would 
never be built. But in January, 
the Long Now Foundation will 
unveil its millennium clock, 
the brainchild of Danny Hillis, 
at the World Economic Forum 
in Davos, Switzerland. Rings on 
the face bear markings for the 
lunar and solar cycles as well 
as the year; they rotate around 
a stationary hand indicating 
Big Time. A reminder of our, 
uhh, long-term responsibili¬ 
ties, the largely analog clock is 
meant to tick for 10,000 years. 
Though its longevity will be 
ensured by human guardians 
rather than technology, the 
engineering still impresses: 
The 22-pound pendulum bob 
made of tungsten, one of the 
densest metals, should swing 
for millennia - barring a direct 
nuclear hit. - ReenaJana 
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MUTANT Marshlands 


the synthetic ecosystems 
counteract the chemical 
damage of modern life."It's 
not a world-scale plan/' says 
Paul Cohen, Plastics -i- Art's 
chair,"but it helps in a small 
way." - Glen Helfand 


atop them. Elevated Wet¬ 
lands is an environmentally try-led Plastics -i- Art initia- 
friendly sculpture created by tive, Harding used recycled 
Canadian artist Noel Hard- materials to build solar- 
ing and engineers from the powered planters that filter 
country's plastic producers. toxins from the river. Like 
Funded through the indus- natural wetlands - Earth's 

own purification system - 


- n either side of a busy 
stretch of highway along 
Toronto's Don River, a group 
of curious white objects 
crowd around like a herd of 
mutant polar bears - with 
trees and shrubs flourishing 


hree books, a Miramax film deal, 
and a grassroots Free Kevin cam¬ 
paign later, Kevin Mitnick will get 
his big day in court. On January 
19, the notorious hacker will face 
the most serious of his alleged 
crimes in a case that his lawyer 
Donald Randolph (pictured) says 
"will set a legal precedent." 

"The law needs to distinguish 
between hackers and terrorists," 
Randolph says."Mitnick is a 
recreational hacker." While down¬ 
loading $80 million worth of pro¬ 
prietary data from Fortune 500 
company networks isn't recre¬ 
ation for most, Randolph insists 
prosecutors are overreacting. 

If convicted, Mitnick, already in 
prison for a lesser offense, could 
spend more than century in the 
Big House. -/Imy Johns 




From now on, time is a son of Swatch.beat, 
the first digital watch of the cybernetic age. 
Swatch.beat comes with many functions; 
local and dual time, alarm, chrono, countdown, 
a crazy animation and of course internet time, 
the new universal time created by Swatch. 

The day is split into 1000 beats of a minute 
and 26,4 seconds each - throughout the 
world, everywhere, without any more time 
zones, meridians or geopolitical frontiers. 


suuatchn 

.beat 


www.swatch.com. 


Time is what you make of it. 




^he history of special effects ^ 

has been, to a large extent, one with relative ease, but hair that 
long bad'hair day. Aliens attack, looks like hair has been an elu- 
the Terminator terminates, and sive CG goal - one that Disney's 
dinosaurs ravage Jurassic Park Christmas offering. Mighty Joe 

Young, seems to have reached. 
Improving upon now-patented 


software developed for Jumanji, 

Industrial Light & Magic effects it should bend and reflect scene 
whiz Jim Mitchell was able to details like wind and lighting, 
specify the length, texture, and With the variables set, the pro¬ 
color of each strand, plus where gram automatically adjusted 

each individual hair as Mighty 
Joe moved. - Jessie Scanlon 
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Tread lightly and luxuriously in Lincoln Navigator, the most powerful luxury SUV on the continent. Tread spaciously, too. Navigator has room for 
seven in three rows of leather-trimmed seats. Call 1800 446-8888, visit www.lincolnvehicles.com or see an authorized Lincoln Navigator dealer. 


f Lincoln Navigator. What a 


should be. 









Imagine a camera with a chip inside that reacts to the movement of your 
eye, no matter where it wanders. 




Digital DN A 


from Motorola 


www.digitaidna.com 


IT'S HERE. 


SAVE 

$100 



SAVE 

$100 


New ^‘Niagara Strength'' Adult Diapers provide the ultimate 
in adult protection --for those times when you just can't hold it in! 


This product has been found to be a helpful aid in the playing of the CD-ROM game YOU DON’T KNOW JACK® 
Yes folks, now you can laugh all you want. The patented self-activated Liqui-Guard^"^ system absorbs the unsightly mess, 
holding it comfortably away from your skin. And now, with our new triple-action heavy-duty reservoir receptacle, you’ll stay 
dry up to 6 games of YDKJ longer than with the other leading brand. Actual results may vary. Do not use in conjunction 
with fancy upholstery. Use only as directed. By the way, if you’re reading this you have way too much time on your hands. 


0 POOOO 



078S20 


A game this funny requires 
a certain degree of preparation. 



Prepare to laugh hard. Really hard. The latest YOU DONT KNOW JACK' 
mixes high cuiture with pop culture in a fast-paced, trouser-drenching 
CD-ROM game. It’s JACK like never before. So be prepared to iose it. 
But be warned: appropriate attire is recommended. 


The irreverent quiz show party game. 


mRKELEX 

S Y S T E M S 




Software, screen graphics and packaging ©1998 Berkeley Systems, Inc. The Berkeley Systems logo is a registered trademark of Berkeley Systems, Inc. All text and sound ©Jellyvision Inc. YOU DON’T KNOW JACK 
and the Jellyvision logo are registered trademarks of Jellyvision, Inc. ©1998 Sierra Online Inc.® and/or tm designated trademarks are licensed to Sierra On-Line, Bellevue, WA 98007. 
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By Bob Parks 



Speed of Light 

It may look like a mild-mannered Volvo, 
but it's really an information system 
on wheels, with two fiber-optic cables 
and 17 computers running everything 
from the brake pedal to the sunroof. 
The S80 is the first car with a multi¬ 
plexed network akin to the Ethernet 
cables carrying bits around an office. 
This efficient data capacity means 
advanced safety features - like a 
whiplash-protection system that shifts 
seats backward in a rear-end collision 
- and the ability for Volvo to someday 
offer tuneups remotely through an 
onboard cell phone. S80: $40,000. 
Volvo: www.voivocars.com/, 

E as in Everywhere 
The size of a typical PDA, TelMail is 
a digital pocket organizer that also 
lets you send and receive email from 
almost anywhere. Just dial an 800 num¬ 
ber, press the unit's underside against 
a phone handset, and listen to the soft 
squeals and chirps as new messages 
pour in and out. TelMail uses an aud¬ 
ible modem and requires a $9.95-per- 
month service called PocketMail, but 
the transmission - of up to 4,000 
characters - happens quickly. The 
signal is also robust enough to over¬ 
come the din around a bus station's 
pay phone or a crackly connection 
from Istanbul. TelMail: $150. Sharp: 
(800) 237 4277, www.sharp-usa.com/. 

Circular Logic 

When it comes to hosting wackos, the 
oft-maligned Web can't hold a candle 
to good ol' AM radio - and the AM 
Advantage antenna lets you hear 
them all: UFO witnesses, paranoids, 
and high-desert dwellers. If you don't 
want to hook up any wires, just put 
the device near the radio, then use 
the pretuning dial to boost the signal. 
AM Advantage: $49.95. TERK: (800) 

942 8375, www.terk.com/. 
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HP2000C 
Professional Series, $799\ 


HP Color Layering. Better color, no matter what you’re printing. 

Ahh, the world oF big business. How do we Fit in? Nicely, what with our new 
inkjet oFFice printer, the HP 2000C ProFessional Series. It’s Fast, networkable and 





































PROPOSAL 
TO ACQUIRE 

THE TATE 
GROUP 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


Expanding Possibilities 


offers our exclusive PhotoREt Color Layering technology. Unlike conventional color printers, which place red 
dots next to yellow dots to create the illusion of orange, our process literally mixes the colors to create real 
orange. Or purple. Or tons of other colors. All at an impressive 4ppm. Visit www.hp.com/go/officecolor. 










Champ Amp 

Until recently, audiophiles had few 
choices when shopping for quality 
home-theater gear. But now Conrad- 
Johnson, a paragon of the nosebleed 
stereo world, offers a five-channel 
power amplifier that's more than 
ready for film soundtracks and the 
digital surround sound encoded on 
DVD movies. The company compiled 
top electronic parts for each 120-watt 
channel - even selecting capacitors 
and resistors for their musical quality. 
Appropriately, the color is listed as 
"champagne." MF5600: $3,995. Conrad- 
Johnson:-H (703) 698 8581. 

Seeing Yellow 

The key to tennis is never taking your 
eyes off the ball. That's why optics 
engineers at Bolle developed a tech¬ 
nology that tones down light waves 
outside the narrow spectrum coming 
from a tennis ball. The result: a sun¬ 
glass lens called Competivision that 
dulls the visual distractions around 
the court but makes bright greenish 
yellow objects stick out like a floral 
shirt at an Amish funeral - all the 
while providing UV protection. Com¬ 
petivision Parole: $119. Bolle: -Hi (303) 
327 2200, www.bolle.comA 

Speed Dialer 

Voicemail should be as easy to deal 
with as email; instead, you have to slog 
through messages in sequence and 
scramble to write numbers down cor¬ 
rectly. Microsoft's 900-MHz cordless 
phone lets you keep an almost unlim¬ 
ited store of voicemail on your hard 
drive and uses Caller ID to show the 
names and numbers associated with 
each.The base station connects to a 
PC, making use of your GUI to set up 
call-screening functions and its spare 
processing power to do voice recogni¬ 
tion. Your computer can announce the 
names of callers or dial people on your 
contact list automatically at your com¬ 
mand. Of course, if your PC isn't run¬ 
ning, this supercharged dialer turns 
into a plain ol' cordless number. Cord¬ 
less Phone System: $199.95. Microsoft: 
www.microsoft.com/phoneA 
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SONY 





NOW PREMIERING: THE WORLD’S EIRST EIVE-DISC DVD/CD CHANGER. 

The new Sony DVP-C600D lets you enjoy Sony 
“reference standard” perfonnance for movies and music. 

The DVP-C600D has the same 10-bit video D/A converter, Dual Discrete 
optical pick-up and Smooth Scan picture search found in our finest 
DVD players. It also features component video output and built-in 
Dolby Digital decoding with exclusive Digital Cinema Sound processing. 
And for even more versatility, the DVP-C600D allows you to control 
a Sony Megastorage™ CD changer! 

Once again, Sony is changing the home entertainment experience. 


THIS 
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ovo. 
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mam 






OSSPtAY 




Titles displayed lie^imc on Columbia TriSlar Home .Video.©1998 Sony Electronics Inc. All rights rc’served. Sony, 

Dual Discrete, Meyas^g^*OTn^Scan and Digital Cinema Sound ate trademarks of Sony. Dolby is a trademark of Dolby 
Laboratories Licensing C^toralion. James Taylor Live At TTie Beacon Theatre. Artwork ft Design; © 1998 Sony Music 
Entertainment Inc. /“Cohimibia” Reg. U.S. PaL ftTm. Off. Marca Registrada. Hourglass ©1997 Sony Music Entertainment Inc. 
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Kiddie Cars 

The latest Hot Wheels are more than 
die-cast metal with decals. Cyber 
Racers incorporate a readable LCD 
and an onboard computer, so while 
you still have to use elbow grease to 
get rolling, the circuit's engines are 
always in high gear. Build a track 
across the kitchen floor and the drag¬ 
ster's little brain will give you a start 
countdown, calculate your reaction 
time out of the gate, and report top 
speed. A pit-stop alert tests your 
choice of the right tool when the car 
needs servicing. One of its features 
even trumps the full-size Volvo S80: 
a Reset button for when all else fails. 
Hot Wheels Cyber Racers: $13.95 each. 
Mattel: (800) 524 8697. 

Screen Envy 

Not only does Silicon Graphics's flat- 
panel display turn heads, it also comes 
relatively cheap for a status symbol. 
Sure, the 1600SW costs more than 
your average CRT monitor, but it's the 
sharpest LCD available - with a reso¬ 
lution of 1,600 by 1,024. It's also wide 
enough to show two letter-size pages 
side by side. The included graphics 
card from high-end chipsmith Number 
Nine carries 32 Mbytes of memory and 
uses a 128-bit bus around the board. 
While the wide-screen is sure to glorify 
the CAD mock-ups on expensive SGI 
workstations, Mac and PC users can 
buy it and gloat, too. 1600SW: $2,795. 
Silicon Graphics: www.sgi.com/. 

Eye in the Sky 

Want to check the snowfall around the 
old ski shack? Using a telephone line 
and power outlet, FoneCam remotely 
sends digital photos to your computer 
at home. With a built-in 14.4-baud 
modem and 4 Mbytes of memory, the 
camera can fire off several photos a 
minute, and it's a lot less troublesome 
to rig up than a traditional Webcam- 
PC combination. All you do is install 
Moonlight's software on your home 
computer or server and - presto! - 
instant surveillance. FoneCam: $399. 
Moonlight: -i-l (619) 625 0300, www 
.fonecam.com/. 
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it s crazy. 

Don't worry, Microsoft 
Call Manager has been 
tracking and prioritizing 
your calls. 


Ifs Scruffy. 

Time for his walk. 

So use the 900 MHz 
cordless handset 
to return calls from 
the backyard. 


IVs your main man. 
And he has seats for 
the game. Set Caller 
ID Announce to say 
his name out loud. 


Its your mother. 

Using Caller ID*, it can 
identify her and deliver 
a personalized promise 
to call more often. 


Its your client 
Forgot his number? 
Just say his name 
and let Voice 
Command do 
the dialing. 






Finally someone answered tKi iumb phone. 


Introducing the first phone with the brains of a PC. 

Everyone knows you’re on the run all day. You’d think by now your phone would have a clue. 
That’s the idea behind the Microsoft® Cordless PC Phone System, the first cordless phone 
intelligent enough to use the brains of your personal computer to create a personalized ■ 
communication center. It cleverly uses Caller ID* technology to track, screen, and prioritize ■ 
your calls. It thoughtfully plays personalized greetings for some callers. And it has the savvy 
to announce the more important ones. You can even use voice commands like “call Fred,” 
when your own brain has lost the number. So let that dumb old phone go, and pick up the 
new Microsoft Cordless PC Phone System. Learn more at www.microsoft.com/phone/ 


0££ijce 

IXEJPOT. 


ICOnPUTERl 
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Where do you want to go today? 


*Use of Caller ID features requires that you subscribe to a Caller iD service through your local telephone company. 

© 1998 Microsoft Corporatiorr. Alt rights reserved. Microsoft and Where do you want to go today? are either registered trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. U.S and International patents pending. 
















DELL ADVERTISING BRIEF 


Why are we advertising? 

To convert every hard-core Internet junkie into a Dell® Dimension® XPS R450 computer owner. 

Who are we talking to? 

Internet fanatics. Wired readers. 


£ 

pentiu.n\ 


u 


What are their attitudes? 

Live, eat and breathe the Internet. Love buying stuff online. Want the hottest technology they can lay their hands 
on. Have never met their best friends in real life. Speech patterns punctuated by ACRONYMS. 

Keep cool monitor pets. Spend Sunday nights watching spooky TV show. 

What is the single most compelling idea we need to communicate? 

The Dell Dimension XPS R450 is a perfect computer for the Internet addict suffering from advanced techno-lust. 

Why should the customer believe this? 

Pentium® II Processor at 450MHz. 128MB lOOMHz SDRAM. 

12.9GB Hard Drive. 19" (17.9" viewable, .26dp) 1200HS Monitor. 

NEW 16MB STB nVidia TNT 3D AGP Graphics Card. 4.8X DVD-ROM 
Drive and Decoder Card. NEW Turtle Beach Montego IIA3D 320V Sound 
Card, harman/kardon HK-195 Speakers. NEW 3Com® USR V.90’' PCI 
WinModem. 30-Day Trial Offer ConnectDirect™ Internet Access. MS® Works 
Suite 99 with Money 99 Basic. McAfee VirusScan. MS Windows® 98. Dell 
Comfort Key Keyboard. MS IntelliMousef 3-Year Limited Warrantyl 1-Year 
At-home^ Service. It’s one totally complete, high-octane package. 


Brand/Company Personality 

Direct. Believes the Web is for building one-on-one relationships with its customers. 

Executional Guidelines 

Include Intel® logo (attached). Prominently feature $2399 price or $91 per month 
personal lease” for 36 months. To custom build and order online, send them to 
www.dell.com/direct . Or call 800-545-7126 and ask for order code #501214. 


[Keycode #88516 | 


How will we know if the advertising worked? 

Total Web buying frenzy. 


800 - 545 - 71 ^^ 

M-F7a-11p 'Sa-Su 8 a- 8 p CT 
In Canada^ call 800-839-0148 
In Mexico^ call 001-800-210-7607 


BUILD YOUR OWN AND OR DER ONLINj 


be direct™ WHUL 

www.dell.com/direct 


which may vary {for example, Hartford City, IN sales tax W-W/m h HH a ^ Warranties and Guarantees, write Del USA LT, Attn. Warmn e , U e TtOownload speeds limited to 53Kbps. Upload 
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FINANCE 

Ode to Risk 

F inancial rocket science has 
taken the rap for spectacular 
market losses, but Gene Shanks 
still thinks we need more - not 
less - sophisticated software hedg¬ 
ing our funds. The former Bankers 
Trust president, who helped the 
eompany develop its operating 
methodology called risk-adjusted 
return on capital, now runs Net- 
Risk, a Connecticut-based man¬ 
agement software and advisory 
eompany. - Clive Davidson 
How did risk management develop? 
The principles of risk manage¬ 
ment have been around since 
the ’50s. Deregulation set the 
stage, but what really opened up 
risk management as an active 
discipline was the development 
of derivative markets. Also, tech¬ 
nology has allowed us to look 
beyond the financial instrument 
level and understand what the 
risk components are. 

Where did it all go wrong? 

In terms of absolute losses, the 
money managers who didn’t use 
these techniques lost more in 
recent market dips than the atra- 
ditional ones, but the atraditional 
ones got more talked about. 
There will always be volatility 



! Americans spend 77 minutes a day manag- 


ANNALS OF MICROSOFT 

Clean Slate? 


Averse? Nope: former Bankers Trust president Gene Shanks, now ofNetRisk. 


in the markets. It’s how you cope 
with volatility that eounts. 1 would 
never be an advocate for running 
a fund or a big financial institu¬ 
tion on the models and computer 
programs alone, because the 
financial markets change, and 
history is not a perfect predictor 
of the future. You have to add 
seasoned judgment. 


Where do we go from here? 

I think the underlying mathemat- 
ieal analysis and computations 
that go into risk management are 
here to stay. The principles will 
develop further and will become 
the foundation of what the world 
will consider a necessary man¬ 
agement system for a financial 
institution. 


S late went where few corpo¬ 
rate-owned rags dare tread 
when US v. Microsoft opened in 
October. Editor Michael Kinsley 
hired occasional contributor 
Michael {Liar's Poker) Lewis to 
cover the DOJ's assault against 
the Web site's owner. In three 
weeks of tart dispatches, Lewis 
floated phrases like,"Microsoft is 
guilty of many awful things." 
Kinsley said he heard nothing 
from higher-ups about Lewis's 
acid reports. But others did grum¬ 
ble. Jodie Allen, Slate's Washing¬ 
ton editor, complained to Wired 
that Lewis's "Tom Wolfe-ish tone 
poems" judged the case before 
"our side" was heard. Our side? 
Meaning Microsoft? Yes."I owe it 
my loyalty," she said. 

After Lewis retired, Nixon-Ford 
economic adviser Herb Stein took 
over as court correspondent; he 
lasted two days, saying his octo¬ 
genarian butt was killing him. 
Then came Allen herself. Her stint 
on the case, she said, would show 
whose side she was on:"I'm hardly 
an unbiased observer." 

- Dan Brekke 


PRODUCT DESIGN 

iMac Attack 

W ith more than 278,000 translucent blue objets 
sold in the first six weeks of its US release, 
the iMac is pulling Apple out of the tar pits, and its 
success has inspired prolific imitation, er, flattery. 
Hey, even Andy Grove likes it. 

Competition for the hottest matching iMac 
peripherals is heating up: Japan's Uchishiba 
Seisakusho is selling Cozo computer speakers. 

Chia Shin launched the macally iHub, iMouse, iKey, 
and iBall (right). Imation and Newer Technology 
are offering disk drives. And TaskFlex Workspace 
Systems brings you the complete teal-feel desk. 

But never mind those piddly copycat peripherals. 
Stephen Dukker, president and CEO of start-up 



emachines, is cloning the entire concept.This 
spring his company plans to ship the eStation,an 
iMac-style all-in-one Windows computer, starting 
at a rock-bottom $599."The new Beetle is 
successful for the same reason the iMac 
is," says Dukker."The PC industry is 
ready for a fashion statement." 

Still, the PC heavyweights - Dell, HP, 

Micron Electronics - refuse to think different. 

They say research tells them consumers like 
beige and gray boxes just fine, thank you very 
much. Of course they may change their minds after 
Apple's next big launch, a consumer portable in 
the iMac line. - Stephan Somogyi 
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ing voicemail, cell phone, pager, and email messages, but 52 percent insist that these technologies reduce stress levels (Yankelovich PartnersI Seventy-nine percent of women business 




on Watch 


Taskbar Lint 


The annoying little Icons that 
show up in the system tray of the 
Windows taskbar after installing 
software."! have all this taskbar 
lint from programs I never even 
use!" 


Ostrich Years 


What Newsweek writer Jonathan 
Alter calls the current historical 
period, where celebrity murder 
trials, royal car wrecks, and the 
president's DNA have distracted 
the world's attention from serious 
problems such as growing poverty 
and post-Cold War instability. 


Whack-a-Mole 


The "game" one has to play to 
quickly close the interstitial ads 
and other windows that pop up 
on some commercial Web pages 
(especially porn sites).These 
pages will sometimes generate 
new windows every time you 
close a previous one, creating a 
situation similar to the action in 
the popular arcade game Whack- 
a-Mole. 


Butt-Brush Factor 


A k a /e facteur bousculade. The 
theory set forth by retail anthro¬ 
pologist Paco Underhill that 
women shoppers are far less 
likely to make a purchase if they 
are brushed from behind - by a 
person, a display table, or a piece 
of merchandise - while examin¬ 
ing goods. Underhill's finding, 
backed up by extensive video 
research, carries a corollary: 
Retailers should avoid jamming 
narrow aisles full of merchandise. 

Tip o'the touring cap to Sean 
Carton and Bruce Sterling. 

- Gareth Bronwyn 
(jargon@wired.com) 


GOP HOTSPOT 

The Life of the Party 

H e doesn’t have a think tank or a syndicated talk 
show, but as the creator of the not-for-profit 
Free Republic Web site, Jim Robinson has become 
the newest darling of America’s far right. Rush 
Limbaugh lurks at freerepublic.com/ from time to 
time, as does archconservative Phyllis Schlafly. And 
server logs reveal that congressional staffers regu¬ 
larly peruse the forums to track the GOP faithful. 

The site’s format is simple - copy an article from 
the Web, post it at Free Republic, opine. Each day, 
in threaded discussions, 12,000 users vent their 
vitriol before an audience of 50,000 lurkers. “We 
pick up news in the mainstream press” says Robin¬ 
son, a Web designer from Fresno, California. “Then 
everyone jumps on them to expose the lies.” 

But the site’s grown too big to go unnoticed by 
outsiders. Last fall. The Washington Post and the 
Los Angeles Times sued Robinson for copyright 
infringement. The argument: that by reposting 
articles. Free Republic “diminishes the value” of 
their dead-tree editions and Web sites. Robinson’s 
convinced the White House is orchestrating the suit 
behind the scenes. And “if there’s a conspiracy,” he 
vows, “we’ll hnd it.” - Todd Lappin Internet host: Web gadfly Jim Robinson and believers. 



FINANCE 

Burn Rate Olympics: 1998’s IPOs 


W ith 1998 over and done, the cork-poppings at eBay 
and Inktomi are being drowned out by the walls of 
a year's worth of losers left holding flutes of skunky cham- 
pagne.Tech IPOs in '98 gave their worst performance in 
a decade. Memorialized as victims of global economic 
chaos, they were said to be suffering a "prolonged frost," 
a "full-time sabbatical."On the day the Dow plummeted 
357 points, by late afternoon, the Dow Jones News Ser¬ 
vice had announced the End of the IPO. 

Truth Is, while average deal size was up ($66 million 
from $40 million in 1997) and the market looked rosier 
at year's end, a glance at finer stats reveals the grisly odds. 
Nearly 54 percent of tech IPOs launched by early Novem¬ 
ber plunged below offer price, 12 percent more than in 
'97.Totaling only 85, the fewest since 1992, the deals 
scored the decade's lowest average return: 12.61 percent. 
Although that's far above the average 10 percent drop in 
IPO values overall, and magnitudes better than that in, 
say, leisure and recreation (-33), it's a huge reversal from 
the 65 percent average return for IPOs between 1990 
through 1997. It's no wonder a record 36 tech offerings 
were withdrawn or postponed by early November. 

But not all tech sectors fared poorly. While the largest 
group - software IPOs - lost 7 percent on average. 


service-related offerings gained 38 percent. And semi¬ 
conductors, though still only 6 percent of all tech deals, 
claimed the largest average return: 46 percent. 

Among major IPO underwriters as well, the carnage 
was not indiscriminate. According to research firm Comm- 
Scan, US-based tech IPOs led by Hambrecht & Quist and 
NatlonsBanc Montgomery plunged below offer prices an 
average of 21 and 46 percent respectively, at press time, 
while the picks of Goldman Sachs rose an average of 101. 

None of these numbers, however, answers the ques¬ 
tion on the minds of bankers and investors as 1999 
begins: Was '98 just another dip on the bumpy road to 
riches? Definitely not, says Ruth Porat, managing director 
at Morgan Stanley. Most downturns are spurred by dis¬ 
crete events, she says,"but this time, you thought it was 
Russia, you thought it was Latin America, then it was 
hedge funds. 1998 was death by a thousand cuts." 

Still, Porat and others are certain IPOs will go on."New 
stock issues are the mother's milk of the modern invest¬ 
ment community," says Cory Johnson ofTheStreet.com. 
"Without new names on trading screens, traders don't have 
new markets to make, analysts don't have new stories to 
tell, investment bankers don't get shots at secondary offer¬ 
ings. These guys need \POs."-Julie Greenberg 
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www.musicblvd.com 

BAREFOOT 


Too busy to go buy your favorite tunes? Shop for music on-line with Visa. 
Where you can buy everything from classical to rock, jazz to rap. 

It’s fast. It’s safe. It’s off the charts for music lovers. 
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Worldwide. Webwide. Visa? It’s everywhere you want to be? 


© 1998 Visa U.S.A. 


www.visa.com 
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owners surveyed said they worried about getting adequate access to technology Pational Foundation for Women Business Ownerf|^ Almost one-third of television viewers say they 



ECOMMERCE HOT SPOTS 

Who Will Rock 1999 

M any Internet moons ago, Jeff Bezos and two flacks sat at a table 
in the Wired offices and made a case for their Web start-up, soon 
to "carry" more titles than any bookstore in the world. That meeting 
has remained memorable not only because of Amazon.com's perfor¬ 
mance, but because Bezos broke a sweat insisting that the Web was 
suitable for any number of retail categories. He'd made lists! To finish 
the point, he declared that if he'd figured a better way to sell diapers 
on the Web, he might have gone that route. 

He settled on books instead of diapers, however, because the 
Web was best suited for retail categories that (1) had a large num¬ 
ber of SKUs (aka stock-keeping units - translation: huge selection), 
(2) required only modest graphical representation (so a thumbnail 
of the product would load onscreen quickly), and (3) cost significantly 
more than the price of shipping (otherwise, why bother?). 

These days, Bezos isn't taking any time out to expound on his 
favorite categories - he's too busy moving on them. But why should 
Bezos have all the fun? Here's a look at the consumer categories that 
have really taken off - and a few to grow on. - Brad Wieners 


Category 


Top Dog{s) Margin Notes 


Bezos's Top Picks, Circa 1996 
PC hardware Dell 


Software 

Books 

Music 

Videos 

Five Bezos Missed 
Air travel 


Beyond.com 

Amazon.com 

CDnow 

Reel.com 


Auctions 


Cars 


Flowers, gifts, 
greetings 


Preview, Expedia, 
Travelocity, 
Priceline.com 
eBay, OnSale 

autobytel.com, 
Autoweb.com, 
Carpoint 
1-800-Flowers 


Financial services Schwab, 

(investing) E*Trade 

Five to Watch in 1999 
Financial services E-Loan, 

(lending) HomeShark 

Events ticketing Ticketmaster 


Apparel 


Dietary 

supplements 

Insurance 


L. L. Bean, 

J. Crew, 

Gap 

GreenTree, Mother 
Nature, VitaSave 
InsWeb, Quicken's 
InsureMarket, 
E-lnsure Services 


Still the poster boy for mass cus¬ 
tomization. 

Saw 300 percent growth ini998. 

The Mario Andretti of online retailing. 
Merged with N2K to take top spot. 

Has sold more than 300,000 copies of 
Titanic, 

Convenient for the airlines, too: 
fewer empty seats. 

The IPO run-up may not last, but 
eBay's earnings will. 

Digital-age lead generators give 
rise to the know-it-all car buyer. 

Along with FedEx, 1-800-Flowers 
remains the poster kid for just-in- 
time delivery. 

As many as 96 online brokerages now 
crowd this market. 

More contingent on interest rates 
than anything else, of course, but 
a Net natural. 

See "Boffo Box Office" (right). 

Not that apparel isn't huge already, 
but expect it to really hit home this 
year. 

Expected to reach $70 million by 
year's end. 

Think of something you'd want to 
spend less time doing. 


NICHE MARKET 


Home Depot Sleeps In 


A mericans spend roughly 
$140 billion a year on paint, 
two-by-fours, faucets, rain 
spouts, and other fixer-upper 
necessities - about seven times 
what they spend on books. 

What’s more, these items tend to 
be uniform and bulky, making 
delivery a bonus. So given Ama- 
zon.com’s success with books, 
why has no one nailed the home- 
improvement category? 

Industry leader Home Depot 
won’t discuss its Net strategy, but 
rival Lowe’s expects to be up and 
running by midyear. Meanwhile, 
several start-ups, including 
Home Building Resource (www 
.homebuildingresource.com/) and 
ImproveNet {www.improvenet 
.com/), are cornering market 
niches. And ImproveNet’s got a 
blueprint that may pay off even 
after Home Depot wakes up. 

ImproveNet matches renova¬ 
tion projects with its database of 
600,000-plus local contractors 
who have been prescreened for 
proper licenses, good credit, 
and legal histories. Because the 
service is valuable - finding a 
good, honest contractor is like 
trying to find a spouse on dead¬ 
line - it’s seeing strong demand. 


Most important, access to this 
client base lets ImproveNet 
draw on at least four different 
income streams before turning 
to banner ads: Contractors pay 
$6 for a chance to bid a job (plus 
a percentage for jobs they win); 
suppliers of big-ticket items pay 
for leads - clients who are mak¬ 
ing once-in-a-lifetime purchase 

^ iV'T I 



Nailing it: ImproveNet prez Robert Stevens. 


decisions; architects and manu¬ 
facturers pay for enhanced place¬ 
ment in a design gallery and 
virtual store; and homeowners 
pay a fee for background checks 
on contractors not hired through 
ImproveNet. - John Rubino 


STEALTH MARKET 

Boffo Box Dffice 

A S a rapt audience of analysts and Net shoppers 
applaud Amazon.com's opening act ($45 mil¬ 
lion in losses, including acquisitions, on $154 million 
sales during Q3 1998), the main event in online enter¬ 
tainment is going largely unnoticed. It's online ticketing. 

True, the revenues don't trump Amazon.com's. But the profit 
margins are much, much sweeter.Tickets, after all, are pure Infor¬ 
mation - no troublesome inventory. Analysts at Forrester Research believe 
that by 2003, online ticketing will generate more than $2 billion in trans¬ 
actions - and they were revising that estimate up as this article went to 
press. Indeed, baseball fans provided some promising stats to Ticketmas¬ 
ter Online last fall when one in four seats for five playoff games at San 
Diego's Qualcomm Stadium sold over the Web. 

It's little wonder online ticketing is so popular: QuickTime VR tours of ^ 
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switch on the tube not for its quality programming but to keep themselves company lArbitron^ Sesame Street is aired on public television more than any other show, topping the News \ 




Aliens angle for an Oscar. 

VIDEOGAMES - 


Joysticking It to the Academy 


venues certainly let buyers make 
more informed seat selections than 
they'd get glancing at 2-D xeroxes 
of stadium plans. Launched In'95, 
TicketWeb hit about $3.5 million 
In sales In '98, mostly for tickets to 
nightclubs. Its fees are around a third 
of those charged by Ticketmaster, 
but founder Rick Tyler says he's thriv¬ 
ing anyway, largely by focusing on 
venues that slip by the ticket giant, 
and by going global. In October,Tyler 
announced the launch of TicketWeb 
South Africa. 

Ticketmaster enters the fray with 
a staggering roster of exclusive con¬ 
tracts with pro sports and music 
arenas and the ability to charge $12 
million for space on its home page. 

By merging with CitySearch and 
gearing up for an IPO,Ticketmaster Is 
trying to fuse its infrastructure to a 
name-brand Internet regional enter¬ 
tainment guide. It may work. But the 
bad news is that so far the industry 
giant has not cut its famously fat sur¬ 
charges - often 20 percent and up. 

Yet if upstarts like TicketWeb 
don't crack TIcketmaster's monopoly 

- Ticketmaster Online rings up in 
a month almost three times what 
TicketWeb does all year - some other 

True, revenues in the 
ticket biz don’t trump 
Amazon.com’s, but the 
profit margins are 
much, much sweeter. 

market makers might. Rather than 
sell tickets, Pegasus Internet pro¬ 
vides online ticket-sales systems to 
cultural institutions like the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and the New 
York Philharmonic, as well as Broad¬ 
way broker Tele-charge. 

Meanwhile,TIcketsLive, backed by 
Intel and CMG@Ventures, Is pooling 
zoos, college sports teams. Las Vegas 
hotels, and most of the museums in 
Florence, Italy, into a secure ATM-like 
network with multiple points of 
entry - including any connected box 
office, and ultimately your desktop. 

- Ian Christe 


H ollywood's film adaptations of 
videogames have mostly been 
abysmal flops, but gamemakers are 
having better luck jumping genres. 
In fact, Oddworld Inhabitants'all-CG 
minimovie from its recent release 

OPERATING SYSTEMS 


Oddworld: Abe's Exoddus is up for an 
Academy Award nomination - an 
industry first. Nine months in the 
making by 27 artists, the movie 
accompanies gameplay and features 
a rogue's gallery of photorealistic 


aliens. Whether the film's dark 
industrial ambience will convince 
the Academy it's the best animated 
short remains to be seen, but no 
doubt the gap between Oscars and 
joysticks is shrinking. - Scott McKim 


Sneaking Past Windows 

L ast fall, a Dell Computer spokesperson quietly 
admitted that the company was shipping servers 
and PCs preinstalled with the Linux operating sys¬ 
tem. The disclosure barely caused a ripple in the 
hardware industry but marked an important mile¬ 
stone: It was the first time a major server manufac¬ 
turer publicly acknowledged factory-installing the 
free Unix-like OS. 

Linux already has a strong following in the net¬ 
working and ISP markets, where downtime has a 
direct bearing on the bottom line (a single server 
failure can easily affect hundreds of users). Jon 
Oltsik, a senior analyst with Forrester Research, 
believes Linux will remain “limited to the techie 
community.” However, it’s precisely such businesses, 
with technically adept staff, that are using Linux 


and its open-source relatives so successfully. By 
some estimates, Linux currently whirrs away on 
more than 7 million servers and PCs. 

Linux’s low-key endorsement from Dell heralds 
increasing acceptance elsewhere; for example, while 
it’s not preinstalling the OS (yet), Compaq is consid¬ 
ering providing telephone support for Linux run¬ 
ning on its Intel- and Alpha-based servers. 

Windows NT is expected to reach 60 percent of 
Fortune 1,000 company servers by 2000. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Redmond giant is worried: An internal 
Microsoft memo leaked in November stated that 
“Linux poses a significant near-term revenue threat 
to Windows NT.” Skulking around the OS melee, 
Linux is proving that marketing clout doesn’t equal 
functionality. - Stephan Somogyi 
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Hour With Jim Lehrer, in second place, and Barney & Friends, a close third (Corporation for Public Broadcisllnfl When starting up their machines for the first time, one In five new PC 




Ranking Tendency Life Expectancy 


1 

in 

Computing Fabrics 

36 months 


The quest for One Big Computer - a seamless architecture uniting PCs, 
servers, and peripherals - has a new contender: computing fabrics. Once 
microprocessors are packaged as tightly grouped "cells," boosters argue, 
distributed Unix software like SGI's Cellular Irix or hypernetworking tech 
such as Sun's Jini can transform a LAN into a massively parallel multiproc¬ 
essor capable of tapping every cell's last clock cycle. But the major impetus 
behind this everyware dream scheme - cheap hardware - is also the major 
stumbling block: Given the escalating lines of code in software, it's cheaper 
and easier to throw hardware at bottlenecks than it is to rearchitect net¬ 
works. For at least the foreseeable future, the promise of a transparent 
computing fabric might look more like a bulky suit of chain mail. 


2 

in 

VoxML 

9 months 


What makes television the coolest cool medium, according to McLuhan, 
is not the visual appeal, but the aural. Well, the Webheads behind VoxML 
can already hear the cybercash registers ringing. Among the self-interested 
backers of browsing by voice. Motorola hopes to spur wireless phone calls. 
Nuance plans to propagate speech-recognition software, and Visa envi¬ 
sions a new kind of impulse buying. Using URLs to supplant 800 numbers 
- call it v-commerce - could certainly make the Web safe for computer- 
phobes. But turning sites Into bit-based call centers requires a flat Web 
architecture at odds with today's breed of clickthrough banner advertising. 
Give us a call when ScratchNSniffXML lets us sample Eternity. 


3 

n 

One-Time Pad Encryption 

3 months 


Soon after the EFFers broke DES, Ultimate Privacy and TriStrata started 
touting "unbreakable" one-time pad encryption based on the Vernam 
cipher, an ultrasecure crypto approach favored by military intelligence. 
Each character of a message gets assigned a random character from the 
key; the one-time keypad is physically delivered to the receiver and then, 
true to its name, destroyed.There's the rub: Sending a megabyte email 
requires that you first courier a megabyte key to your "messaging partner." 
One-time pad might be unbreakable, but It's a commercial crack-pipe 
dream bound to turn code crackers into cat burglars. 


n 

n 

Red Bull 

12 months 


As the always-on economy turns desk jockeying into an extreme sport 
on a par with skyboarding, a new class of metabolism-boosting "energy 
drinks" has emerged to combat mental and physical fatigue. At the head 
of the charge of these coffee-meets-Cllf Bar beverages Is Red Bull, a 
chalky Austrian treat that combines caffeine, vitamins, and an amino 
acid known as taurine.That the secret ingredient was first discovered 
in the male organ of a bull has engendered wild speculation about the 
exact nature of the stimulation. Don't expect anything more than a jolt: 
Taurine appears naturally in the gall and is now harvested synthetically. 
Still, the promise of bull-like stamina should sound mighty appealing 
to geeks trapped In veal-fattening pens. 

- Jesse Freund (hype-list@wlred.com) 


INTERNET CENSORSHIP 


Girls! Girls! Links! 


T he budget bill that Clinton 
signed into law in October was 
4,000 pages long, so you probably 
didn’t get through all of it. But 
buried inside is the Children’s 
Online Protection Act, aka CDAII 
- legislation that threatens to 
hide everything from obgyn.net 
to frisky Yahoo! keyword searches 
behind age-verification check¬ 
points. According to the law, 
commercial sites distributing 
material deemed “harmful to 
minors” must implement a pro¬ 
cess - say, credit card registration 
- to keep the under-18 at bay. 

With the ACLU and the EFF 
challenging CDA II in 
court this winter, 
many Web site 
owners are 
already 



at DC law firm Hogan & Hartson, 
says CDA II “leaves a wide gray 
area” about whether it’s illegal 
to “make information available.” 
John Place, Yahoo I’s general 
counsel, says Yahoo! is “still eval¬ 
uating the law” regarding its 
impact on credit card verification 
requirements for adult chat and 
auctions. 

So what about the Persian Kitty 
porn portal? Beth Mans¬ 
field’s site doesn’t post 
its own erotica, but 
it dishes up plenty 
of X-rated 
links. 

Mansfield says 
she won’t put age 
checks in place 
until there’s a 
general shift 
toward age 


If portal sites like Yaheo! 

are forced to filter adult links, 

“it will break down the structure of the Web.’ 


behaving as if the law were 
DOA. But if CDA II stands - a 
very real possibility (see “The 
Perils of CDA II,” Wired 6.11, 
page 92) - it could create sig¬ 
nificant hassles for webmasters 
and radically reshape the Web’s 
information ecology. 

Search directory-cum-portals 
like Yahoo! face some of the most 
serious and bedeviling challenges: 
Consider potentially “harmful” 
links to outside sites, pointers 
to “adult” chat and clubs, even 
links to ecommerce areas that 
hawk dildos. Currently, Yahoo! 
users searching for risque con¬ 
tent are served adult ad banners, 
not to mention pointers to gen¬ 
uine porn. Under the proposed 
law, the company could be fined 
for simply offering such links. 
Robert Corn-Revere, a former 
FCC lawyer who is now a partner 


verification systems online. But 
just to be on the safe side, she’s 
toning down the spicy ad banners 
that adorn the site. “If this law 
ends up pertaining to who you 
link to,” she says, “it will break 
down the structure of the Web.” 

The new law also creates the 
typical censorship conundrums. 
The Body, an AIDS and HIV 
resource site developed specifi¬ 
cally for those under 18, chal¬ 
lenges the distinction between 
“helpful” and “harmful” to 
minors. And Nerve, a plaintiff in 
the ACLU appeal, begs the ques¬ 
tion of quality: Is “literate smut” 
the same thing as porn? 

But whether it’s his links or his 
literature that are in question. 
Nerve founder Rufus Griscom 
refuses to card users at the door 
- at least not, he says, “till some¬ 
one picks a fight.” - Austin Bunn 
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owners faces hardware or software glitches that require technical support iWmd&ws magazine|2 Twenty-one percent of news stories about corporations present a positive spin that could 



Face Value 

Frem Rwanda to the former Yugoslavia, child-tracing programs 
“orphans of war” with their famiiies. By Marie de ia Soudiere 
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Zfl/re 1995: Of 10,000 children photographed, 3,500 were reunited with family. 


I nside the huge tent of hamhoo 
covered with plastic sheeting sit 
rows and rows and rows of little 
faces, 2- hy 4-inch photographs 
pasted on makeshift hoards with 
clumsy signs written on pieces of 
recycled cardboard. And all 
around, sometimes pressing up to 
the display boards, are dozens of 
silent adults, looking, scrutiniz¬ 
ing, searching these boards 
intensely for a familiar face, the 
face of their lost child. 

Unaccompanied children typi¬ 
cally make up between 3 and 5 
percent of refugees. In particu¬ 
larly dire or strife-ridden situa¬ 
tions this percentage can be even 
higher. The current situation in 
Kosovo, where Serbian offensives 
have displaced more than 300,000 
people, means a significant num¬ 
ber of children are missing. 

The world is quick to call these 
separated children orphans. 
However, in recent emergencies, 
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systematic tracing has proven 
that practiccdly all these “orphans 
of war” have parents or relatives 
willing to care for them - if only 
they can be found. At the Interna¬ 
tional Rescue Committee (www 
.intrescom.org/), famous in Silicon 


www.alb-net.com/ 

Home of the Kosovo Crisis Center (KCC), 
a sort of Kosovo crisis portal site. 
www.albanian.com/ 

Begun in early 1995, it has general 
information regarding Albania and 
Albanian homelands (Kosovo, western 
Macedonia, Montenegro, Greece). 
www.kohaditore.com/ 

Pictures by Koha Ditore from Prishtina - 
critical to human rights efforts. 


Valley for helping a young Hun¬ 
garian refugee named Andy Grove 
in 1957, we try to do just that. 

There are several ways of trac¬ 
ing children. The techniques we 
use depend on many factors 
specific to the situation, from the 


WWW. kosovo.com/ 

The Serbian Democratic Movement's 
home on the Web, devoted to a nonvio¬ 
lent solution to the conflict. 
listserv.ascu.buffalo.edu/archives 
/albanews.html 

Cana and his friends Dardan Blaku, Etrit 
Bardhi, and Besnik Pula began this list- 
serv in April 1995, a few months after 
albanian.com went live.They were soon 
joined by ilir Zenku in Tirana. It's intended 
as a news outlet as well as a discussion. 


□ 0 


Inside the First “Internet War” 

If the US-Vietnam conflict was the first TV war, the struggle engulfing 
the provinces of the former Yugoslavia is the first Internet war, as the 
response to Serbian attacks on ethnic Albanians in Kosovo last year clearly 
demonstrated (see "Balkans Online," Wired 3.11, page 158). Mentor Cana, 
an ex-pat Albanian who works at AT&T, is one of several who helps pro¬ 
mote awareness of the Kosovars' plight. Here's his pick of online resources. 


geography in the child’s country, 
the circumstances of separation, 
the various media available, the 
child’s age, even politics. The 
basis of most tracing programs 
is hand-written forms with perti¬ 
nent information about the child, 
which is usually, but not always, 
entered in a database. 

But then what? Names and 
particulars of the children can be 
beamed over the radio, particu¬ 
larly useful in places where travel 
is difficult or dangerous. But for 
the little ones too young or too 
traumatized to know their names 
and where they come from, photo 
tracing is often the only means 
we have. 

A display of photos of lost 
children always attracts a large 
crowd, thereby multiplying the 
chances that children may be 
recognized by someone - a 
neighbor, a distant cousin. We 
also place photos in local news¬ 
papers, or print them on leaflets 
distributed widely in villages or 
refugee camps. Photos are also 
important because they show 
the child at the time he or she 
was found - many families can’t 
recognize a child after years of 
separation. 

In 1995, in Eastern Zaire, 
crowds would gather every morn¬ 
ing, waiting for the tent to open, 
and parents, grandparents, broth¬ 
ers, sisters would spend hours 
there, searching for someone 
they knew. Some parents without 
any news about their children, 
sometimes for up to two years, 
refused to go to the tent - they 
did not have the heart to open 
themselves to renewed loss. But 
sometimes refugees recognized 
someone else’s child, and alerted 
the family. Even when the child 
turned out not to be theirs, the 
photo exhibit inspired many par¬ 
ents who had stopped searching 
to pick up the search again. 

While we eventually posted 
more than 10,000 photographs, 
many of the children who were 
older were found through other 
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persuade audiences to buy the company's products (The Delahaye Group]|Q Some 4.6 million Net users have applied for a loan or credit card online (Cyber Diato9ue]Q Bankruptcy has 



Built for Speed 

A true dark horse, Vitesse Semiconductor’s ultrafast, sans-silicon 
chip has networking vendors waving money. By Niall McKay 


tracing methods. In all, some 
3,500 children, the majority 
under 6 years old, were reunited 
with their families through photo 
tracing. Despite this success, 
many of the little children were 
still not identified by the time 
mass repatriation of the refugees 
to Rwanda put an end to the 
effort. 

The culprit, in large part, was 
the delay in having all the photos 
ready. Since the local photo lab 
could not handle the volume of 
duplicate photos required - typi¬ 
cal of the remote places where 
tracing takes place - they were 
sent to Nairobi or New York via 
courier for color photocopying. 
Had we had digital cameras and 
a color printer, tracing of the 
younger children in several loca¬ 
tions at once would have been 
possible at the earliest stages of 
the emergency. 

While the number of children 
lost from the former Yugoslavia 
may not seem very large in com¬ 
parison to other war situations, 
some of them ended up in dire 
straits in extremely remote areas. 
I found Bosnian children in 
Sarawak, the northern part of 
Borneo, and others in Pakistan. 
We photographed them and took 
their pictures back to the former 
Yugoslavia for follow-up. There is 
no doubt that transmitting the 
photos and data of separated 
children over the Internet would 
greatly facilitate and accelerate 
finding their families. 

It is my hope that increased 
use of high tech will sharpen the 
efficiency of our tracing methods 
and speed up the reunification 
of parents and children. In war, 
there are so many horrible things 
we can’t fix, so much futility, but 
if we can return one child to 
someone who loves them, it is 
worth it. ■ ■ ■ 


Marie de la Soudiere is director of 
the International Rescue Commit¬ 
tee’s Children Affected by Armed 
Conflict Program. 


L ast year, as chip giants like Intel 
and Motorola fell prey to the 
economy's ominous ups and downs, 
an unexpected leader emerged.The 
fastest-growing chipmaker in the US 
is a company you've never heard of: 
Vitesse Semiconductor. 

Vitesse - French for "speed" - is 
true to its name. By using the more 
exotic gallium arsenide instead of 
everyday silicon, Vitesse's integrated 
circuits can operate at speeds of up 
to 10 GHz - 20 times faster than the 
fastest Pentium II. 

Five years ago, Camarillo, Califor¬ 
nia-based Vitesse found itself in a 
bad marriage. Its high-speed galli¬ 
um arsenide processors drove Con¬ 
vex, Sun, and HP mainframes and 
supercomputers. (Because elec¬ 
trons travel faster through gallium 
arsenide than silicon, it was ideal - 
despite steep costs - for supercom¬ 
puters that required extremely high 
speed.) But when the mainframe 
market shrank, so did Vitesse's prof¬ 
its. By 1993 its revenue had fallen to 
$26 million, a nearly 40 percent 
drop from 1992. 

About the time Vitesse's profits 
bottomed out, the computer Industry 
had a new problem: how to move 
large chunks of data quickly across 
a network. Says Lou Tomasetta, 
Vitesse's cofounder and CEO:"Wlthin 
a few years everybody needed more 
bandwidth." 

So Vitesse reengineered its gallium 
arsenide chips to power emerging 
technologies like ATM, gigabit Ether¬ 
net, and fiber optics."We took the 
exact same processes, equipment, 
and interconnect methods that Intel 
uses for silicon and applied them to 
gallium arsenide," says Tomasetta. 

Talk about serendipity. High-speed 
networking technology began to 
take hold In the mid-1990s, right as 
Vitesse was looking for new cus¬ 
tomers. Its brag sheet now includes 


Ericsson, Alcatel, Lucent, and Siemens. 

In October 1998, Vitesse reported 
revenues in excess of $175 million, 
up 67 percent from 1997.That same 
month it doubled its production 
capacity with a new $100 million chip 


plant in Colorado Springs, which will 
enable Vitesse to expand into high¬ 
speed integrated circuits for network 
hubs, routers, and switches; Cisco 
and 3Com are among those who'll 
tap the growing supply. 

Rivals are only Just now popping 
up. IBM recently announced that 
it had devised a cheaper way to 


produce silicon germanium, which 
has properties similar to gallium 
arsenide but had been too costly to 
manufacture. 

Vitesse's five-year jump on the 
market, however, means It's already 


spitting out low-cost chips."We've 
known for a long time that gallium 
arsenide could increase processor 
speeds," says Tomasetta."Now, peo¬ 
ple in silicon will kill for that extra 
20 percent." ■ ■ ■ 


Niall McKay is a Wired News tech¬ 
nology reporter. 
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Nouveau Niche 

So, Meg, you just won the IPO lottery and eBay's market cap 
soared above $4 billion - are you going to Disneyland? Not 
quite yet, president and CEO Meg Whitman confesses/'l feel 
like I'm sitting in a whirlwind." Corporate wallet fattened, her 
first priority is to launch a marketing campaign that includes 
radio and print buys - and perhaps TV, if she can figure out 
how to use the tube to reach eBay's diverse clientele of vin¬ 
tage widget scavengers and eclectic watch collectors (see "My 
Obsession," page 102). - Jesse Freund 


MisRepresentative 

US Representative Mike Oxley, 
54, spent a couple of years as an 
FBI agent, so he knows more 
than the average Congress 
member about how to catch 
crooks. Unfortunately for R-rated 
webheads, however, the nine- 
term Ohio Republican recently 
focused his formidable skills on 
cracking down on the Net. When 
US Senator Dan Coats's bill that 
would force commercial Web 
sites to restrict access to material 
"harmful to minors"got bottled 
up (see "Girls! Girls! Links!" page 
68), Oxley whipped the proposal 
into shape. Pacifying service 
providers with new exemptions, 
Oxley crippled the opposition 
and overran last-minute White 


Thriller 

"Games and movies have a lot in 
common,"according to screen¬ 
writer, movie producer, and game 
developer Dean Devlin. "Both 
are incredibly expensive, and 
take about a year to make." And 
with that, the cofounder of Cen- 
tropolis Entertainment appears 
to dismiss the unsavory experi¬ 
ence of penning and producing 
Godzilla. Of course, Devlin has 
also had cinematic success - he 
wrote and produced Indepen¬ 
dence Day - but now he's after 
Internet glory. Having launched 
the online game rendition of 
the lizard pic, he's completing 


Centropolis's second Netventure 
game, Amerikon. Next he's con¬ 
sidering a joystick collaboration 
with horrormeister John Carpen¬ 
ter. Says Devlln:"rm addicted to 
gaming." - Jesse Freund 


You’ve Got Links! 

' I'd like to take credit for build¬ 
ing the team that built the 
world's largest dialup net¬ 
work," says Michael Connors, 
AOL's president of technology. 
When Connors started at AOL 
In 1992, the service handled 
2,000 users at a time and had 
a market cap of $23 million. 
1998:800,000 people log on 
together and the company's 
valued at $31 billion. So, when 
Connors recently called it 
quits, AOL put him on the 
board of its foundation and 
added "emeritus" to his title - 
the biz equivalent of retiring a 
jersey. His new goal:"a single¬ 
digit handicap."-Jesse Freund 


House objections to get CDA II 
signed into law."He was dogged 
in his pursuit of this bill," says 
Alan Davidson, counsel at the 
Center for Democracy and Tech- 
nology."Unfortunately, it's 
unconstitutional. A-plus for 
tactics, D for substance." 

- Aaron Pressman 
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the Web {JD Power and AssoclatesjQ Ecommerce sales will hit $1 trillion by 2005 (Organization for Economic 


keting Oroupl^ One-fourth of new-car buyers in the US consult auto sites on 


Name the famed author who 
recently asked:"Are we alone in 
the universe? Are we an exam¬ 
ple of what is out there? The 
DNA code is the first half of the 
answer." If you guessed mystery 
scribe Walter Mosley, creator 
of the Easy Rawlins novels, 
you've probably read his 
recently released SF book. Blue 
Light.lhe extraterrestrial nature 
tome is a surprise to all but our 
president's favorite living writer. 
"I got paid to write mysteries," 
recalls Mosley, who had a devil 
of a time finding a publisher 
for his otherworldly work."But 
I don't like to be put in ghet¬ 
tos." Next up, Mosley plans to 
turn the story line into a trilogy 
about global redemption 
through galactic radiation - 
assuming, of course, his next 
Blue Light gets a green one. 

- Jesse Freund 
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Development and Cooperation^ By 2002,16 million US homes will have high-speed cable modems; cable companies will provide 80 percent of broadband Net connections fForrester 



Unbound: US Bancorp's Rob Haas. 


PIEPARING FOR Y2K...PREPRRING FOR Y2K...PREPARING FOR Y2 

Been There, Dene That 

I f anyone tells you that they’re 100 percent ready for 
Y2K, they’re lying to you or themselves,” says Rob 
Haas, US Bancorp’s Y2K project manager. “There are 
just too many unknowns.” US Bancorp has completed 
21 months of Y2K remediation, reporting that before 
January 1,1999, it will have completed upgrades, tested 
mission-critical apps, and developed contingency plans 
- a full year before the big day. 

But no testing is definitive. “We’re building up addi¬ 
tional reserves to ensure people have cash on hand,” 
says Haas, “and checking call centers to make sure 
they have backup power in case of a brownout.” Even 
the US Federal Reserve will add an extra $50 billion 
in currency to its cash inventory as a hedge against 
possible panic withdrawals. 

Senior bank officials recruited Haas, then a director 
of software development at EDI Solutions, in June 
1996. He proceeded to enlist the hacking skills of 40 
full-time US Bancorp employees and a squadron of 
part-time support. Under his watch, the bank’s Y2K 
army has renovated 11,000 PCs and inspected 65 mil¬ 
lion lines of code from 1,500 software applications. 

Most of this year will be spent doing more tests and 
making last-minute tweaks. The price tag: $50 million. 

But while Haas, a veteran Cobol programmer, may 
have his own work wrapped up, interconnected institu¬ 
tions could still bring down the system. Kazim Isfahani, 
a Giga Information Group analyst, expects some smaller 
banks to have difficulty repairing far-flung ATM net¬ 
works and payment systems in time. “And your net¬ 
work,” he cautions, “is only as strong as your weakest 
link.” US Bancorp will spend this year selectively test¬ 
ing its trading partners. 

Haas warns that preparing for Y2K is ultimately a 
crapshoot. “It comes down to crossing your fingers,” 
he says. “And you’ve got to be in a position to react to 
anything.” - Spencer E. Ante 


The Bugs in Your Future 


M illennium fever,as much as 
anything, fuels the panic over 
Y2K. Just as the Book of Revelation 
loosed apocalyptic visions on 10th- 
century Europe, Y2K has given 
today's society its own doomsday. 
But 2000 is not alone as a drop- 
dead date for computing systems. 
The bugs listed here arise from 
myopic attempts to take shortcuts, 
cut typing time, or avoid arguments. 
Too bad most of the coders won't 
be around to see the results of their 
handiwork. - Paul Boutin 


January 1,1999 
" Y2K Junior 

In a kind of preview of Y2K, 
programs that use "99" as a 
sentinel value (for example, 
to indicate that no year value 
was available for a given 
database entry) start treating 
everyday dates as special 
cases. Fortunately, the only 
vulnerable are the few com¬ 
panies that have not yet 
begun a Y2K audit or that 
chose another set of numbers. 


August 22,1999 

► GPS Rollover 
GPS software rolls over Its 
week counter for the first 
time. GPS satellites in geosyn¬ 
chronous orbit measure time 
in weeks; every 1,024 weeks 
(about 19 years, eight months), 
this value changes from 1,023 
to 0. With the system dating 
from January 5,1980, the roll¬ 
over has never been tested 
live before. Bugs in Interna¬ 
tional-funds transfer programs 
that use GPS dates could 
cause 20-year errors in calcu¬ 
lating interest rates. 


September 9,1999 

► End-of-Flle Bug (Part 1) 
Programs that use "9999" as 
an end-of-file marker may 
mistake the date 9/9/99 as 
an end of file, or vice versa. 
But by this time, Y2K-type 
failures will already be fre¬ 
quent news, occurring when¬ 
ever business contracts, drug 
prescriptions, travel arrange¬ 
ments, and other critical 
transactions involving future 
dates venture Into the no¬ 
ma n's-land of 00. 


January 1,2000 

► The Big One 
Even if 85 percent of all Y2K- 
prone applications are fixed, 
about 1.7 million will still fall 
next New Year's Day. Jason 
Matusow, strategy manager 
for Microsoft's Y2K effort, has 
deployed hundreds of "the 
people closest to the code" 
to test and debug the com¬ 
pany's wares and minimize 
the impact. But most institu¬ 
tions won't have this luxury: 
The programmers who wrote 
their code have long since 
moved on to other projects. 


ae 
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Research^^ Seventy-seven percent of Americans believe the Net improves grades and is a necessary tool for academic success |AT&f Sixty-three percent of Americans want to elimi- 



PREPARING FOR Y2K...PREPARIN6 FOR Y2K...PREPARING FOR Y2K...PREPARING FOR Y2K 


Are You on the 


I f the Y2K bug is a plague that threatens 
to cripple the US economy, then Y2K 
blacklists - sometimes known as leper 
lists - could be called the vaccine. Some 
firms worry that Y2K glitches might force 
unprepared clients, customers, and sup¬ 
pliers out of business, and to guard 
against such unpleasant surprises many 
are now creating leper lists to protect 
themselves from potential plague victims. 

First Union National Bank, the sixth- 
largest commercial bank in the US, recently 
completed a Y2K credit-risk assessment 
for all its existing loans and new loans 
under consideration.The bank probably 
hasn't rejected any loan applications 
because of Y2K, but lending officers have 
assigned each borrower a low-, medium-, 
or high-risk rating, with companies in 
technology-dependent industries like 
health care, energy, and agriculture 
receiving the greatest scrutiny."We've 
adjusted our loan-loss reserves based on 
the probability of loan defaults due to 
the Year 2000," says Greg Coffey, Year 
2000 policy officer for the bank. 

Bob Wynne, a spokesperson for Bank of 
America, acknowledges that BofA is also 
compiling lists based on its loan portfo¬ 
lios. "We're asking customers about Y2K 
when they come to us for a loan," says 
Wynne."lt will become even more impor¬ 
tant as we move forward." 

Indeed, the Federal Financial Institu¬ 
tions Examination Council - a group that 
includes representatives from the Trea¬ 
sury Department and the Federal Reserve 


Leper List? 

Board - has issued Year 2000 guidelines 
that essentially require federally insured 
banks to create leper lists as part of their 
efforts to implement "appropriate risk 
controls." Borrowers are evaluated on the 
basis of Y2K compliance, exposure to 
derivatives, reliance upon international 
trade, and overall financial well-being. 
And like any good doctor making house 
calls, many banks are checking up on 
clients monthly. 

But don't count on taking a peek at a 
bank's leper list - federal law strictly 
prohibits the release of information con¬ 
tained in FFIEC examination reports. 
Instead, third-party firms such as mutual 
funds management and financial ratings 
services have been compiling their own 
leper lists, using whatever data they can. 
Weiss Ratings, a Florida-based firm, 
recently released its own survey of banks 
and S&Ls - of the 1,500 institutions it 
surveyed for readiness, 127 scored "below 
average." 

Leper lists are also popping up in other 
highly interdependent industries, like 
manufacturing and logistics. FedEx, for 
one, is using a "red, yellow, and green" 
ranking system to assess key vendors, 
suppliers, and service providers like air¬ 
ports and utilities."We're finding that 
what you read in the papers is generally 
true," says Dinah Allison from FedEx's 
Year 2000 Project Office."There's still 
time to come into compliance, but for 
now there are way too many names on 
our red list." - Spencer E. Ante 


DIGITAL AUDIO 

Pandora’s Boom Box 

T he folks at Diamond Multimedia want to sell you a 
cool new gadget: a $200 walkman-like device called 
Rio that uses memory chips to play highly compressed, 
CD-quality MP3 audio files. Compact and elegant, Rio 
was supposed to ship nationwide last fall. Instead, the 
Recording Industry Association of America slapped the 
San Jose-based company with a lawsuit that stopped 
the product dead in its tracks. Distribution has since 
gotten under way, but the struggle over the future of 
MP3 is just beginning. 

Depending on who's count¬ 
ing, between 5 and 10 million 
people have already down¬ 
loaded one of the many pro¬ 
grams used to listen to MP3 
files found on the Net. And 
many musicians - from garage 
bands to the Beastie Boys - 
now use MP3 to distribute 
their work. But the platform 
has also been embraced by music pirates, who use it to 
bootleg copyrighted recordings. RIAA president Hilary 
Rosen says MP3 playback devices like Rio "clearly exploit 
the pirate market."The RIAA favors competing tech¬ 
nologies that include built-in antipiracy protections 
and has appealed the October ruling that allowed the 
Rio to ship. 

But It looks like the MP3 genie won't be stuffed back 
Into the bottle anytime soon. Samsung has plans to 
introduce a player of its own, while UK-based empeg 
Ltd. is working on an MP3 car audio system.The race is 
on to see whether raw consumer demand will prod the 
recording industry to embrace a new format, rather 
than the other way around. - Stephan Somogyi 



September 8,2001 

► End-of-File Bug (Part 2) 

One last wave of circa-2000 
problems comes when some 
Unix programs using 
"999,999,999" as an end-of- 
file marker confuse the data 
with the date - 999,999,999 
seconds since January 1,1970, 
as Unix timekeeping goes. 


2000-2025 

^ Phone-Number Fallout 
The explosion in devices 
requiring new phone connec¬ 
tions - cellular and other 
wireless telephones, pagers, 
and fax machines - Is eating 
up the supply of available 
numbers in North America's 
10-dlgit scheme. Instituting a 
new system - such as four¬ 
digit area codes - will break 
databases and other software 
based on the 10-diglt scheme 
and make millions of ceil 
phones and PDAs with fixed 
formats obsolete. 


January 19,2038 

► Unix End of Time 
Nearly 40 years from now, 
Unix systems hit their own 
date overflow bug when the 
number of milliseconds since 
January 1,1970, exceeds a 
32-bit storage value."Keep 
some perspective," advises 
Unix and C architect Dennis 
Ritchie at Bell Labs."lt's 40 
years from now. Forty years 
ago there were no commer¬ 
cial computers at all." 


Circa 2050 

^ Social Insecurity 
A billion Social Security 
numbers seems adequate 
for a nation the size of the 
United States (population 
270 million). But think of the 
ubiquity of Social Security 
numbers as identifiers. Unless 
the numbers are recycled - 
an option under considera¬ 
tion - the addition of digits 
or other changes In the sys¬ 
tem will need to be reflected 
not only in software, but in 
databases stretching back to 
the dawn of computing. 


January 1,10,000 
► Y10K 

In 10,000, software with four¬ 
digit year fields will think the 
year is AD 0000. Seem unlike¬ 
ly? Remember that most Y2K 
issues were known to devel¬ 
opers even as they wrote 
their flawed code. Bright 
spot: Given the stiff consult¬ 
ing rates charged in the 1990s 
by masters of obsolete pro¬ 
gramming languages, college 
kids in 9998 will find an easy 
way to hustle up tuition - by 
learning the 8,000-year-old 
secrets of Cobol. 
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nate bilingual education (The Sallup PollfJ Last year, Americans filled 2.78 billion prescriptions -11 for every man, woman, and child; that number Is expected to top 4 billion by 2005 



orrow Today 


Fall 1999 Fox Files 


Fox premieres the newest sci-fl TV 
drama from X-Files creator Chris 
Carter. A live-action adaptation of 
James Hudnall's 1991 comic Hars/? 
Realm, the series follows the 
escapades of private eye Dexter 
Green as he searches for a boy 
lost in a CG universe far in the 
future. Fox execs hope Carter will 
strike black gold once again. 


Winter 1999 Needle-less Doc 


Blood tests become a pain-free 
one-stop procedure courtesy 
Cytometrics's Hemoscan, a ther¬ 
mometer-like device that ana¬ 
lyzes blood without so much as a 
prick. Anemia, infections, and 
even the possibility of tumors are 
detected via a video image of 
blood flow captured by a camera- 
equipped probe placed under the 
tongue. Anomalies in red blood 
cell count are displayed within 
seconds - sans microscope or lab. 


2004 .mars 


The Internet invades Mars. Net 
surfers can visit sites with domains 
like .mars for panoramic views of 
the Fourth Rock, weather reports 
(today's forecast: dry and -23 


degrees Celsius), and eventually 
connections to the planet's first 



human visitors. Making this possi¬ 
ble is a new Internet-based proto¬ 
col - crafted by Vint Cerf & Co. - 
that supports extraterrestrial 
communication. According to the 
visionaries at NASA's Jet Propulsion 
Lab, this is merely the first link in 
an interplanetary network. 

- Jennifer Hillner and 
Patricia Krueger 



F/X 

Dead-Talent Agency 


V irtual Celebrity Productions is 
about to raise the dead - and 
famous.The ambitious Culver City, 
California-based start-up is the first 
agency dedicated exclusively to 
reanimating and licensing a stable 
of posthumous star talent. Using the 
deceased actor's lifecast, reconstruc¬ 
tive 3-D modeling, and the body of a 


live actor, cofounders Jeffrey Lotman, 
Steve Tice, and their 15-person staff 
plan to finish resurrecting their first 
celebs later this year. 

The Louis B. Mayers of the digital 
set have "signed" James Cagney, 
Vincent Price, W. C. Fields, Groucho 
Marx, Marlene Dietrich, George Burns, 
Gracie Allen, and Sammy Davis Jr. 


Resurrection: A Hollywood start-up 
licenses the departed. 


Virtual Celebrity intends to cast the 
doppelgangers in TV commercials 
and feature films."Hey, you want to 
make a movie with one of the Rat 
Pack?" asks Lotman."OK, come to us. 
We own the rights."The concept puts 
a new spin on the old MGM slogan 
"more stars than there are in heaven." 
- Ron Magid 


FILM TECH 

Future Projections 


S o impressive is the new Power 5dv digital movie 
projector that the Academy of Television Arts & 
Sciences presented its creator Brian Critchley (below) 
with two Emmys for innovative engineering - 
the first time such an award has been 
given for projection design. 

Your average film-based projector 
flashes some 24 frames per second, 
while the 5dv, manufactured by UK- 
based Digital Projection, refreshes 
the image 1,000 times per second. 

And where LCD machines draw a 
picture by progressively scanning 
lines, the 5dv illuminates the entire pic¬ 
ture at once. The Sdv's superior image is 
generated by digital light-processing technology. At 
the heart of the system lies a computer chip that 
holds up to 800,000 tiny mirrors. Digital Projection's 


engineers have fortified the micromirror, which was 
developed by Texas Instruments, with advanced optics, 
illumination, and signal-processing technologies.The 
result is a bright, clear, warm filmlike image that 
rivals its celluloid counterpart and trumps 
LCD technologies by eliminating the 
black space between pixels. 

Eventually, Digital Projection's 
machine will displace at least some of 
the theater industry's hoary mechani¬ 
cal infrastructure, in the meantime, the 
5dv is being used for smaller screen¬ 
ings and postproduction work. George 
Lucas is viewing large-format dailies from 
the Star Wars prequel with it. And, as a slick set 
element, the projector is employed on NBC Nightly News 
and Dateline to display live video and composite 
graphics during newscasts. - Spencer £. Ante 
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ON TOP OF THE WORLD™ 


"We'll go when the kids are in camp." -1982 


"We'll go when the kids are in college." -1990 


"We'll go when the kids are in labor." -1998 




Delta SkyMiles® never expire*, because vacation plans do. 

Frequent flyers take infrequent vacations. So we make andjrom a new domestic partnership with United Airlines, 
sure your SkyMiles will always be waiting patiently for you to At Delta, we'll do everything we can to make 
catch up with your vacation plans to whichever of Delta's over your business travel convenient and rewarding. 

350 destinations in 60 countries^ worldwide you'd like to visit And when you finally put down your work and 

And we have lots of ways to help make those plans come true. relax, we want to be there for you again. To 

You can earn SkyMiles from over 40 Delta partners worldwide learn more, call 1-800-323-2323. I 

Call your Travel Agent or Delta Air Lines at 1-800-221-1212, or visit us at www.detta-air.com 



"Members must take at least one qualifying Delta or Delta Connection® flight with the purchase of a fare that is eligible for mileage credit at least once every three years. All standard Delta SkyMiles 
program rules and conditions apply, f Based on cities served by Delta, Delta Connection and Delta's Worldwide Partners®. ©1998 Delta Air Lines, Inc. 







NET LEGISLATION 

The California Spammer 

E veryone agrees: Spam sucks. At last esti¬ 
mate, according to the Internet Alliance, 
unwanted messages accounted for almost a 
third of all email traffic. Now California is the 
latest state to declare war. Under a series of 
new laws in effect this month, spammers 
whose messages are routed through California- 
based servers will be required to put labels in 
the subject line of their messages - "ADV” for 
advertisements and “ADV:ADLT” for adult con¬ 
tent. This will allow email users with filtering 
software to send junk straight to the trash heap. 

The new laws also criminalize the forging of 
return addresses, require opt-out information 
for recipients, and grant California’s ISPs the 
ability to enforce their own spam policies. 

ISPs will be able to sue spammers who violate 
their terms for civil damages of up to $25,000 
per day. Alternatively, some ISPs may choose to 
charge spammers tolls in exchange for access 
to servers and subscribers. 


Hammer 

Bulk emailers whose messages pass through 
California will now need to sort through a 
thicket of conflicting ISP policies, which, some 
argue, will only push aggressive junk emailers 
offshore - beyond the state’s reach. Meanwhile, 
free speech advocates and even some antispam 
activists may challenge the labeling require¬ 
ments on First Amendment grounds. “Forced 
labeling has serious constitutional implica¬ 
tions,” says Ray Everett-Church, cofounder 
and counsel at the Coalition Against Unsolicited 
Commercial Email. “What’s next? Do antiabor¬ 
tion messages have to be labeled too?” 

Nevertheless, given California’s vast size and 
tech-sawy population. Assembly member 
Debra Bowen, who authored one piece of the 
new legislation, hopes the state’s rules will set 
a nationwide standard. With the FTC fielding 
2,000 to 2,500 spam-related complaints per 
day, she says, “it’s better to have a California 
law than nothing at all.” - Jennifer Hillner 
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Tips From an Ex-Spam King 

F ormerly the world's most notorious spammer, Sanford Wallace 
has stepped down from his throne. Hounded by activists and 
lawsuits filed by ISPs, Wallace hoisted the white flag last April and 
reinvented himself as an antispam crusader. Wired asked him to 
weigh in on the new email laws.- JanetKornblum 
Will the new laws curtail the growth of spam? 

Between California's law, Washington State's 
antispam law that took effect last summer, 
and vigilante efforts on the Net, spam¬ 
mers are going to have a hard time. 

Do they even know these laws 
exist? 

They do. Washington State's law 
ended spammers'carefree days. 

Most of the big players understand 
the law. And the small players - the 
people who have $200 bulk-email 
software - their service providers are 
cutting them off so quickly that it's becom¬ 
ing impossible to operate. 

But won't spammers continue finding loopholes? 

There is absolutely no place where one can spam now without 
violating an ISP's terms of service. If there were a way to pull it off, 
I probably would have found it a year ago. And you better believe 
I looked. 
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Oracle^ is the foundation of the Internet. 



ORACLG 



From Amazon.com to Yahoo!, the most popular Web sites depend on Oracle’s ability to handle huge numbers 


of users and enormous quantities of information —text, images, audio, video —everything. In fact, nearly 70% of the 


Internet’s top e-commerce sites use Oracle*. And with the introduction of OracleSi™, things will get even better. 


To find out why Oracle is the foundation of the Internet, 
visit us at www.oracle.comlinfol25 or call 1-800-633-0517, ext. 19339. 


ORACLe 
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By Cynthia Kling 


The promulgator of this 
revelation has agreed to 
meet me for dinner at 
The Algonquin hotel in 
New York. So far, none of 
the Friday-night sleeks 
striding through the 
lobby look like they’d 
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A mong the electric eels and the hrst Medtronics 
pacemakers at Minneapolis’s Bakken Library and 
Museum of Electricity in Life is a collection of 11 elec¬ 
tric tools dating from the turn of the century. The oldest 
of the bunch, manufactured by Weiss Instrument Man¬ 
ufacturing Company in the 1890s, is a rectangular metal 
box with a leather housing and a snaky arm hanging 
down alongside it. Another, shaped like a blow-dryer 
with a rubber ball attached to the end, purrs when 
plugged in. A larger, flatter, stainless steel blow-dryer 
vibrates and throws mild shocks. 

The tools had been catalogued as “musculo-skeletal 
relaxation devices,” but that was a bit of a fudge, because 
the Bakken’s curators 
didn’t quite know what 
people were meant to do 
with them - until Rachel 
Maines explained it. 

The musculo-skeletal 
relaxation devices were 
medical vibrators used 
by Victorian doctors 
to masturbate their 
patients to health. 


ever put their careers on the line for much - let alone an 
odd piece of machinery most academics wouldn’t admit 
to owning. But I spot Maines as soon as she walks in. 
Dressed in sensible shoes and a serviceable raincoat, 
this woman clearly hasn’t worried about what anyone 
would think of her. 

But then, if she had, she never would have spent 20 
years researching and writing The Technology of Orgasm 
- published in December by Johns Hopkins University 
Press - a scholarly, albeit racy, piece of research that 
got her booted from her job on the faculty of Clarkson 
University. 

We order. “What,” I ask Maines, a PhD from Carnegie 

Mellon, “were you do¬ 
ing searching for vibra¬ 
tors?” “I wasn’t,” she 
laughs. Actually she 
says, she was at the 
library, paging through 
turn-of-the-century 
women’s magazines 
like Modern Women and 
Hearst’s while research¬ 
ing the relationship 
between labor and 
needlework. Tucked in 
between pitches for 
Ivory soap and emme- 
nagogue (read: abor¬ 
tion-inducing herbs), 

“I kept seeing these ads 
of women pulling their 
dresses down and 


Inside the 19th-century toolkit: 
the Physicians Vibragenitent - with attachments. 


IMAGE: COURTESY JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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applying a tool to their necks and shoulders.” 
The ad copy promised the effect would be 
'Thrilling,” "invigorating,” "all the penetrating 
pleasures of youth will throb in you again.” 

The tools themselves consisted of what 
Maines describes as "a sloppy electrical 
motor in line with a handle.” They were at 
the time the epitome of modern machinery: 
The works were metal, the handles wood or 
Bakelite. The whole gizmo weighed 5 to 15 
pounds, depending on the size of the motor. 
One of the earliest models, the 1899 Vibratile, 
was nothing more than a coil of wire and 
sold for about $5. Later, more deluxe prod¬ 
ucts, packed in velveteen-lined boxes with 
brass fittings, went for as much as $20. 

Maines turned from the history of sugges¬ 
tive ad copy to the history of medicine to un¬ 
cover the fact that vibrating machines weren’t 
designed to relieve shoulder spasms, but to 
treat a condition that doctors proclaimed 
arose from the failure to achieve orgasm. 

What was the link between vibrators and 
health? Hysteria, says Maines. Today, the 
word means anything from uncontrolled 
tears to wild antics, but prior to the 1920s, 
the condition had a much more specific 
etiology. "It meant 'womb disease.’ ” From 
the dawn of recorded medical history, heal¬ 
ers had observed that women, unlike men, 
didn’t release fiuids during sex; as a result, 
pent-up juices, trapped in the womb, caused 


all sorts of problems - headaches, irritability, 
fear of impending insanity, hysteria. 

With the same scientific insight that gen¬ 
erated this diagnosis, the medical profession 
lit on a cure. Doctors and midwives mas¬ 
saged the genitals to "hysterical paroxysm,” 
as the orgasm was scientifically termed, to 
release held-back energies. By the end of 
the 19th century, some doctors were advis¬ 
ing women to come in for such treatments 
once a week. 

But the task of bringing an overwrought 
woman to orgasm was seen as a time-con¬ 
suming and tricky chore. One early physi¬ 
cian likened it to trying to rub one’s head 
and stomach simultaneously. So, in 1883, 
to relieve overtaxed physicians of their 


manual duties. Dr. Joseph Mortimer Gran¬ 
ville, a Brit, developed the perceteur, a 
version of which Maines would find in the 
basement of the Bakken museum. 

Given the tenor of Victorian times, it’s not 
easy to picture doctors masturbating strait¬ 
laced middle- and upper-class women in 
their offices. Didn’t those doctors know what 
they were doing? "Well,” Maines says, "we 
all know - with a capital K - that real sex 
is penetration to male orgasm. When there 
isn’t penetration to orgasm, they figured, 
there isn’t sex.” (And you thought that was 
an Arkansas idea.) 

If fin-de-siecle euphemisms kept things 
happily vague, it was an entirely different 
story when, in 1986, Maines published her 
first article on the vibrator in a Bakken news¬ 
letter. The Clarkson administration, accord¬ 
ing to Maines, was convinced her research 
would drive away alumni funders and sum¬ 
marily dismissed her. (Clarkson refuses to 
comment on the incident.) 

Three years later Maines’s piece on "Social¬ 
ly Camouflaged Technologies” appeared in 
the IEEE Technology and Society Magazine, 
whereupon she received a panicky call from 
the journal’s rather staid editor, Robert 
Whelchel. The advisory board of the Institute 
of Electrical and Electronics Engineers, its 
publisher, was furious; the board thought 
her carefully footnoted, nine-page article 

electrified the vibrator 
cleaner by a decade. 

was an elaborate practical joke concocted 
by Whelchel and guest editor James Brittain 
- and they were not amused. Whelchel was 
told that if he didn’t produce proof of the 
existence and legitimacy of this so-called 
Rachel Maines at a formal inquiry, the IEEE 
might shut down the 17-year-old magazine. 
Meanwhile, it had set about investigating 
every one of her 51 footnotes. At the meet¬ 
ing, according to Maines, a letter from the 
Society for the History of Technology was 
produced to verify her authenticity, and the 
antivibrator faction backed down. 

The dissonance surrounding the tool was 
exactly what made the Johns Hopkins press 
choose Maines’s book for its technology ser¬ 
ies. "It’s the contested ground that yields the 


Of the first gadgets to be 

beat out the vacuum 
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most interesting material,” says Hopkins 
editor Bob Brugger. "This is an artifact that 
no one has taken seriously.” Maines reveals 
not only the idiosyncrasies of an earlier era, 
he adds, but also how firmly people believed 
one could make a tool to remedy anything. 

During the last two decades of the 19th 
century, more than 50 kinds of vibrators 
were invented. Some combined vibration 
with music, while others threw ultraviolet 
rays. The technology really took off in the 
late 1880s, after the development of AC 
power. (Batteries hadn’t been effective, says 
Maines, "because they could never really 
deliver the juice, or the thing would just 
stop halfway through the job.”) 

Once rural America had been wired, all 
manner of domestic appliances were fast to 
market. The first to be electrified was the 
sewing machine, in 1889, followed by the 
fan, the teakettle, and the toaster. The vibra¬ 
tor beat out the vacuum cleaner and the iron 
by a decade. Sears, Roebuck may have been 
the first to put together every housewife’s 
dream: a home motor with attachments for 
churning, mixing, beating, grinding, operat¬ 
ing a fan - and vibrating. Star put out a $5 
portable model. "Six feet of cord,” its ad 
trumpeted. "Perfect for weekend trips.” The 
product most widely advertised in women’s 
magazines was the White Cross, whose 
effects were as "wonderfully refreshing” as 
treatments costing "at least $2 each in a 
physician’s office.” 

As AC motors got smaller and more effi¬ 
cient, home vibrators began to shrink, too. 
But right from the beginning, doctors had 
tried to warn women away from small-scale 
versions. To make sure women understood 
the difference between mere trinkets and 
medical tools, doctors’ models continued to 
look reassuringly professional - i.e., large, 
expensive, and hard to operate. Maines’s 
favorite is the Chattanooga, which was 
mounted like a Tommy gun on wheels so 
that it could be dragged along the body. 
Selling for $200, it was so heavy that it had 
to be freighted, according to the Vibrator 
Instrument Company catalogue. Another 
popular item was the Carpenter, which 
hung from the ceiling and looked exactly 
like an impact wrench. 

Over a dozen manufacturers, including 
Hamilton Beach and General Electric, were 
in the vibrator business by the 1920s - and 
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then, suddenly, the tool disappeared from 
middle-class life. Why? “No one knows,” 
says Maines, “but my hypothesis is that it 
had something to do with vibrators appear¬ 
ing in stag films. Once people started seeing 
the tool in that context, they couldn’t pretend 
they didn’t know what it was.” In Widow’s 
Delight^ a porn film of the 1920s, for instance, 
a woman comes home with her date, chastely 
pushes him away, and then rushes into her 
bedroom, rips off her clothes, and pulls out 
her vibrator. 

Maines spent some 20 years researching 
her mysterious machine. But more than un¬ 
earthing the device from the total oblivion 
of the middle part of the century, her schol¬ 
arship focuses on recuperating it from that 
earlier period during which it was still in 
plain view: The vibrator of the late 1800s 
was not invisible but camouflaged, obscured 
by the rhetoric of medicine and domesticity. 
Maines took on those disguises as her intellec¬ 
tual challenge. “Technology,” she writes, “tells 
us much about the social construction of the 
tasks and roles it is designed to implement.” 

In the ’70s, after Kinsey et al. started 
referring to clitoral orgasms. Our Bodies, 
Ourselves trailblazers like Betty Dodson and 
Joani Blank began to use the tool to teach 
women how to give themselves real sexual 
satisfaction. Since then, something of a 
design explosion has occurred in the vibrator 
business, says Rebecca Suzanne, marketing 
manager for Good Vibrations (www.goodvibes 
.com/), one of the country’s oldest feminist 
sex shops. For instance, the typical round 
head has been supplanted by likenesses of 
beavers, dolphins, eggs, and a pearl protrud¬ 
ing from a clamshell. And the computer chip 
has made possible one of the smallest vibra¬ 
tors yet: the Cybervibe, a 2-inch mini con¬ 
trolled by a 10-speed push-button remote. 

Good Vibrations sells 160 kinds of vibra¬ 
tors, and most still cost about the same as 
they did a hundred years ago - between $15 
and $50. So, what’s the most popular model? 
Hitachi’s Magic Wand, considered the Harley- 
Davidson of vibrators because of the power 
it delivers. Forty-five dollars will get you 
one - and its package features pictures of 
chaste-looking women applying the tool to 
their necks, backs, and hands. ■ ■ ■ 
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In David Talbot's Web dream, his tweedy zine 

is a full-service scandal sheet for the global village. 


By Warren St.John 


I 

^■auch went down!” 

It was election night 1998 in the San Francisco offices 
of Salon, and David Talbot - onetime far-out free-love 
dude and socialist agitator, now Salon's 47-year-old 
editor and CEO - was shouting the news to his intrepid 
troupe of baby-boomer Web journalists that Lauch Fair- 
cloth, the Republican senator from North Carolina, had 
lost to a Democrat. 

“Wooooo-hooooo!” someone hollered from behind a 
little beige cubicle. 

Talbot was dressed in a style that might be called 
start-up casual - a cobalt suit over a darker indigo 
broadcloth, no tie, with black rubber-soled Rockports - 
and he was darting back and 
forth amidst the haute-Best 
Western decor of Salon's 
offices. He had been there 
most of the evening trying 
to coax election returns and 
a clear picture out of his 
television set, heading what 
staff members call a “react”: 

Without the resources to 
break spot news, Talbot 
boosts traffic to www 
.salonmagazine.com by 
quickly posting essays, com¬ 
mentary - anything - pegged 
to the latest headlines. 

So tonight, over Sierra 
Nevadas and greasy piles of 
ordered-in Thai food, the 
react squad was busy calling 


a team of pundits, ideologues, and ironists to get their 
reactions to the elections - 
“D’Amato lost!” 

“We got A1 Franken!” 

“Who’s calling Camille Paglia?” 

- and posting comments almost directly to the site. The 
process might not win any journalism prizes, but it would 
generate hits, and hits, the theory goes, attract advertisers. 

As Democrats continued to win - 
“Barbara Boxer!” 

- and as the online bon mots accumulated, Talbot 
and company began to walk the cocksure walk of vic¬ 
tors. For months. Salon had been attacking Independent 

Counsel Kenneth Starr’s 
probe of President Clinton - 
a crusade that culminated in 
Talbot’s decision to run the 
story of Republican represen¬ 
tative Henry Hyde’s 30-year- 
old extramarital affair - and 
the webzine had been widely 
ridiculed as a White House 
shill, not only by the GOP but 
also by what Talbot refers to 
alternately as “the East Coast 
media elite” and “the Har¬ 
vard mafia.” With the sur¬ 
prise Democratic victories. 
Salon's staff had evidence of 
what they’d felt all along; 
they were ahead of the “pun- 
ditocracy” and with “the 
People.” 



"Once we get to profitability, 
we will be a good candidate for an IPO," 
says Salon editor/CEO David Talbot. 
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“Complete vindication of Salon’s suppos¬ 
edly kinky worldview!” Talbot crowed. 

B eing with “the People” is key to Talbot’s 
plan, which in general terms is to make 
Salon the absolute biggest thing in the world. 
Launched in 1995 as an online literary club 
for the NPR crowd, Salon still has at its core 
book reviews, political and cultural commen¬ 
tary from writers like Garrison Keillor and 
Camille Paglia, candid articles about sex, 
and a reader’s feedback forum called “Table 
Talk.” The site has grown significantly, add¬ 
ing sections on academia (“Ivory Tower”), 
parenting (“Mothers Who Think,” edited hy 
Talbot’s wife, Camille Peri), travel (“Wander¬ 
lust”), personal finance (“Money”), and tech¬ 
nology (“21st”), and expanding sex coverage 
in an area called “Urge” under headlines 
like “Women readers eat up erotic novels 
about gay black men.” 

Yet while this diversity has built Salon’s 
audience, the most dramatic spikes in read¬ 
ership have come when the site posts a big 
scoop. The Hyde story - which Talbot justi¬ 
fied in a now-notorious editorial declaring 
that “ugly times call for ugly tactics” - may 
have damaged the magazine’s standing 
among the East Coast media, but it did won¬ 
ders for business. Salon’s traffic jumped 50 


percent in a single day. Overall, pageviews 
have risen from 1.3 million per month in 
1996 to 15 million per month, generated, 
Talbot claims, by roughly 700,000 unique 
viewers. Meanwhile “Table Talk” - which 
now features iSa/o^-bashing flames as often 
as egghead talk - has become the second 
most popular discussion area on the Web, 
according to Forum One Communications, 
a company that tracks online forums. 

The whiff of success has inspired Talbot 
to turn little Salon into a global media giant. 
He wants to go public; to partner with any 
of a number of European media companies 
to start a Salon UK, a Salon Germany; he 
wants a Salon television show, and to forge 
partnerships with Internet retailers to make 


Salon an ecommerce behemoth. 

His strategy for this global expansion, he’s 
happy to tell you, is something so wonderfully 
simple it has a nursery school name: “the 
Three C’s - content, community, and com¬ 
merce.” It works like this: Salon and its inter¬ 
national satellite publications produce the 
content; the content establishes a community; 
advertisers target that community - and the 
community buys online. Barnesandnoble.com 
already pays to place a clickthrough button 
alongside Salon’s book reviews. Add Salon’s 
own ecommerce operation - readers can 
buy Salon T-shirts, tote bags, even eco- 
friendly “shade-grown” coffee - and Talbot 
hopes that in three years 25 percent of his 
revenue will come from online sales. 

He argues his plan will work because it’s 
scalable (he’s going global, after all, without 
the burdensome costs of print), the demo¬ 
graphic is right (the average reader is a 34- 
year-old man), and his sales model is sound 
(a mix of advertising, corporate sponsorships, 
transaction fees, and syndication deals). 

“You don’t have to be a rocket scientist to 
have figured it out,” Talbot says in an easy 
Southern California cadence. “Fm puzzled as 
to why people are so confused by the Web. 

To me, it’s a fundamental business plan. 

“Once we get to profitability, which we’re 


projecting to be a year from now,” he adds, 
“we will be a good candidate for an IPO.” He 
says the three syllables Eye-Pee-Oh with a 
kind of naughty relish, the way you can imag¬ 
ine Humbert Humbert saying Lo-Lee-Tah. 

If Talbot’s deceptively simple three C’s 
work their magic, it will surprise no one 
more than his online cohorts. While the 
Web-publishing boom that began in 1994 
produced a number of name brands - alter¬ 
native zines like Suck and Feed, multichan¬ 
nel hubs like CNET and Pathfinder, and, 
eventually, Microsoft-backed Slate - it has 
never made much money. The costs of pro¬ 
ducing original content are high, advertisers 
have proved skittish, and the public has 
been slow to embrace long articles - and 


even slower to want to pay for them. While 
many print publications have “shoveled” 
content to the Web, no original online mag¬ 
azines besides Salon and Slate have made 
their way onto the mainstream media radar. 
The rare content-driven concern that has 
gone public - such as SportsLine USA - cap¬ 
italizes on niche strengths, as do the suc¬ 
cessful financial sites. So for a company like 
Salon, there are no successful precedents, 
only cautionary tales. (The scuttled 1996 
IPO of Wired Ventures, this magazine’s for¬ 
mer parent company is one.) 

While Talbot speaks of his plan as a sure 
thing, as any crusading new media mogul 
must, even fellow shareholders are skepti¬ 
cal. Salon’s senior editor Scott Rosenberg, 
who has covered the grandiose public offer¬ 
ing strategies of any number of overhyped 
Internet companies, says, “There is a 20 
percent chance these stock options will be 
valuable someday - up from zero.” 

Talbot’s crusade has transformed him into 
much more of a CEO than an editor; he 
spends more of his time talking business 
models, branding, and finance with venture 
capitalists than talking lit-crit with authors 
and reviewers. Salon, as a result, has 
become a confusion of impulses - a high- 
minded tabloid that wants respect but needs 
buzz. And while Talbot frequently casts his 
operation as an enemy of the East Coast 
media elite, he increasingly finds himself 
emulating their model, as when he says, “I 
want Salon to be the best of brand in various 
categories, just like The New York Times dev¬ 
eloped a brand in news and arts coverage.” 

S alon started out as an excuse for Talbot 
to ditch a crummy job. In the early ’90s 
he was an editor at the San Francisco Exam¬ 
iner, then under the leadership of Will 
Hearst, the grandson of William Randolph 
Hearst who had helped found Outside maga¬ 
zine. Hearst had been trying for several 
years to implement an ambitious scheme 
to revive the tired Examiner by making it 
a showcase of characters and rogues. He 
brought in Hunter S. Thompson, promoted 
macho man (and later husband of Sharon 
Stone) Phil Bronstein, and tapped Talbot to 
take charge of Image, the paper’s Sunday 
magazine. 

Talbot brought his own showbiz sensibil¬ 
ity to the mix. He grew up in Hollywood; 


"Complete vindication of Salon's 

supposedly kinky w/orldview!" 

Talbot crowed. 
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his father, Lyle Talbot, was a well-known 
character actor, who played Ozzie and Har¬ 
riet’s next-door neighbor and roles in Ed 
Wood pictures like Glen or Glenda. Talbot’s 
brother, Steve, had a career as a child actor 
in the ’60s, playing occasional parts on The 
Twilight Zone and a steady role as Beaver’s 
buddy Gilbert on Leave It to Beaver. David 
Talbot never acted, but according to his 
brother, in backyard circuses the Talbot 
kids put on for friends, David would emu¬ 
late the authoritarian flair of directors he’d 
seen on the sets. 

“In that sense he’s been an impresario for 
a long time,” Steve says. 

Talbot was also an activist and provoca¬ 
teur. As a teenager in the ’60s, he’d been 
forced out of Harvard Preparatory School 
- the elite and then staunchly conservative 
Episcopalian military academy in Studio 
City attended by Ronald Reagan Jr. and 
Charlton Heston’s sons - for agitating against 
the Vietnam War. He campaigned to shut 
down Harvard Prep’s ROTC program and 
turned the school’s literary magazine, which 
he edited, into an antiwar pamphlet. The 
headmaster, Talbot says, deemed him a “dis¬ 
ciplinary risk,” and despite good grades, he 
was accepted at only one college, the hippie 
mecca UC Santa Cruz. 

There, Talbot says, he joined socialist 
groups, devoted himself to the antiwar and 
prisoners rights movement, ran with a guer¬ 
rilla theater troupe called the United Bozo 
Front, and spent time in jail in connection 
with his antiwar activities. He was also an 
outspoken champion and campus guru of 
the “free love” movement. His parents had 
always been open about sex - “Sex and poli¬ 
tics were always part of my family,” Talbot 
says - and he did them one better by joining 
both a notorious swingers commune and a 
lesbian collective called Chestnut House. 
Talbot is almost pathologically candid about 
his sexual experimentation - he coauthored 
a 1989 book on the topic called Burning 
Desires: Sex in America - A Beport from the 
Field‘s he now describes his exploits as 
“youthful, but not indiscreet,” a mocking 
reference to Henry Hyde’s admission of 
“youthful indiscretions.” 

After school Talbot rebelled against what 
he calls “the doctrinaire and totalitarian im¬ 
pulses of the organized left.” As an editor in the 
’80s at the San Francisco-based Mother Jones, 


he fought to publish pieces that ran counter 
to leftist orthodoxy - attacking the Sandin- 
istas; extolling the virtues of Silicon Valley 
capitalism - an m.o. that got him pegged by 
some as a grandstander. 

Talbot brought that contrarian sensibility 
to Hearst’s Examiner as well. He was one of 
the first mainstream editors to champion 
Camille Paglia, and he ran a now-famous 
photo spread of the author dressed in chains 
and bondage gear, in a porn shop. He caused 
an outcry running pieces on white men’s 
fetishization of Asian women, and an attack 
on multiculturalism by Gary Kamiya, now 
Salon^s executive editor. Talbot constantly 


pressed his bosses to let him be more pro¬ 
vocative. “People understood it was David 
promoting himself,” says Bronstein, now 
executive editor of the Examiner. 

Talbot’s detractors also dubbed him a sen¬ 
sationalist, which Talbot says is “a conven¬ 
tional and predictable way of viewing me 
that doesn’t get to the truth.” 

A bitter two-week strike in 1994 ended 
Will Hearst’s dream of resuscitating the 
Examiner. Talbot, the former lefty, found 
himself on the management side and was 
miserable. The strike, though, provided him 
with the seed of his next big idea. A group 
of reporters and editors including Scott 
Rosenberg, then the Examinefs tech 
reporter and film critic, began publishing 
an online version of the strike paper. The 
San Francisco Free Press. The online daily 
appeared before the Web had received much 
media attention and became a sidebar in 
coverage of the labor dispute. Talbot had 
earlier pitched a print magazine on “the 
future and change” to the Hearst Corpora¬ 
tion in New York, to no avail. The new 
medium seemed like a cheap way to put out 
the magazine he wanted, and, as important, 
to get out of the poisoned atmosphere of the 
Examiner. 

Soon after the strike ended, Hearst, Talbot’s 
champion, left the paper for the venture 
capital firm Kleiner Perkins. Talbot shopped 


around a proposal for an online magazine 
about literary culture, and Richard Gingras, 
now ©Home’s programming VP and editor 
in chief of content and then head of Apple’s 
Internet development program, pledged 
$60,000 to help build a prototype. Talbot 
gave notice in August 1995, “as soon as he 
told me the check was coming.” 

Eventually Talbot interested Standish 
O’Grady, a Hambrecht & Quist investment 
banker who oversees an Adobe Systems dev¬ 
elopment fund. In exchange for $2 million, 
the firm took a 50 percent share of Salon. 
(Currently Salon^s founders and employees 
retain 40 percent of the company’s shares; 


the remaining 60 percent are divided among 
investors - primarily H&Q, Adobe, and the 
Japanese firm ASCII.) 

Talbot immediately began recruiting for¬ 
mer Examiner colleagues. The exodus of a 
group of mostly middle-aged newshounds 
into new media was seen as an epochal 
event in San Francisco. Salon's first publish¬ 
er, David Zweig, compares Talbot to Moses: 
“He led the people out of the Examiner 
across the river of unemployment and to the 
promised land of Web journalism.” But the 
exodus fostered resentments that still exist 
today. “There are a lot of people here who 
don’t like him at all,” Bronstein says. 

Talbot says he has little contact with his 
old Examiner colleagues. “It’s like going 
back to high school again for me - I don’t.” 

S alon launched in November ’95, featuring 
strident voices - like lefty Christopher 
Hitchens, conservative David Horowitz, and 
Paglia - who Talbot hoped could cut through 
the din of the Web. Susie Bright and Courtney 
Weaver wrote columns on sex and dating. 
Pols like James Carville and authors like Anne 
Lamott became regular contributors. Salon's 
baby-boomer earnestness made it an easy 
target for younger and angrier zines - Suck, 
for example, dismissed Salon as “second-rate 
Sunday paper fare.” 

From the beginning, Talbot was in a bind. 


At Hearst's Examiner, 

Talbot ran a photo Spread of Camille Paglia 
dressed in chains and bondage gear. 
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Salon couldn’t get advertisers without traffic, 
and it couldn’t get traffic without some kind 
of marketing program, which it couldn’t 
afford. To make matters worse, Microsoft’s 
Slate, which debuted in June ’96, seemed to 
be getting all the attention. Editor Michael 
Kinsley was written about constantly; The 
New Yorker, for example, covered his move 
to the Web in confounded and awestruck 
terms one might use to describe a man get¬ 


ting ready to circumnavigate the globe in 
a cardboard raft. Salon editor Rosenberg 
recalls that the ballyhooing of Slate “really 
pissed us off.” 

It was up to Talbot to generate buzz - and 
hits. He began to monitor closely the traffic 
at his site, to see precisely what readers 
were interested in, a method news sites like 
MSNBC had already been using to tailor 
coverage. What his research confirmed was 
something every Internet pornographer could 


have told him from the get-go: sex sells. 

“It’s not a cynical show business ploy on 
my part to include sex on the site - I do it 
because I care about it,” Talbot says. “It’s not 
like I live in a lesbian commune anymore, 
but Salon’s not disavowing that, either.” 

Talbot also tried other tricks. He encour¬ 
aged his columnists to draw readers in by 
using blunt language and stark, tabloidy 
contrasts. And he began to evaluate his 


writers based on the number of hits they 
generated - a kind of Nielsen ratings 
system for copy. The method grated on 
many Salon contributors, and more than 
one complains of being doomed by the 
math. Talbot says the traffic tally “is never 
the only reason, but it can be one reason” 
he fires a columnist. 

Salon’s traffic grew steadily, perhaps a 
result as much of the Web’s growing popu¬ 
larity as of Talbot’s strategy. At the end of 


1996, Salon - not Slate - was singled out as 
Time’s site of the year and Advertising Age’s 
online magazine of the year. 

Talbot’s plans for Salon changed further in 

1997, when Princess Diana died. He rounded 
up editors and writers who quickly posted 
reactions to her death - and noticed an 
immediate spike in traffic. Continually fresh¬ 
ened news, he concluded, would draw read¬ 
ers back to the site. He discarded the weekly 
print magazine cycle, shifting Salon to a 
constantly updated stream of information. 

Perhaps the biggest boon to Salon, at least 
from a public relations perspective, was 
Slate’s decision in February 1998 to start 
charging $19.95 for an annual subscription 
- a move that practically froze Kinsley’s 
circulation at a verifiable, if grim, 20,000. 
Talbot sees this as pure arrogance on the 
part of - you guessed it - the godforsaken 
“East Coast media elite” who think their 
brilliant opinions are worth charging for. 
Populists’ opinions are free. 

(For all his bluster about being a media 
outsider, Talbot practically possesses a 
media gene. His brother Steve is an Emmy 
and Peabody award-winning documentary 


Talbot received an 

to the White House.This was getting 








filmmaker, and his sister Margaret is an 
editor at The New Republic and a contribu¬ 
tor to the The New Yorker and The New York 
Times Magazine.) 

“Mike Kinsley says the world’s awash in 
information and what people need now is to 
have it explained to them,” Talbot says. “My 
feeling is we’re awash in babble and punditry, 
and that what is really necessary is people to 
sort through all the hot air to dig up facts 
that haven’t been revealed before.” 

Kinsley, when told of Talbot’s comments, 
practically howls, “Does he read Salon?” 

Talbot pours it on. “Their editorial 
mission, I think, is narrower - it’s more 
policy driven. Because of that, you have 
to be kept by an angel, whether it’s [New 
Republic owner Marty] Peretz or Bill Gates. 
Mike Kinsley is used to that. I’d rather take 
my chances with the market and build a 
product that enough people and enough 
advertisers support, so that you’re not 
totally dependent on some fat cat and his 
bizarre whims.” 

Talbot goads Kinsley with the benefit 
of hindsight - at the time, with no viable 
profit strategy in sight for either Slate 


or Salon, the subscription model certainly 
had its supporters. Nonetheless, the Slate 
experiment taught Talbot a valuable lesson 
he couldn’t have afforded to learn himself: 

To make money, Web publications could 
not rely strictly on a print magazine busi¬ 
ness model. They had to become even more 
explicit marketing tools, a way of better 
linking readers (read: consumers) to adver¬ 
tisers. And to do that, they needed to give 
readers a compelling reason to go online. 

T hat problem was solved in January 1998 
with the Lewinsky scandal, whose slowly 
accruing salacious detail was particularly 
suited to a constantly refreshed Web tabloid. 
Salon was preternaturally attuned to the 
story, having always championed sexual can¬ 
dor, and the inquisition quality of the inves¬ 
tigation neatly dovetailed with all the things 
Talbot found politically and personally offen¬ 
sive. It was the perfect opportunity, he rec¬ 
ognized, to digitize the old Hearst brand of 
journalism, “where you build your paper 
around colorful bylines and columnists, and 
where you take a crusade and hammer that 
theme home again and again and again, and 


build your circulation around that ” 

In April, Talbot hired longtime contribu¬ 
tor Jonathan Broder, a former Chicago Tri¬ 
bune reporter, to cover Washington, and 
linked up with Murray Waas, an eccentric 
Beltway reporter who had amassed a house¬ 
ful of files on Whitewater. Together Waas 
and Broder had already uncovered what 
turned out to be a significant story: An 
Arkansas woman claim.ed that David Hale, 
Ken Starr’s lead witness in the Whitewater 
case, was paid by Clinton opponents in 
exchange for damaging testimony. That story 
got Salon in the East Coast dailies, and Tal¬ 
bot and company received an invitation, 
thanks to Clinton adviser Sidney Blumen- 
thal, to a White House party where he met 
the president. This was getting fun! 

Salon devoted no end of attention to the 
scandal as it ground on through the sum¬ 
mer and fall. Clinton stalwart Joe Conason 
was hired as a columnist, and conservative 
David Horowitz condemned Clinton in bil¬ 
ious terms usually reserved for traitors. 

Then, in the beginning of Septemiber, 
Talbot heard from_ a Florida man nam^ed 
Norm Sommer, who was peddling the storv 











that Henry Hyde - the snowy-haired chair of 
the House Judiciary Committee who wielded, 
in the short term at least, the most influence 
over the fate of Bill Clinton - had had an 
affair with a married woman beginning in 
the mid-’60s. Sommer had been trying to 
sell the story everywhere for months, but 
reporters had rebuffed him, apparently out 
of adherence to the tenuously held belief 
that certain private matters shouldn’t be 
reported unless they have some relevance to 
the public interest - and out of concern that 
such a scurrilous piece of journalism would 
inevitably generate a backlash. 

Talbot asked his DC bureau chief to look 
into the story, but Broder wanted nothing to 


do with it. He’d already been embarrassed 
by more than one sophomoric article in 
Salon - a story about the penis of Buddy, the 
presidential dog, had particularly galled him. 

Talbot forged ahead anyway. Though he 
spurned Sommer’s request for an inform¬ 
ant’s bounty, he paid $1,500 for a couple of 
pictures showing a woman lounging lustily 
in Henry Hyde’s lap. Hyde admitted to those 
“youthful indiscretions,” and Talbot had his 
story, which he posted, before sending 250 
faxes to alert the old media of Salon^s scoop. 

What followed was a wave of attention no 
Madison Avenue publicist could have con¬ 
jured. The national dailies ran with the story 
- though the Times attributed it simply to “an 
Internet magazine” - Salon was denounced 
by name on the House floor, the magazine’s 
San Francisco office faced a bomb threat and 
hacks into its computer system, and The Wall 
Street Journal editorialized that Ken Starr 
should investigate Salon, Talbot of course 
had to go on television to defend his honor - 
including a stop on Good Morning America - 
and the story grew so big even the cranks at 
the Examiner had to write about it. 

The furor played out for more than one 
news cycle when Broder told The Washington 
Post that he’d argued against the Hyde piece. 
Talbot went ballistic, Broder was forced to 
resign, and the East Coast elite jumped on 


that story as well. This time the Times men¬ 
tioned Salon by name, and Talbot was por¬ 
trayed as something between a nincompoop 
and a Stalinist. 

Broder, who then publicly refused an 
$11,000 severance package he characterized 
as an “exchange for silence,” has emerged as 
one of Talbot’s loudest critics. His former boss, 
he says, “saw these stories as a way to maxi¬ 
mize the buzz and extend the brand name. 

It was no different than [sex columnist] 

Susie Bright doing a story about blowjobs.” 

But it was probably more complex than 
that. The Hyde story seemed to go against 
Talbot’s core beliefs - that sexual inquisitions 
were wrong, that tolerance was the right 


response to human foible. But it had an irre¬ 
sistible quality as well; it tied together every¬ 
thing that got him riled up. It was certainly 
about sex and politics, and it would get under 
the skin of those snotty East Coast elites. The 
story had a showbiz flavor that would be 
great for Salon. Finally, the story had a kind 
of prankish quality, not unlike something 
the United Bozo Front might have come up 
with during Talbot’s Santa Cruz days. 

Talbot argues the story was no gimmick. 
“There was a strong reaction against Salon 
in the political and media worlds,” he says, 
“and there was a concerted effort to destroy 
our advertising base. We have a business to 
maintain. We’re not running a circus.” 

It may have been a lot of unpleasantness 
to endure, but in the end, the daily tally 
sheets proved it was worthwhile: The mon¬ 
ster increase in pageviews was certainly 
evidence of enough readers to put advertis¬ 
ers and potential investors at ease. The tim¬ 
ing couldn’t have been better. As of this 
writing, Talbot is in the middle of trying to 
secure a fourth round of financing, one that 
he quite optimistically hopes will generate 
as much funding - $5.5 million - as the 
previous three rounds combined. His origi¬ 
nal investors - Adobe, Hambrecht & Quist, 
and ASCII - have all anted up, and he’s in 
talks with European media companies for 


the remainder of the money and, he hopes, 
staffing and infrastructure support for his 
planned foreign bureaus. 

“I want to make Salon the leading brand for 
Web journalism,” he says. “If I complete this 
round as I want, it’s like, ‘Look out world.’” 

No sooner has Talbot uttered this mogul- 
speak than he changes the topic to Salon’s 
lofty editorial aims. “There’s a culture war 
and Salon is part of it!” he declares. Left 
hanging is the question of whether the very 
things that make Salon unique - its mix of 
high and low, of crusading journalism and 
earnest rants, its quirky flavor of West Coast 
baby-boomer liberalism - might ultimately 
prove the chief obstacles to its success. A 
few large news organizations have managed 
to incorporate ideology - The Wall Street 
Journal, for example, and several Rupert 
Murdoch-owned properties like the New 
York Post - but on the whole, the business 
of partisanship works better on the scale of 
alternative urban weeklies like The Village 
Voice and the San Francisco Bay Guardian 
than on a global stage. National magazines 
engaged in the “culture war” - from The 
Nation to National Review - are infinitely 
more likely to be listed as 501(c)(3) non¬ 
profits than as tickers on Nasdaq. Salon, in 
fact, recently began emulating one tactic 
used by foundations - the magazine has 
started selling $25 premium “memberships” 
on what its business department refers to 
as the “NPR-PBS model” - a dubious com¬ 
parison for a company planning an IPO. 

Still, Talbot sees the way clearly. Back in 
June, he told the LA Times, “I don’t dream of 
IPO day. Money is not my measure of suc¬ 
cess.” But now, a few months after the Hyde 
story, it’s easy to goad him into a discussion 
of how he’ll spend the spoils of a public 
offering - “if Salon ever becomes wildly 
successful and we cash in.” He and his wife 
now live in the modest Bernal Heights sec¬ 
tion of San Francisco, drive Toyotas, and 
send their kids to public school, but already 
they’re arguing over where to buy their sec¬ 
ond home. “Her dream is a Coppola-like 
place up in the Wine Country and a flat in 
North Beach, sort of commuting between 
the two,” he says. “I like the ocean. So that’s 
just one of those tensions.” ■ ■ ■ 


Warren St. John (warren@wired.com) is 
a senior writer at Wired. 
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irst we shape our tools, thereafter they shape us.” That’s Marshall MeLuhan on how we converse 
with technology. We invent a computer, it alters our minds and emotions, and then we - the com¬ 
puter and us - head off in an entirely new direction. To where? That’s the question we recently asked 
some of the brightest people we know. It’s a question with more relevance than ever: We’re entering 
a new era, when digital technology must answer first and foremost to the consumer. 

As soon as we hit the Send key, we knew we’d hit a nerve. The responses that flooded in were exu¬ 
berant, disgruntled, sentimental, demanding - sometimes all at once. From cinematographer to gour¬ 
met chef to gearhead, each of the contributors to “The Wired Diaries” reveals that the line between 
our technological creations and ourselves is fundamentally fuzzy. We may differ in what tools we use, 
hut the portrait of humans at the turn of the millennium is clear: We are beings 
inventions. Like all relationships, this intimacy is full of passionate contradictions and 
prises. And the conversation has only just begun ... 
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»>FRANcis FORD COPPOLA, DIRECTOR: Whcii I was a boy, I was paralyzed with polio. I became interested in remote controls; I built television sets; 

I invented things. The first technology 1 was attracted to was a good workbench with a vise and dry-cell batteries and a lot of wire. 1 built 
motors, radios, remote-control devices. I still have one of those remote controls today. »>nicholas negroponte, digital guru: The simplest 
technology that gives me the greatest pleasure is a coat hook in the right place at the right time. »>p j o rourke, humorist: When you had 
to carve things in stone, you got the Ten Commandments. When things had to be written with a goose quill and you had to boil blood or 
whatever to make ink, you got Shakespeare. When you went over to the steel pen and manufactured inks, you got Henry James. You get to 
the typewriter, you get Jack Kerouac. When you get down to the wordprocessor - you get me. So improvement in the technology of writing 
hasn’t improved writing itself, as far as I can tell. »>bill joy, founder, sun microsystems: What I want is a pocket-sized wireless 1- or 2-Mhps 
PDA plus phone, weighing 250 grams and connected to a pervasive digital wireless network. Pm willing to accept lower baud rates in 
rural environments. »>arthur c. clarke, author: When I was a boy, 1 had the world’s finest toy, a Mechano Set - you call them Erector Sets 
in the US. It’s wonderful for engineers. The perfect toy. I dreamed of having the biggest of all the sets. It cost some incredible amount of 
money - I think about £20. »>david filo, cofounder, yahooi: I remember looking at the Erector Set catalogue and wanting the fancy pieces - 
the three-speed motor versus the little one we had. But we had a really big set. We could build cranes; we could build bridges, t When 
I was in the fifth grade, my family built a house. My brother and I helped with the roofing, nailing shingles down; we held things. We put 
up sheet rock and did electrical stuff. I was always fascinated with tools - table saws, routers, lathes. There are eight of us in the family, 
and the house originally was only about 1,400 square feet. Our bedrooms were 7 by 8 feet, but we each had our own. If Engineering in 
general is about building things, solving problems. To this day there are so many problems with what we’re doing at Yahoo! - things still 
need fixing. What motivated Jerry and me all along was really simple: You try to come up with nice solutions. »>kevin kelly, executive 
EDITOR, WIRED: I onco built a house with a friend. We started one autumn day with a picture of a large home - stone walls, wide porch, oak 
beams in the living room - held in our minds. Every invention begins that way - as an idea first. While technology is brought to life by 
the work of our hands, it is essentially the mind made visible. »>david crosby, singer songwriter: i want a computer I can talk to. One that 
would follow me around with a part of itself and wouldn’t forget anything. Very intelligent, highly opinionated, but slightly antagonistic - 
a curmudgeon. I want a computer that won’t necessarily agree with me, but will have enough emotion so that I suspect that underneath 
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it all, it likes me. »>ray manzarek, keyboardist for the doors: A computer cannot become self-aware unless someone gives it the spark of life 
- not unless it can ingest psychedelic substances on its own. But computers don’t want acid. They have too much logical thought to do. 
»>juDY ESTRIN, CTO AND SENIOR VP, CISCO: I was botu Into tcchuology. My parents were both computer scientists, and my dad worked with John 
von Neumann at Princeton and helped build one of the first computers. Then they moved to Israel and built the first computer in the 
Middle East. They built me at the same time - and I claim that I have the better architecture because I’m still running. H The main benefit 
of being a second-generation computer scientist is that you grow up at ease with technology. On the other hand, doctors make the worst 
patients, and in some ways, people who design computers understand too much. I don’t do online banking, for instance, because I sit 
there and think about everything that could go wrong. »>kevin werbach, managing editor, release 2.0: 1 purchased an Apple He the first day 
it went on sale, marking my passage into technological adulthood. Appropriately, I paid for it with my bar mitzvah money. Looking back, 
though, I see it not as a break with the past but as one step on a continuum: Speak & Spell, Merlin, Pong, Atari 2600, all the way through 
the Macintosh clone, Windows laptop, and handheld computer I depend on today. Technology fools you that way; it moves to its own 
rhythms. It’s hard to believe the Web didn’t exist when I started college, but then again, my grandfather began life in a Ukrainian village 
with no electricity, cars, or telephones. Who is to say that technology moves faster now? »>jon carroll, columnist, san francisco chronicle: 

I don’t do funny phone-machine messages anymore. I don’t think anyone does. People don’t name their cars anymore, either. Did you ever 
ride with a person who would pat the dashboard and say, “Come on, Matilda”? »>richard sclove, author: Long ago, I owned a ’71 Dodge 
Dart. For a while in 1982 it took on a life of its own: The radio kept playing “Teach Your Children” by Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young, even 
though the song had been a hit more than a decade earlier. »>the dalai lama, spiritual leader: The 13th Dalai Lama left me many things. 
One very important item was a movie projector that ran manually. The projector was old and very often became damaged. At that time, 
our great technician within the palace was an old Chinese monk. He knew everything. But after he passed away, the whole responsibility 
of doing the repair work landed on my shoulders. So I developed an interest in that movie projector and electricity. 1 Generally, I like 
movies. But the types of films I like are mainly documentaries - about animals and nature. What you call feature films, well, I am not much 
interested in them because I know they are artificial - just acting. But one thing I liked was the late Kojak. He looked just like a monk! 

On the few occasions I saw him, I thought, “Oh! Very beautiful. Very beautiful!”* »>jenny holzer, artist i have a long-term romance 
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with electronic signs. It’s one of my better relationships, so I like to characterize it as spiritual. >»craig mundie, senior vp, Microsoft: In 1995, 

I gave all the principal relatives in my family, who live all over the world, a PC with email and a network connection. It had about a 30 
percent take rate. My dad got into it. My mother used it to make Christmas cards. Then, last summer, for my parents’ 50th wedding 
anniversary, I went out and bought WebTV boxes for all the family. That had an 80 percent take rate. Now everyone emails. I’ve commu¬ 
nicated more with my mom and dad in the three years since I gave them a computer than I did in the 25 years prior to that. »>william 
SCHULZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL USA: My father would have loved au electronic listmaker. He kept lists of everything he had to 
do in a tiny yellow spiral pocket notebook. He so loved making lists and noting accomplishments of tasks that he would sometimes write 
down something he’d already done just to be able to draw a line through it. But sometimes the pages of the notebook would detach pre¬ 
maturely or the ink would smudge, and God forbid if he ever misplaced the notebook - his life would be out of sync for weeks. »>halsey 
MINOR, CHAIR AND CEO, CNET: I wish my mother had had one of those GPS guidance systems and air bags, because she got lost all the time and 
was a terrible driver. When 1 was 16, my mother was uninsurable. »>jenny holzer: What technology should my mother have had? A 
stun gun. Not to use on me, but on other people in her past. My father? A shock collar. For himself. »>cynthia heimel, humorist: ATMs 
are like my mother. I think they’re judging me: “What are you doing taking out money? You hardly have any left. What are you going 
to spend this on?” »>dan wieden, cofounder and chair, wieden & kennedy: This is the truth: 1 have never in my life used an ATM machine. 
Talking to me about technology is like talking to a fish about architecture. When Time magazine listed me as one of the 50 Cyberelite - 
1 was number 50 - people in this agency went into hysterics. »>pico iyer, travel writer: i am probably the worst kind of modern being: 
a Luddite who relies, every other moment, on technology. I live 8,000 miles from my bosses, I communicate with my loved ones mostly 
by international phone lines, and 1 get on a 747 every time I need to see the dentist. Yet I harbor nearly all the superstitions - the uneasy 
questions - that make me write with pen and paper. »>matt groening, creator, the simpsons: I was the first person to buy a Newton and 
throw it across the room. »>richard powers, author: Technology has increased the throw weight of my life beyond imagining. I’m dictating 
this into a 2-ounce headset while lying in bed underneath a down comforter and watching the words appear on a 3-foot screen across the 
room. (The arrangement also depends on a 13th-century bit of high tech called eyeglasses.) I make the occasional correction to my words 
via a wireless keyboard and mouse. My thoughts materialize before me with a stunning transparency. Two keystrokes take me out to loe ► 
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You know what else Td like to see? 
A computer that gets more valuable 
the longer you own it. -- Hank Hill 












MY OBSESSION 

I thought I was immune to the Net. 

Then I got bitten by eBay. 


By William Gibson 


W hen I was a young man, traversing the 70s 
in whatever post-hippie, pre-slacker mode 
I could manage, I made a substantial part 
of my living, such as it was. In a myriad of 
minuscule supply-and-demand gaps that have now 
largely closed. I was what antique dealers call a "picker," 
a semi-savvy haunter of Salvation Army thrift shops, 
from which I would extract objects of obscure desire 
that I knew were up-marketable to specialist dealers, 
who sold in turn to collectors.To this day I am often 
unable to resist a professionally quick, carefully dis¬ 
passionate scan over the contents of any thrift shop, 
though I almost never buy anything there. Mainly 
because the cut-rate treasures, the "scores" of legend, 
are long gone.The market has been rationalized. We 
have become a nation, a world, of pickers. 

There are several reasons for this. One has to do 
with boomer demographics and the cult of nostalgia. 
There are now more fiftysomethings than there are 
primo childhood artifacts of a similar vintage. Most of 
our toys, unlike the wood and pot-metal of yore, were 
extrusion-molded ephemera, fragile styrene simulacra, 
highly unlikely to survive the random insults of time. 

A great deal of the boomer's remembered world has 
been melted down, or crushed into unreadable frag¬ 
ments in forgotten strata of landfill. What remains, 
particularly if it's "mint in box," becomes increasingly 
rarefied. 

Another reason, and this one is more mysterious, has 
to do with an ongoing democratization of connoisseur- 
ship, in which curatorial privilege is available at every 
level of society. Whether one collects Warhol prints or 
Beanie Babies becomes, well, a matter of taste. 


The idea of the Collectible Is everywhere today, and 
sometimes strikes me as some desperate instinctive 
reconfiguring of the postindustrial flow, some basic 
mammalian response to the bewildering flood of sheer 
stuff we produce. 

But the main driving force in the tidying of the world's 
attic, the drying up of random,"innocent" sources of 
rarities. Is information technology. We are mapping 
literally everything, from the human genome to Jaeger 
two-register chronographs, and our search engines 
grind increasingly fine. 

c 

wurely you haven't been bitten by the eBay bug," said 
my publishing friend Patrick. We were in the lobby of a 
particularly bland hotel somewhere within the confines 
of a New England technology park, and I was in fact 
feeling twinges of withdrawal. 

eBay, which bills itself as Your Personal Trading Com¬ 
munity™, is a site that hosts well over 800,000 online 
auctions per day, in 1,086 categories. eBay gets around 
140 million hits per week, and, for the previous few 
months, a certain number of those hits had been from me. 

And, in the process of adding to eBay's gargantuan 
hit-pile, several days before, I had gotten myself in 
trouble. In Uruguay. 

How this happened: I'm home in Vancouver, mid¬ 
way through that first cup of morning coffee, in front 
of the computer, ready to work straight from the 
dream-state. 

I am deep into eBay, half-awake, staring at a scan of 
this huge-ass Zenith diver's watch. And I am, mind you, 
a practicing ectomorph. I have wrists like pipestems. 
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of the Tamagotchi Gesture: 
They’re-pointless yet needful, 
comforting precisely because 
they require tending. 



I am not going to get too much wear out of a watch that's actually wider 
than my wrist. 

But a little knowledge Is a dangerous thing, and I know, having already 
become of habitue of eBay's Clocks, Timepieces: Wrist Watches, that the 
movement in this particular Zenith is the very one Rolex installs in the 
big-ticket Daytona. Making this both a precision timepiece and possibly 
an undervalued one - the Identical thing having sold on eBay, the week 
before, albeit in better cosmetic condition, for around two grand. 

"I didn't even know you had Web access," Patrick said."You mean you've 
overcome your infamous resistance to using the Net, but only in order to 
service an eBay addiction?" 

Well, yes. Sort of. Not exactly. 

eBay is simply the only thing I've found on the Web that keeps me 
coming back. It is, for me anyway, the first "real" virtual place. 

In Patrick's hotel room, we used his laptop to get onto eBay, where I 
discovered that, yes, I was still high bidder for the damned Zenith: $500 
American.This bid, you see, was the result of Fiddling Around. I'd sat there 
in my office, not quite awake yet, and had poked around with modest but 
increasingly higher bids, assuming that the seller's hidden "reserve," the 
lowest bid he'd accept, would be quite high. But no, at $500 I hit it, and 
suddenly I was listed there as high bidder.This had happened before, and 
I had always been outbid later. So I didn't worry. 

But I didn't really want to have to buy this very large watch. Which was in 
Uruguay. And now I was still high bidder, and the auction would be run off 
before I got back to Vancouver. I thought about having to resell the Zenith. 

When I did get back, though, I discovered, to mixed emotions, that I'd 
been "sniped." Someone, or rather their automated bidding software, had 
swooped in, in the last few seconds, and scooped the Zenith for only the 
least allowable increment over my bid. 

How did I get into this, anyway? 

I went happily along for years, smugly avoiding anything that involved 
a modem. Email address? Sorry. Don't have one. 

And then I got a Web site. Had one foisted upon me, actually, and quite 
brilliantly, by Christopher Halcrow, who created William Gibson's Yardshow, 
an "official" homepage. So I kept having to go into my kids' bedrooms and 
beg for Web access to look at it, which bugged them. 

Then Chris, who knows a bargain when he sees one, happened to buy 
this Performa 5200CD from someone who was leaving town. He passed the 
Performa on to me for what he'd paid for it, and suddenly I had this video¬ 
ready machine I could look at my site on, and the video-ready part brought 
cable into the office, so I got a cable modem, because It was faster, and I 
already had a hole drilled in the wall, and then I discovered that, damn, I 
had an email address. It was part of the deal. So email, over the course of 
about 15 minutes, replaced the faxes I'd been using to keep in touch with 
certain people. 

In the way of things, very shortly, I no longer had a Web site, Chris hav¬ 
ing found it necessary to get a life. But there was the rest of the Web, wait¬ 
ing to be explored. And I did, and promptly got bored. It was fun, at first, 
but then gradually I found that there wasn't really anywhere in particular 
I wanted to go. I went a lot of places, but I seldom went back. 

Then I found eBay. And I wanted to go back. Because eBay is, basically, 
just a whole bunch of stuff. Stuff you can look at and wonder if you want - 
or let yourself want and then bid on. 
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IVIechanical watches are so brilliantly unnecessary. 

Any Swatch or Casio keeps better time, and high-end contemporary 
Swiss watches are priced like small cars. But mechanical watches partake 
of what my friend John Clute calls the Tamagotchi Gesture.They're point¬ 
less in a peculiarly needful way; they're comforting precisely because they 
require tending. 

And vintage mechanical watches are among the very finest fossils of 
the pre-digital age. Each one is a miniature world unto Itself, a tiny func¬ 
tioning mechanism, a congeries of minute and mysterious moving parts. 
Moving parts! And consequently these watches are, in a sense, alive.They 
have heartbeats.They seem to respond. Tamagotchi-like, to "love," in the 
form, usually, of the expensive ministrations of specialist technicians. Like 
ancient steam-tractors or Vincent motorcycles, they can be painstakingly 
restored from virtually any stage of ruin. 

And, as with the rest of the contents of the world's attic, most of the 
really good ones are already in someone's collection. 

But the best of what's still available, below the spookily expensive level 
of a Sotheby's watch auction, can still be had for a few thousand dollars at 
most. At the time of this writing, the most desirable vintage Rolex on one 
New York dealer's Web site, a stainless steel "bubble back" automatic, is 
priced at $3,800, a fraction of the cost of many contemporary watches by 
the same maker. (And it's so much cooler, possesses so much more virtu, 
than one of those gold-and-diamond Pimpomatic numbers!) 

My father bought a stainless steel Rolex Oyster with a stainless band at 
a duty-free in Bermuda in the early '50s. 

After his death, not very long after, my mother put it away in a bank 
vault, from whence I wheedled it when I was 18 or so. I had a Rolex dealer 
in Tucson replace its white dial with a black one, so that it would be more 
like the one James Bond wore In Fleming's novels. I loved it, and, one very 
sad night a few years later, I sold it for very little to a classmate of mine. In 
order to pay for a hotel room In which to enjoy, if that's the word, a final 
bitter tryst with my high school sweetheart. It was one of those dumb-ass, 
basically self-destructive gestures, and I actually don't regret it. I needed 
that hotel room. But I've always missed that watch, that Rolex Oyster Pre¬ 
cision, and have always had it in the back of my mind to replace it one 
day with another of similar vintage. I had never done anything about it, 
though, and made do quite happily with quartz. My last quartz watch was 
a French faux-military job I bought at the airport in Cannes, on my way 
home from the film festival. Cost about a hundred dollars. Perfectly ade¬ 
quate for everything - everything except the Tamagotchi Gesture. 

Last yearv^for some reason, I was struck by an ad, one that ran repeatedly 
in the British men's fashion magazines, for the Oris "Big Crown Comman¬ 
der." It was just a very good-looking watch, I thought, and it was Swiss, and 
mechanical, and not terribly expensive as such things go. Driven in part by 
my then brand-new Web access, I used a search engine to determine that 
Oris had no Canadian distributor.This made the watch seem even cooler, so 
I went on, via the Web, to locate a Seattle retailer who carried what a sarcas¬ 
tic friend had taken to calling the Big Dick Commando. (The crown, the bit 
you twist to set it, see, is rather more than usually prominent, so that you 
can do it without removing your whacking great RAF pilot's gloves.) 

William Gibson is the author of Neuromancer and the upcoming All Tomorrow's 
Parties (fall '99). He wrote "Disneyland With the Death Penalty"in Wired 1.4. 
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And I was and am quite happy with it. 

Except that, though I didn't know it at the time, my search for the Big 
Crown Commander had inadvertently exposed me to the eBay bug. 

I got a little compulsive, eventually. 

I found myself coming down to my basement office every morning and 
going straight to that one particular bookmark. New auctions are posted 
daily on eBay, so there was always something new to look at. 

The first watch I bought was a Croton "Aquamedico,"a rarish - or obscure, 
depending on how you look at it - Swiss manual-wind from the late '40s or 
early '50s, black dial with a white medical chapter ring. (Getting the termi¬ 
nology down was a big part of the kick, for me; a medical chapter ring is an 
outer, 60-second set of graduations that facilitate taking a patient's pulse.) 
It had been listed by a seller who didn't seem to be particularly into watches; 
the language of the listing was casual, non-specialist, and not much mention 
was made of the watch's condition. Email to the seller elicited the opinion 
that the watch looked as though "it hadn't been worn very often," which I 
liked.The scan was intriguingly low-res, but I really liked the design of the 
numerals. And I rea//y liked its name,"Aquamedico," which for some reason 
evoked for me the back pages, circa ^956, of Field & Stream and True. 

Tentatively (but compulsively) I placed a low bid and waited to see if the 
Aquamedico attracted much attention from the eBay watch buffs. It didn't. 

In the meantime, I determined that Croton was a long-established Swiss 
maker whose watches had been a lot more prominent in the United States 
in the '40s and '50s. Full-page ads in wartime Fortune. 

I decided to go for it.To try and buy this thing.To import a unique object, 
physically, out of cyberspace. Well, out of Pennsylvania, actually, but I did 
experience this peculiar yearning to turn the not-so-clear scan on my screen 
into a physical object on my desk. And for all I knew, it might be the only 
Croton Aquamedico left, anywhere. (And In fact I've only ever seen one 
other Aquamedico since on eBay, and it was gold-filled with a white dial, 
neither of which I liked as much.) 

On the night of the auction, after having carefully considered bidding 
strategy (and this with no prior experience of bidding in any kind of auc¬ 
tion), I placed a bid for considerably less than the $200 limit I'd set for 
myself. 

That put me in high-bidder position. And then I sat there. 

What if. It occurred to me, someone noticed my Croton In the auction's 
last few minutes and decided to grab it? eBay's system of proxy bidding 
encourages buyers to offer the most they're willing to pay for an item - 
thelr"maximum"bid. My maximum bid was $140. But on eBay you don't 
necessarily end up having to pay your maximum bid. In an auction house, 
if you raised your hand to bid $200 on a watch, you'd be on the hook for 
that amount. But on eBay, each auction has a set "bid increment" - with 
some as little as 5 cents. With a $2 set bid increment, a rival could bid $200 
on my watch, beat me out, and end up having to pay only $142, or $2 over 
my maximum. 

I started to get nervous. (And this, mind you, was before I even knew 
about sniping-software and autobid bots.) What if someone else got this 
watch, this watch I'd never seen but which I now, somehow, was emotion¬ 
ally invested in winning? I began to have some sense of the power of the 
psychology of auctions, something I hadn't really experienced before. 

I'm not a gambler. I've never put money on a horse, bought a lottery 
ticket, or bet on a hand of cards. Just doesn't do it for me. I've engaged in 


compulsive risk-taking behavior, certainly, but not the kind involving games 
of chance. But here, I recognized, I was starting to experience a buzz that I 
suspected was very much like a gambling buzz. 

And what if, I asked myself, the Croton was really not all that desirable 
an object, a lemon, something a serious watch-nerd would find laughable? 

What if the seller simply cashed my money order and did a runner? But 
I'd already checked his profile in the Feedback Forum, and there were lots 
of people on record there as saying he was honest, prompt, goods as 
described, and pleasant to deal with. (All of which turned out to be true.) 

The Universal Flea Market 

eBay's creation myth: In early 1995, founder Pierre Omidyar's significant other 
(now fiancee) suggested her life would be complete if only she could pursue her 
obsession, collecting Pez dispensers, on the Internet.The site went live in Sep¬ 
tember 1995. A serious business ensued:The company went public in September 
'98, its market capitalization hit $3.3 billion by Halloween - then really took off. 


Initial stock price (9/24/98): 
Seven-week high (11/10/98): 

Shares outstanding: 

Market cap at IPO: 

Market cap 11/11/98: 

Product categories: 

Items currently for sale: 

Items for sale since inception (9/95): 


$18 

$140 

39.7 million 
$714.6 million 

$4.6 billion (Onsale, $443 million; 

Excite, $2.5 billion; Netscape, $2.8 billion; 
Amazon.com, $6.3 billion; 

Yahoo!, $15.5 billion) 

1,086 

863,898 

28 million 


Bids since inception (9/95): 
Competitors: 

Highest sale price: 

Lowest opening price: 

Pez dispensers for sale: 
Celebrity-related items for sale: 


105 million 

Yahoo! Auctions (items currently for sale: 
51,135); Onsale (bids since 5/95 launch: 
8.4 million); Auction Universe (items: 
21,264); First Auction 

$17,101 for a Chicago Bulls jersey 
signed by Michael Jordan 

1 cent (several listed, including a sad 
collection of Christmas ornaments) 

1,011. Highest asking price: $2,100, for an 
unopened "bride" model 

Mark McGwire, 2,314; Madonna, 614; 
Princess Diana, 581; Hitler, 219; 

Mariah Carey, 89; Bill Gates, 13; 
Clinton-Lewinsky, 12; Nelson Mandela, 7; 
Mother Teresa, 7 


Meanwhile, with less than an hour to go before the auction closed, I 
was robotically punching the Netscape Reload button like a bandit-crank¬ 
ing Vegas granny, in case somebody outbid me. I knew how long it would 
take me to counterbid (not long), but I didn't know how quickly I could 
expect the server to process my bid. 

Into the final countdown, nobody else showing up, when one more click on 
the Reload button produced ... a new high bidder! Galvanized, I scrambled 
frantically through the bid process, and hit Bid. Real heart-in-mouth ise^ 


nom 
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◄ 101 the global network. All time and space are mine withont lifting from the horizontal. Life is terrifyingly good. »>arthur c. clarke: 

1 have several compnters - all Compaqs. I have a satellite phone, courtesy of Inmarsat. I have seven secretaries on three continents, with 
one who specializes in email. I also have an AT&T videophone. »>jeff cordon, nascar winston cup driver; I’ve got laptops, PaImPilots - any¬ 
thing I can get my hands on. Videogames. GPS systems. I bought a boat not too long ago; it’s got autopilot and GPS and a satellite TV. 

»>cynthia heimel; I’ve got two computers (a laptop and a desktop - both Macs), a treadmill, two televisions, caller ID, several phones - 
somewhere in this house there’s a PalmPilot, but I can’t find it so I’m using a Gasio Boss - an electric toothbrush, and my dog. He’s a big 
black lab mix and very intelligent; he’s my best piece of technology. And of course I have a VCR and cable TV. 1 And I love all this stuff, 

I love every moment of it. I like getting a new fax machine; I like researching it forever. 1 Talking to the television is also fun. Right now 
I’m screaming “Fuck you!” at the television all the time. I’m so sick of everyone on TV, and I want them to all die. Pundits, please take a 
vacation. I often watch TV while I’m on the telephone with someone and say, “Look at that dress, look at that dress.” I actually made a 
phone date for Sonny Bono’s funeral. I was so afraid that there would be things to discuss and no one would be there. H Now what I want 
is a pet locator. I have six dogs, but no dog technology. It would have to be a teeny-weeny chip on the collar or implanted, which is yucky 
to think about, but it’s supposedly good if they get lost. I have one dog - she used to be able to jump over the fence. One day she took 
another dog with her and they were gone for two hours. I was sobbing. Now I know she just goes to Trader Joe’s. 1 What I hate is auto¬ 
matic phone systems. Worst is Macintosh support. I have spent an entire season waiting for tech support to pick up the phone. Now I’ve 
got the G3 and I feel incredibly cool. I like to whip it out on airplanes and pretend Pm writing. »>david brower, chair and founder, earth 
island INSTITUTE: Without technology, I wouldn’t be here. The month before I was born in 1912, my mother had a mastoid operation. So if 
it hadn’t been for some sort of technology then, I would never have made it. I also have to say I’m fond of my pacemaker. »>sky dayton, 
chair and FOUNDER. EARTHLINK: When I was about 4,1 was fascinated with the button - anything I could push to make something happen. It’s 
a powerful concept, the button - it’s a trigger - and I used to draw pictures of myself pushing buttons. Both my parents were artists; we 
had an extremely analog household. But when I was 9,1 went to live in Los Gatos with my mother and grandparents. My grandfather was 
an IBM fellow. I remember him taking me to where he worked and showing me the giant computer systems in air-conditioned rooms. 
That was a watershed event: I was able to connect my interest in buttons with these huge machines. »>arthur sulzberger jr.. publisher. 


odd rituals designed »> 


This has been my pattern with technology all along; mindless hatred f 


JON CARROLL 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES: I lovc the fountain pen. Here’s why: The fountain pen takes on the characteristics of its owner - the nib adjusts to the 
pressure you put on it. Your pen becomes part of your own personality. And when you pick up someone else’s fountain pen, if they’ve used 
it for some time, you can’t use it. »>isabel maxwell, president and ceo, commtouch software: My first bike was stolen right out of my garage. 

1 mourned. 1 thought. Oh God, it was never going to come back. My new bike is a Trek, though. It’s more me. »>john markoff, technology 
REPORTER, THE NEW YORK TIMES: For all the time 1 spend writing about the consequences of Moore’s Law, the technology evolution of the lowly 
bicycle leaves me awestruck. 1 was passionate about my first Cinelli, which 1 bought for a paltry $100 in 1965. There was a tremendous 
amount of technology in that bike. Three decades later, the refinement continues unabated. »>timothy ferris, science writer: A good car 
tells you how it ought to be driven, if you pay attention. Porsches speak pretty clearly. Give a Porsche perfect input - exactly the right action 
with the brake, throttle, and steering, and it will reward you with a nearly perfect result, a sensation as gratifying as hitting a proper golf 
shot. On the other hand, bad inputs produce bad results, and when this happens at high speed you want to pay close attention to what 
the car is telling you. The best drivers don’t just listen; they ask questions. Hurley Haywood, an endurance-race champion who’s won Day¬ 
tona five times and LeMans three times, stresses adaptability - a readiness to modify your behavior in response to what the car is saying. 
Recently 1 took a spin with Hurley at Thunderhill Park Raceway in a street-legal Porsche C4S he’d not driven before. He spent the first 
lap interrogating the car, exaggerating his use of the throttle, brakes, and steering wheel to see how it responded. During that lap he was 
hitting the apexes and exit points of turns to only within about 1 meter, which is good for somebody like me but sloppy by professional 
standards. By the second lap everything was smooth and very fast, and Hurley was nailing the apexes and exits of every turn to within 
a palm’s width of perfection. Hurley was in full communication with the car. If Computers have improved the communications skills of 
many high-performance cars. In Italy last spring 1 borrowed a Ferrari 355 FI for a couple of days. The FI has a clutch but no clutch pedal. 
A computer changes gears, using data downloaded from Michael Schumacher’s Formula One races. Floor it and you experience Michael’s 
greatest hits - shocking, slamming shifts that expand one’s sense of the possible. It was a thrill, and 1 learned from it. But in much learn¬ 
ing is much sadness, and the main thing 1 learned is that I’m not Michael Schumacher. »>jeff gordon: I fove videogames; I’m designing 
my own. It’ll be called Jeff Gordon Racing, and it’s going to be like racing in the year 2012 - 300 miles per hour, 60-degree banking, and 
cars with little wings that come out when they get airborne so you can control them in the air. »>isabel maxwell: My other car - not 112 ► 


»> to reestablish control, followed by total submission. - Jon Carroll 
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Computers are useless. They can 


ou answers. - Pablo Picasso 











exile.com 

Five years behind bars for hacking 
wasn’t punishment enough. 

Meet the Amazing Modemless Man. 


I t's Tuesday, June 4,1996, and I'm heading toward a 
minimall with a battered army backpack dangling 
from my hand, straps trailing on the asphalt.The 
cheap canvas shoes I'm wearing tear against the 
rocky surface of the parking lot, and I'm squinting in 
the harsh afternoon light. But I'm happy.The honking 
horns from the freeway, the fumes from a gas station, 
the children screaming as their mother drags them 
from the back of a station wagon - these are the most 
beautiful things in the world. 

Luck is on my side today:The minimall is blessed 
with a church thrift store. A bell hanging from the 
doorknob jingles as I walk In, and a kind-looking 
woman smiles from behind the counter. I smile back 
meekly, drop the backpack by the door, and look 
around the tiny shop. In a few minutes I've found some 
ragged jeans, undersized Reeboks, and a book bag 
from a Pacific Bell technical conference. I change in 
the dressing room.The woman smiles again, perhaps 
knowingly, as I pay her from a manila envelope. 

I briefly consider donating the backpack and my old 
khaki pants but decide to throw them away outside 
instead. I swagger out into the parking lot to wait for 
my ride, secure in my normalcy. I don't think anyone 
noticed me get out of the government-issue pickup 
truck by the side of the road an hour ago. Aside from 
my overly pale complexion, there's nothing to set me 
apart now. No one could tell I've just been released 
from federal prison in Dublin, California. 

I light up a smoke and pace while I wait for Mark to 
pick me up. I know Mark from the '80s, when we shared 
a condo near the Silicon Valley defense contractor where 
we both worked. But I'm not thinking about the past, or 


By Kevin Poulsen 

the future. I'm in the moment - I catch myself stand¬ 
ing with my arms outstretched, unconsciously reaching 
out to the open space around me. 

Then I notice it: a billboard along the freeway 
embankment. I'm not even aware of what it's adver¬ 
tising. All I see is the cryptic string of letters at the 
bottom, beginning with "http://" and ending with 
".com." I stare at it, gaping. I know what an Internet 
domain looks like, and I've seen plenty of billboards 
in my life, but together they pose an incongruity that 
I can't wrap my mind around. I had heard things on 
the Inside, of course. I knew the world had changed - 
it's been five years, after all. But I'm totally unprepared 
for this visual evidence. As I stare, the cigarette burns 
down to my fingers. 

Rehistory is seldom exciting; you rarely know that the 
events of a particular time and place will someday be 
the stuff of legend. People who went to high school 
with Bill Gates didn't know he would become so impor¬ 
tant in their memories of adolescence that they would 
repeat endlessly,"! went to high school with Bill Gates." 

So it was with the Internet in the '80s. It was insular 
and cloistered, a little weird. It was an email system, a 
research tool, a taxpayer-funded computer geek's toy. 

It dealt in telnet, FTP,TCP/IP, ICMP, packet switching, and 
gateways. An Internet address on your business card 
was de rigueur in the defense world, but it was strange 
to outsiders - the hallmark of a reclusive drone who 
spent too much time staring Into a computer.The Net 
was your amusing but nerdy friend who would never 
amount to anything much. 
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That was the Internet I left behind when I went to prison in 1991, con¬ 
victed of phone hacking (while being cleared of several more serious 
charges involving national-security violations). When I walked out five 
years later, the Net had evolved into a thriving parallel universe so unpre¬ 
cedented that the populace had drawn from science fiction to christen it 
"cyberspace." 

"The Web really isn't that amazing," Mark explained as we drove south 
toward San Jose and my flight home to Los Angeles."lt's built on a proto¬ 
col called HTTP, which is really just a file transfer system like FTP." 

"And it's mostly used for advertising, right?" I said, remembering the 
billboard. 


It was straightforward enough. I was released from prison as the first Amer¬ 
ican to be banned from the Internet. Much as securities swindlers are typically 
barred from the stock market, my computer-crime convictions dictated that 
I should, for an extended period, be kept offline for the good of society. 

On the most practical level, this forecast a kind of internal exile for me. 
Back home in LA, I set myself to the banal tasks of reentering society: 
replacing my lost driver's license and Social Security card, finding a place 
to live - and getting a job that didn't require computer access. Everything 
was the same, but completely different. I felt certain every home now had 
a PC and a modem - the phone lines snaking down the street were no 
longer just conduits for phone calls, but rather part of a shadow nation 


In my absence, the Internet evol ved from a 


Mark quit trying to explain and offered to show me. After a two-hour 
drive into the Valley, he turned into a quiet cul-de-sac where shade trees 
and perfect lawns garnished a ring of ranch-style homes. Pulling his new 
sports car to the curb, he told me to wait while he made a quick pit stop, 
then dashed into the House the Internet Built. 

In the half decade I was away, Mark had parlayed his networking exper¬ 
tise Into a successful business, something called a "Web hosting" service. 
The largest of his house's seven rooms was going to be devoted to his 
computers, but because he'd just moved in, the equipment was still set 
up at our old condo. 

We zipped over to the condo and slipped Into the computer room - 
the space was neat, quiet, well organized, enveloped in the white noise 
of cooling fans. Mark sidled up to a Sun workstation and tapped a few 
keystrokes, and the screen filled with text and graphics."This,"he explained, 
"is a Web site." 

"This'll be fun," he said, typing again. 

The page changed.The word "AltaVista"appeared.Then Mark did some¬ 
thing very scary: He typed in my name. After a few seconds, the page 
filled with brief excerpts, some of them in French and German, from what 
I assumed were other Web sites. The total number of search matches 
appeared at the bottom. It was a four-digit number. 

Mark grinned at my stunned expression and clicked on one of the 
excerpts.The screen went black, then reassembled itself beneath the head¬ 
line "A Crime by Any Other Name": 

He may have seen himself as above the law, a computer 
hacker who used his talents strictly for juvenile fun and 
the pursuit of knowledge. But Kevin Poulsen’s actions turned 


beyond my reach. I needed a diplomatic presence. I needed a Web site. 

I wanted to compose a one-way message to the citizens of cyberspace, 
but I knew nothing about their language and customs. I approached my 
mission with a new appreciation for the anxieties NASA scientists must 
have felt in the 1970s when they Inscribed a message to alien civilizations 
on the Voyager deep-space probes. I culled some legal documents about 
my case (you can never go wrong with raw data), banged out some explan¬ 
atory text, and snail-mailed it all to Lile, a Northern California abstract 
painter who had mastered Web design while creating art.net, an online 
gallery for other artists. She had offered to cobble together a Web page 
for me - an online presence was permissible through a third party - so 
my fingers need never touch a forbidden keyboard. 

I dropped a photo of myself into the package; whatever else it might be, 
I gathered that the new Internet was a multimedia thing. 

Lile worked fast, and I received my first trickle of feedback a week later. 
"Your page is getting a hundred hits a day," she announced over the phone. 
One hundred people, every day, taking the trouble to find my page out of 
untold thousands, learning my story. 

"That's good, right?" 

"Not particularly." 

It's a few months after my release, and I'm having dinner with my parents. 
And they're talking about computers: the speed of their modem, the slow¬ 
ness of their ISP,"spam." My dad, it seems, has just got in his first flame war 
on some kind of automotive forum. Flame wars are an artifact of the Inter¬ 
net I knew. But my dad ... in a flame war. It's a difficult concept - I might 


Now my parents complain about slo w modems, 


into the first-ever espionage case against a hacker... He is 
being held pending trial in San Francisco for theft of clas¬ 
sified information. 

The ersatz news article was copyrighted by the Church of Scientology. 

Scientologists? 

On this vast new medium, which had become so ubiquitous that adver¬ 
tisers could put Web addresses on billboards with no further explanation, 
people were talking about me.The Web clearly was much more than just 
advertising. 

And for the duration of the next three years, I would be excluded from 
the whole thing. 


as well have run Into him at a rave. 

My father, a retired auto mechanic, and my mother, a retired schoolteacher, 
had never had much use for computers. But the Internet boom, coupled 
with the hype surrounding Windows 95, gave them a reason to buy their 
first. Now they surf the Web from the same room where I, as a teenager, 
used a TRS-80 and a 300-baud modem to go online. Now they understand. 

By this summer of 1996, Mom and Dad have become fonts of knowledge 
on everything from obscure business news to information about distant 


Kevin Poulsen recently purchased a plain-paper fax machine. He wrote about 
Y2Ksurvivalists in Wired 6.08. 
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branches of the family tree. Dad credits the Internet with much of his suc¬ 
cess in playing the stock market. He's addicted to instant quotes and online 
business news. And he's always ready with a new joke - something impos¬ 
sibly topical, as though he has a personal gag writer standing by with a 
copy of tomorrow's newspaper.The quips are always funny, but whenever 
I try retelling one to a friend, I don't get far."Heard it,"they interrupt."That's 
an old one." 

I see other Net influences every day now. Everyone, it seems, has voice- 
mail - or their answering machines are perpetually on so they can screen 
their calls.The telephone network has become vacant and inhuman; people 
have abandoned spontaneous voice communication in their rush online; 


the Internet even more so, and he was responsible not only for encourag¬ 
ing my rehabilitation, but for protecting society from a known bit junkie. 

Though I didn't have a modem, I eventually left my minimum-wage job 
as a political canvasser and went to work "on" the Net. With the Internet 
becoming indispensable to millions of Americans, I began making the media 
rounds as the Amazing Modemless Man.The interviews I gave about life as 
an information have-not led to a surprising offer - as a wordsmith on the 
World Wide Web. 

ZDTV, the broadcast division of Ziff-Davis, was launching Your Computer 
Channel, a 24-hour cable TV network dedicated to computers and the 
Internet. I was offered a job as a columnist for the companion ZDTV Web 


geeky clois ter into a thriving parallel universe 


businesses force me through five layers of a multiple-choice, prerecorded 
hierarchy before allowing me even to leave a message. And if I somehow 
succeed in getting a flesh-and-blood human on the other end of the line, 

I know what to expect:"What's your email address?" 

"I'm, uh, not on the Internet." 

This is invariably followed by a moment of awkward silence. Most neti- 
zens, it seems, regard offliners with the same mixture of pity and contempt 
they reserve for panhandlers. Odd, since the vast majority of American 
households get along fine without Internet access. But the reaction, at least 
in the circles I travel in. Is that there must be something wrong with you. 

People rarely have the courage to ask me why I'm not online, though - 
it's as if just hearing the answer might condemn them to a similar fate. 
When someone does ask, I offer the nutshell version, and the nature of the 
sympathy I receive is still surprising:"Five years in prison? Well, you did 
commit a crime. But being barred from the Internet? That's inhumane!" 

Even people who know sometimes forget.This evening, at my parents', 
my mother says,"There's an article for you on the refrigerator." It's a clip¬ 
ping that not-so-subtly reflects Mom and Dad's concern over the nicotine 
habit I picked up In the Big House:"Web Helps Smokers Kick the Habit." A 
series of Web addresses is included. Though my parents know that using 
the Internet would be as harmful to my liberty as smoking is to my health, 

I don't blame them; I've grown accustomed to such forgetfulness. Offering 
URL seems to have become as natural as breathing. 

Constantly, gently, I was trying to persuade my probation officer to 
let me online. After my first year of freedom, he permitted me to use a 

and off ering URL is as 


site, an online brand extension of the cable channel. My editor would fax 
me reader mail and send along Web-site printouts and online searches for 
phone numbers (directory-assistance operators, as if sensing their impend¬ 
ing obsolescence, no longer bothered to give accurate information). 

The irony wasn't lost on me. Writing for the Web put me in the unusual 
position of reporting and opining to an audience that had far greater 
access to raw data than I did (not to mention having direct access to my 
columns). My phone bill crawled into the hundreds of dollars as I reached 
out to netizens through the path of greatest resistance. 

Eighteen months after my release, with one year of probation remaining, 
my probation officer was ready to let me loose on the Net. But the proposal 
came with a caveat: I had to find an Internet service provider that would 
agree to monitor my actions and give my PO access to the traffic reports 
on demand. 

Yes! I was in. I now knew enough about the Net from the mainstream 
media to suppose that it was as rife with surveillance and snooping as 
with hardcore porn and illegal gambling. I thought it would be a breeze. 

I hit the phones, starting with a small ISP in Los Angeles. 

"You want us to what?" 

I explained my situation, and a dubious technician said he'd ask around. 
Two days later he called back:"We just don't have the facilities to monitor 
you. Sorry." 

I moved up to the big ones: AOL, MSN, Prodigy, CompuServe.The poor 
service reps on the other end of the phone didn't quite know what to 
make of my request - they seemed to think it was a trick of some sort. 

natural as breathing. 


computer at home for wordprocessing - provided it was modem-free. 

I had to submit a copy of my phone bill each month so he could inspect 
it for computer dialups. One month, I circled the URL www.gte.com at 
the bottom of the bill and impulsively scribbled a note:"Ever notice how 
ubiquitous these things are?" 

We talked about this issue at length nearly every time we met, and he 
was neither reactionary nor dogmatic, reasoning intelligently and listening 
willingly. Maybe it's just Stockholm syndrome, but I almost came to think 
of him as a friend. 

Still, he dealt with drug addicts on a daily basis, and he'd spotted the 
same demonic gleam In my eye. Computers can be addictive, he explained. 


"You want us to monitor you? We don't do that, sir. We respect our cus¬ 
tomers' privacy." 

There was a glimmer of hope when I called EarthLink, where Dan Farmer, 
a well-known hacker and author of the famous Unix-cracking tool Satan, 
runs the security department. If anyone could keep tabs on me, it was him. 
Dan thought about it, clicked through the possibilities in his mind, and gave 
up after a few seconds."! really couldn't set up anything that you couldn't 
get around," he said. I think It was meant as a compliment. 

But Dan suggested an alternative: WebTV - a set-top technological solu¬ 
tion that, while It wouldn't provide the monitoring my PO wanted, was so 
limited in functionality as to pose little risk of my bypassing firewalls i59 ► 


□ ID 
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The primitive was at the mercy of the civilized in 
our 20th-century times, and nothing had made it 
more so than the airplane I had helped develop. 

I had helped to change the environment of our 
lives. Had it occurred by will? By accident? I was 
the child and father of the circumstances of my 
life. - Charles Lindbergh 


◄ 107 my Volvo tank, which makes me a road warrior - my other car is a Mercedes 280 SL. That car I really care about - it’s silver, it’s pretty 
and fun. There’s an aesthetic about it. It’s one of a kind. But it’s not about status and all that. It’s about pleasure. »>john mcphee, author: 
My computer is my closest inanimate friend. It’s a machine, and if I had to kick it out tonight, I could get another one. But I couldn’t do 
without what it does. I don’t feel I’m there unless I turn it on. »>nora ephron, screenwriter and filmmaker: There’s a moment in You've Got 
Mail when Tom Hanks turns off his computer because he doesn’t want to email back to Meg Ryan. He walks out of the room, then he 
comes back to the door and stares at the computer, and the computer stares at him, and there’s this musical theme that starts playing - 
that song your computer sings to you, which is, ‘'Come to me. Sit with me. Log on with me.” There’s no question email becomes a type 
of mild and harmless addiction. »>jon carroll: Within five years of hrst learning the computer, I was seriously worried about becom¬ 
ing addicted to conferencing. I was spending seven hours a day online. Partly as an antidote to this looming disease, I purchased a well- 
regarded computer game called Civilization. Pretty soon I was spending seven hours a day playing that. If Through the years, I have greeted 
every technological advance with sarcasm. The sarcasm was always presented as a defense of humanistic values against the encroachment 
of soulless technology. The truth is that I am a huge fan of soulless technology; I just hate change. Indeed, it might be possible to trace 
the history of successful industrial advances by betting on those products and services that I have disdained in conversation and in print. 
»>JERRY YANG, COFOUNDER, YAHOO!: Pm not addicted to connectivity. Yeah, I can picture myself surfing the Web at 60 - as I get older. I’ll depend 
more on communications technologies - but I won’t go overboard. You have to have physical balance. If I’m on vacation, I don’t take a 
cell phone, I don’t turn on my pager. »>edmund white, author: I write my fiction in very beautiful notebooks, which have the advantage 
that you can sell them to Yale for its archives. You couldn’t sell your disks. I use notebooks that are made by Papier Plus. The pages are 
very thick handmade paper, unlined, and are sewn into these buckram covers that are covered with different-colored cloth. »>robyn 
MILLER, COCREATOR OF MYST AND RIVEN: The birth of my creative thoughts is always aided by the lowest technologies. »>alice waters, chef, chez 
PANISSE: My favorite tool is a big, heavy, marble mortar and pestle that I carried back from the south of France. It’s a technology as old as 
fire. When you’re crushing and grinding, you feel like you’re connecting in some primal way with the food. We get very lost in the unreal¬ 
ity of lots of equipment, getting in the way of what’s important: the person who’s eating, the person who’s cooking. My mortar and pestle 
is something that’s been used since the beginning of time, and is still beautiful and elemental. It will never get tired, it will never get 120 ► 



Technology, in short, cannot teach me how to do without technology. - Pico 


PICO IYER 


□ IB 








I’m noCrgearhead, youkn ow. 
don’t know nothin’ about computers. 

- Ani DiFranco 
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-The Gestalt 


By Jerry Colonna 


few months ago, three of my fellow venture capitalists 
and I rushed out of a board meeting for one of the 
companies in our portfolio and hopped in a cab. As usual 
- and because each of us reveled in our self-importance - 
we ail slipped Nokia 6160 cell phones out of our pockets. 

I remember looking around the cab, noting the absurd¬ 
ity of four people traveling together, each one of us talk¬ 
ing to someone hundreds of miles away. Then I glanced at 
the driver. I think he had a StarTAC. Need I say more? 

At about the same time. New York City decided to honor 
arguably the best baseball team ever, the '98 Yankees. It 
was thrilling to watch future Hall of Famers such as Derek 
Jeter make their way up Broadway amid a blizzard of 
toilet paper and shredded documents. 

Among the luminaries in the parade were two politi¬ 
cians: state comptroller Carl McCall and public advocate 
Mark Green. As my pin-striped heroes reveled in the cheers 
of millions, the TV camera zoomed in on the two pols. Yup. 
Both were talking on their cell phones. Is nothing sacred? 

How did this cell-phone-yapping, pants-pocket-vibrating, 
wireless mania come to dominate our lives? 

My cell phone tales are legion. I remember one confer¬ 
ence call in particular. I was working on a deal and we 
needed to talk with all of the principals and their attor¬ 
neys. My phone, a landline, rang at 7:30 a.m. Everyone was 
there. About two hours later, one of the attorneys had to, 
urn, leave. He had been on his cell phone, lying on a gur¬ 
ney, awaiting an MRI. 

The worst victimizer - and victim - of the wireless 
gestalt is Brad Feld. Known by some as the high priest of 
Colorado venture capital. Brad is the gadget deity to whom 
I pray. Ever logical, he moved to Colorado not only to live 
amid the natural splendor of Eldorado Canyon but also 
because he could just as easily fly to the West Coast as the 
East. Brad was the first person I know to have multiple cell 
phones (a Sony D-Wave Zuma and a Qualcomm Q), taking 
advantage of his 617 phone when traveling east and his 


415 phone when out west. Tm not even sure Brad has a 
landline. 

But this need to remain connected has drawbacks. Brad 
once accidentally called me from a restaurant. I was home, 
busy programming my latest cell phone, when the landline 
rang."Hello," I said. No answer."Hello?" I repeated, and I 
heard the clink of utensils on china."Hello?!" Nothing. And 
then a voice: "So, after MIT, Feld Technologies was off and 
running and I began to meet with GE Capital." Hey, it's Brad 
Feld! "Brad!" I shouted."Brad, can you hear me?" No reply. 

I hung up the phone. Then I picked it up:"And the best 
strategy for a roll-up is -" I hung up the phone. I picked it 
back up,"0f course, valuations will have to come down." 

Brad's a pretty unique case, but my favorite victims are 
those who've combined their addictions. You know, the 
pager goes off when there's a voicemail message on the 
cell phone. Or the Pilot has a paging card. The cell phone 
gets pages, but they pack a pager anyway - "just in case." 
All right. I'm one of these universal messagers. I have a cell 
phone that can receive pages (even emailed pages), and 
I carry a pager and a laptop. 

I suppose the thing to do would be to get one of those 
automated services. Wildfire or General Magic's Portico. But 
my first real encounter with Wildfire was disconcerting. 

It was December 1996, cold and snowy. I tromped 
through the streets of Manhattan to the offices of General 
Internet to meet Scott Kurnit and hear his vision for "tak¬ 
ing back the Net." He was about to launch The Mining Co., 
an interesting idea that my firm ultimately passed on. 

Anyway, as Scott paced excitedly around a cramped 
office, his phone - a StarTAC - began ringing incessantly. 
Without breaking stride, he slipped the phone off his belt, 
flipped it open, flipped it shut, and slipped it back on his 
belt.The phone rang again. He unholstered and reholstered 
a second time. It rang, and he repeated the dance. After 
five or six times, I stopped him and pointed at his phone. 
"Oh, this?" he said."It's Wildfire trying to reach me." 
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GOOD CELL PHONE 


Wildfire aside, at the very least Scott deserves credit for 
owning a StarTAC, which was the first status symbol in the 
battle for cell superiority. Indeed, with its palm-sized shape 
and a flip cover out of Star Trek, the StarTAC was a must- 
have. Of course, within six months it was passe, surpassed 
by other tiny phones with better services. And now Motor¬ 
ola is back with its new minuscule V Series phones. 

I remember the first time I took my Nokia 6160 out of 
my pocket and placed it on the table at the start of a meet¬ 
ing. Everyone at the table turned and stared. 

"Urn ... is that a PCS phone?" asked a nervous entre¬ 
preneur. 

Mind you, this guy was two weeks away from running 
out of cash, and the meeting was his last chance to save 
his company. But he couldn't ignore that most basic mod¬ 
ern emotion: gadget envy. 

Cell phone jealousy borders on the absurd. And nothing, 
nothing, is worse than taking out your new toy, expecting 
"oohhh"s and "ahhh"s, only to be bested by the person 
who whips out an even smaller, lighter, sleeker, cooler 
piece. Your only recourse, as you sink into your chair, is to 
surreptitiously send a two-way page to your assistant to 
run out and buy you the latest and greatest cell phone. 

But when it comes down to it, jealousy is the nicer cousin 
of a baser condition: total dependency. 

I'm as hooked as anyone. I got this writing assignment 
because my partner Fred Wilson and I happened to argue 
over a cell phone battery (we have the same phones) in 
front of a Wired editor. There we were, in the pressroom at 
Internet World, almost coming to blows over a little more 
airtime. It made for an amusing spectacle - though Fred 
might not have thought so if he'd known about the extra, 
fully charged battery stashed in my briefcase. ■ ■ ■ 

Jerry Colonna is a partner with New York-based Flatiron 
Partners, a venture capital affiliate of Chase Capital Partners 
specializing in Internet-related companies. 


The Stuff 


By Jesse Freund 

C ell phones, like sports cars, are 
high-performance status sym¬ 
bols - sleek lines are as important 
as what's under the hood. One look 
makes it screechingly clear, for 
example, why Motorola's now vin¬ 
tage StarTAC is called the Porsche 
911 of the cellular world. Ironically, 
muscle mass and sex appeal are 
inversely related when it comes to 
mobile communications - this is 
one pissing contest where everyone 
wants to prove theirs is smallest. 

Of course, there are plenty of 
options to ponder before you hit 
the road. The seasoned traveler will 
consider an extended-life battery, 
socket recharger, or hands-free car 
kit pure necessities, equivalent to 
air bags or antilock brakes. Luxury 
extras range from a rawhide carry¬ 
ing case to a tiny Jabra earset (left), 
which doubles as an earpiece and 
a microphone. These days, you can 
even drop a roadblock in front of 
the competition: The WaveWaN 
jamming device, made in Japan by 
Medic, stops transmission of wire¬ 
less calls within a 20-foot diameter. 

With all that in mind, we took 
today's top digital phones for a test 
drive. Here's Wired's evaluation of 
what makes them run-of-the-mill 
or king of the road. ■ ■ ■ 


Jesse Freund (jfreund@wired.com) 
is a Wired associate editor. 



A Motorola V Series 6SM1900 

If the StarTAC is a 911, then the 

V Series is a Boxster. About the size 
of a Wrigley's gum PienTpak, the 

V Series is available in both analog 
and GSM varieties. And Motorola's 
signature clamshell design makes 
this communicator easy on the ear 
and the mouth. 

$500-700, www.mot.com/GSS/CSG/. 




A Nokia 6190 

Breaking ranks with the standard 
business-black dress code, Nokia 
also offers three snappy theme 
colors - Ocean (blue-green). Earth 
(eggplant), and Sky (silver). Ease 
of hues aside, the Nokia 6190 
(shown with a separate hands¬ 
free kit) looks like a common 
cordless phone. Still, not every 
cordless comes with three video- 
games, a calendar, a calculator, 
and a currency converter. 

$179, www.nokia.com/. 


< Philips Trapeze/Accent 
This GSM cell phone slips into a 
holder that doubles as a PDA - 
providing organizer apps, Web 
browsing, and email. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the combination is not 
as convenient as it sounds: The 
phone is molded into the uncom¬ 
fortable shape of its caddy. Pius, 
the touchscreen on the back of 
the cradle is difficult to navigate, 
making it tricky to compose mes¬ 
sages or surf Web sites. 

$449, www.pcc.philip5.com/. 



A Quakomiii dual-mode Q 

Dual-mode - which lets you roam 
between digital and analog net¬ 
works - is the way to go for the 
seriously on-the-go professional. 
The Q phone looks like a slightly 
bulkier StarTAC (so similar, in fact, 
that Motorola sued Qualcomm 
over the design). But the combo 
analog and CDMA digital dialer 
makes up for its added girth with 
extra roaming stamina, an internal 
antenna, and a comfortable shape. 
$299, www.quaicomm.com/ 
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^ Samsung SCH-2000 

At first glance the SCH-2000 is a 
tad unremarkable: Slim but not 
exceptionally small, it has a flip- 
down lid that doesn't quite cover 
the Talk button, so it's easy to 
activate inadvertently. But there's 
one truly ear-catching feature: 
Voice dial allows you to say "Snow 
level" instead of dialing your 
favorite ski resort - handy while 
you're driving, and impressive in 
the boardroom. 

$179, www.sam5ungtelecom.com/. 



< 
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Sprint PCS ' 


The Networks 


AMPS 

Advanced Mobile Phone 
System, the analog net¬ 
work used in the United 
States. Due to its ubiquity, 
many hardcore techies 
willingly risk AMPS's vul¬ 
nerability to eavesdrop¬ 
ping for its greater 
coverage. 


TDMA 

Time Division Multiple 
Access, a digital technol¬ 
ogy that divides spectrum 
by assigning a different 
time slot to each user on a 
channel. A TDMA network 
delivers triple the caller 
capacity of an analog 
network. 


CDMA 

Code Division Multiple 
Access, a spread spectrum 
technology that offers 10 
to 20 times the capacity 
of analog networks. Adher¬ 
ents claim that CDMA will 
eventually provide voice 
quality and coverage 
superior to TDMA. 


GSM 

Global System for Mobile, 
the European standard for 
digital wireless networks. 
Based on TDMA technology, 
GSM uses SIM cards for sub¬ 
scriber identities - and 
these chips can also double 
as smartcards, opening up 
new commerce options. 


PCS 

Personal Communications 
Service, an amalgam of 
multiple and competing 
technologies - including 
TDMA, CDMA, and GSM- 
that occupy the 1,900- 
MHz band. Sprint PCS, for 
example, is a proprietary 
CDMA-based network. 


V Nokia 90001 __ 

The Nokia 9000i flips open to 
reveal a miniature keyboard and 
screen. But, as with the Trapeze, 
the "convenience" of two-in-one 
is outweighed, literally, by sheer 
bulk. If you need to compute on 
the go, you're better off getting 
an ultracompact laptop with a 
wireless modem. 

$799, www.nokia.com/. 



Service, Please 

Outside the showroom, service (and pricing) mean the difference between life in the fast lane and going nowhere fast. 
Getting your phone onto a network shouldn't be a problem, but look out for limitations on peak or offpeak usage and 
extra charges such as roaming fees. Among the major players, only AT&T's offer reflects a flat rate. 


PROVIDER 


SERVICE TYPE 


RATE FORMAT 

TIME BLOCK 

COST 


AMPS 

CDMA 

GSM 

TDMA 

PCS 




AT&T Wireless 




X 

X 

National plan 

600 minutes 

$ 89.99 

GTE Wireless 


X 



X 

Regional plan 

500 minutes 

$ 84.95 

Sprint PCS 

X 

X 

X 


X 

National plan 

600 minutes 

$ 69.99 

Cellular One 

X 



X 

X 

Local promotion 

470 minutes 

$ 69.99 
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Nextel noOO > 

The ilOOO takes the prize for 
most resembling a Star Trek com¬ 
municator - though Kirk would 
never have put up with the frag¬ 
ile extendable antenna. The big 
payoff, however, comes from Nex- 
tel's proprietary national digital 
network - the phone's Direct 
Connect feature, for example, 
turns your cell into a long-range 
walkie-talkie. 

$299, www.nextel.com/. 


V Qualcomm pdQ 

A PalmPilot and a cell phone in 
one, the forthcoming pdQ is the 
most viable of the convergent 
phone-cum-PDA devices. While 
it's a good getup for a mobile exec, 
this isn't the dialer you'd want in 
your pocket when you head out 
to a nightclub - unless you want 
people to think you're really glad 
to see them. 

Estimated price, $500-1,000, 
www.qualcomm.com/. 


Ericsson KF 788 > 

This model has an understated 
elegance, featuring muted colors, 
a nub for an antenna, and a flip- 
down lid. But the handsome 
devil is also built to roam: It's a 
dual-mode phone that works on 
both analog (AMPS) and digital 
(D-AMPS) networks. 

$299, www.eric5Son.com 


V Sony D-Wave Zuma 

This PCS phone is roughly as big as 
a pack of cigs. The menus are easy 
to navigate, thanks to the jog dial. 
But the flipdown microphone and 
the extendable antenna are flimsy, 
and a lid that covers the touchpad 
would be nice. 

$199, www.sei.sony.com/SElJwtc/. 
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Valhalla 


I n Finland, it's easier than ever to have a Coke and a smile - if you 
have a cell phone. Just dial the number on a vending machine 
and - presto! - an icy can clunks down the chute and gets charged 
to your phone bill. But that's just the beginning: A Helsinki restau¬ 
rant has a phone-operated jukebox."Some pay for their car wash 
by calling the wash machine, and I can open my front door with 
my mobile," says Risto Linturi, technology director at the Helsinki 
Telephone Company."! still can't look into my fridge with it, but 
that's just a matter of time." 

What first seems like a Jetsons-esque test market is everyday 
Helsinki. Finland famously has more mobile phones per capita 
than any place on Earth, with about 75 percent of the national 
capital's population toting talkies. By 2000, Finland expects to hit 
106 percent saturation, and on the business side, revenues from 
mobile phones have eclipsed those from local fixed-line services. 

To Americans, Finland and the rest of Scandinavia represent a 
sort of cell phone Tomorrowland. The US lags considerably behind 
- it ranks 12th worldwide, with a wireless penetration rate of less 
than 25 percent, and forecasts have the country below 50 percent 
as late as 2007. Parties on both sides of the Atlantic say the US 
won't catch up until wireless phones rival their wall-jacked breth¬ 
ren in cost, ease of use, and cultural status. 

The acceptance of mobile phones is often likened to the adop¬ 
tion of answering machines. First they annoy people, then their 
absence annoys people. The US is stuck in phase one. Sweden, too, 
began with a backlash against the "yuppie nolle" or teddy bear, 
as cells were disparagingly called. But today,"people get irritated 
if you don't have a cell phone," says Helena Norrman,an Ericsson 
spokesperson."How else can they let you know they're late?" 

Practical reasons for Scandinavia's big wireless welcome abound. 
The region has many remote island areas. Plus, the corporate cul¬ 
ture is more egalitarian than in other parts of the world: There's 
a strong tradition of doing your own secretarial work, so man¬ 
agers and underlings need to embrace the same technologies. 

The Scandinavians can also thank political foresight for their 
head start. Back in the 1980s, European policymakers decreed 
a continent-wide digital-communications platform called GSM. 


By Kaitlin Quistgaard 


That prevented the consumer confusion and carrier expense 
experienced stateside, where there is a thicket of competing 
standards. In Europe, unlike in the US, you can buy a phone and 
switch carriers to take advantage of changes in service or price. 

It's illegal for carriers to subsidize the price of a phone, and the 
government charges only a nominal fee for licensing, so these 
costs are not passed on to customers, as they are in the States. 

The region's wireless-phone bonanza has also been encour¬ 
aged by deregulated markets and a long history of local compe¬ 
tition that together keep prices low. In Finland, about 800 phone 
companies vied for the business of less than 4 million people 
during the 1930s, and nearly 50 telcos operate today. 

Scandinavia also had NMT, an analog standard, back in the '80s, 
and it was a Finnish company, Radiolinja,that bought the first GSM 
technology from Nokia in 1989. Today, Nokia and Ericsson are the 
largest private companies in Finland and Sweden respectively, gen¬ 
erating some fierce national pride and pervasive branding. Heavy 
marketing and sweet deals from carriers entice young people to 
make a mobile their first - and increasingly their only - phone. 

By contrast, says Andy Sukawaty, CEO of Sprint PCS,"in the 
US people think mobile phones are for business, the rich, and the 
famous. It's going to take a revolution - in pricing above all - 
to change that." 

The biggest change needed to transform the American mobile- 
phone landscape, Sukawaty says, is a reversal in the basis of pay¬ 
ments. In most of the world, when you call someone on their 
mobile, you pay the toll. That makes it a lot more appealing to 
have a mobile than the US's receiving-party-pays system, which 
inspires people to keep their cell phones turned off to avoid 
unwanted charges. 

If Americans decide to reverse their don't-call-us-we'll-call-you 
charges, cellular use would definitely increase. But is that a good 
thing? Well, in Finland, dialers are smiling all the way to the vend¬ 
ing machine. Helsinki has the real thing. ■ ■ ■ 



Kaitlin Quistgaard (kquix@earthlink.net) wrote "The Deregulation 
Paradox"in Wired 6.05. 
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◄ 112 old. »>EDMUND WHITE: A slowlj crushod piece of garlic is very different from one that’s been thrown into the blender. To make a 


vinaigrette with a mortar and pestle is the best thing in the world. »>rick moranis, actor: My Metrocard! This digital mass-transit pass to 
New York City is the proletarian badge 1 wear proudly - it’s my personal assault against the above-ground hordes of Mayor Rudy Giuliani’s 
tourist bonanza. And 1 can transfer anywhere, get off anywhere, go unlimited distances in complete secrecy. There are no cookies and 
no crumbs. My automotive EZPass leaves a trail as long as the New England Thruway. Credit cards now have software-monitoring pro¬ 
grams that can warn you if they detect any aberrational spending. The Metrocard is a piece of digital technology that has all the conve¬ 
niences of the state-of-the-art, but without the Big Brother effect. It’s the first step in the no-cash world, a New York card so smart, even 
Disney has no connection to it. Yet. »>paul maccready, aeronautics engineer: My brain: The memory bank was limited and unreliable, the 
programming based on prior experience was inadequate, and the processing was very slow. But somehow the complex parallel process¬ 
ing, combined with some unexpected inputs and connections that perhaps emerged from the electrochemistry of attitude, let this com¬ 
puter do a job that another computer could not. »>robert sullivan, author: I have very little in common with the Unabomber. That said, 

I must now confess that 1 am sitting in a cabin in a remote corner of the Great Northwest with no heat, no running water, and only one 
electrical outlet, which I’m using to power my cell phone recharger. And 1 am typing on a manual typewriter. 1 The particular typewriter 
1 am typing on is an Olympia Traveller de Luxe. The great thing about this typewriter is that it is small, about the size of a large urban 
area’s phone book, and so 1 can use it wherever 1 go. 1 have two other typewriters: a Smith Corona Coronet - a portable electric typewriter 
- and an IBM Selectric, a gift that 1 have yet to really bond with. 1 Typing reminds me that I am working. If I don’t sweat words, then they 
might just get ahead of me and themselves, and run out in front of the idea, which is a scenario I am prone to in Internet communica¬ 
tions: Imagine a saxophone player drowning in a pool of chromatic scales or a fisherman tangled in his line and you’ve got a good idea 
of what it’s like to receive email from me. 11 don’t think that people who only write on computers ought to change. I’m saying that tech¬ 
nology doesn’t come with an expiration date. If I am of the opinion that computers and typewriters can get along. That’s why God invented 
optical character recognition. I fax typed pages to my computer all the time, in lieu of purchasing a scanner. »>paul fussell, professor 
EMERITUS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: The emphasis on electronic contributions to writing is typical of the American obsession with the 
means rather than the ends. But it’s a fad that will pass, like plus fours in golf. »>robert sullivan: Hear the sound of the steel hammer 
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It is difficult not to wonder whether that combination of 
elements which produces a machine for labor does not 
also create a soul of sorts, a dull resentful metallic wit, 
which can rebel at times. - Pearl S. Buck 
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I’m most fond of is my telescope 
The other night, 

I had a superb view of the moon. 

- Arthur C. Clarke 











striking the paper! A sound made even more echoingly staccato, by the way, when the metal bar with the rubber rollers is lifted, freeing 
the paper, even if this risks a tear. Savor that hail-on-my-cabin’s-tin-roof sound. Admire it! For the sentences that a typewriter produces 
are actual. They are impressed and impressive, as if wrought in steel. »>john mcphee. i don’t use WordPerfect or Word. I have Howard. 
Howard Strauss. He wrote a program - an editor, created for IBM mainframe programmers to use at home on their PCs - to imitate what 
1 do when organizing my work. And if Howard Strauss leaves Princeton, I do too. I used to type up my notes, and I’d have 150 pages of 
notes and the only organization they’d have is the order through time in which I scribbled them. I would make a Xerox of the whole set, 
code them all, then assign each note to one or more sections in the strueture of my story. I would then literally cut the notes apart tvith 
scissors and put the whole thing in 36 separate manila folders. Then when I’d pick up envelope number one, I could forget the other 
35. The purpose of all this mechanistic monkeying around was that it freed me to write. Now, I still type up my notes myself. But what 
Howard did was write a program where the machine chews it all up and reassembles it automatically. One file becomes 36 files, each 
with its own new name. >»edmund white: if there was ever a writer who needed a computer it was Proust. He wrote by making insertions 
and additions. In other words, he wrote the whole book straight out pretty much and then began to fatten it by adding. He used some¬ 
thing called paperoles, which were handmade: He would paste new pages onto the margins of existing pages so he could then move out 
laterally and just add paragraphs. Then he would dictate everything to a secretary, which would allow him to play with the form even 
more. Then, being very rich, he used typesetters the way we might use a typist. And with the newly fattened draft, he would start rewrit¬ 
ing compulsively. »>francis ford coppola: I was an early network advocate. When I had my movie studio in Hollywood back in late ’70s 
and early ’80s, I visited Xerox PARC and got the idea to create a network, an Ethernet network, through my studios for all the writers, the 
art department, and the casting department. I used to describe it as a clothesline running through every office in the studio. You could 
take a clothespin and put up a little card with an idea and it would go into the writers’ department and they would turn that into a story. 
Then it would go into the art department and they would turn it into storyboards. And step by step, that card on a clothespin would come 
out as a movie. »>craig mundie: i wanted my wife to use email, so I put her computer together and put it at her desk in the kitchen. And 
she hated it. Only later did I find out that what she really hated was the way it looked. So one day I got a prototype of the first Samsung 
flat-panel display, and she loved this thing. It completely changed her view of computing - not because it did anything different, but 


Alas! theiscientific conscience had got into the debasing company of money »» 


«< PHONOGRAPH WITH WAX HAND 
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because it fit into her space. »>john chambers, ceo, cisco; Five years ago, my chief technology officer was talking about multiple data lines 
into the home and putting switches, routers, and hubs into each room. 1 laughed and said only nerds are ever going to do that. And he said, 
John, you’re going to he a nerd faster than you think. A year and a half later 1 had my house wired with switches, routers, hubs, and mul¬ 
tiple data lines. »>isabel maxwell; Ah, subject lines. I’m very good at subject lines. »>david brower: My goal is to learn more abont the astute 
technology of the earth. Amory Lovins, who has become the guru of energy efficiency, used to use the example of cement: A hen makes its 
shell at 103 degrees Fahrenheit. A clam can do it at the temperature of seawater. But our technology needs to heat cement to 1,800 degrees 
before it will bond. So what’s our problem? »>nicholas negroponte; Why can’t laptops capture the power of my typing on the keys? When 
my cell phone runs ont of power, why can’t I shake it to charge it up enough to finish the call? >»ira flatow, radio host, science friday: Yes, 

I have pnlled my hair ont over not backing up my data, but more often, I have found myself screaming at technologies that are poorly 
designed. In the old days, car radios had four controls, and each knob was uniquely shaped and positioned so that one could play and 
tune the radio by touch. One needed never take one’s eyes off the road. »>patrick naughton, cto, infoseek: i won’t use tools that force a cas¬ 
cade of other decisions. I won’t use a Swiss Army knife. I like tools that do one thing very well. Get me a DeWalt 14.4 battery-operated 
power drill. »>donald trump, real estate mogul: Any technology developed solely because it can be developed should not be developed - like 
light switches that do six or seven things but do a poor job of turning the lights on and off; caller ID on phones, which leads to blocking 
caller ID, which leads to getting past the block on caller ID; and especially machines that answer phones or even make phone calls and 
ask you to hold on for an important message from another machine. They may as well say, “Your call is important to us. Please hold on 
while we ignore it.” »>nora ephron: To say hello to a digital effect is $35,000. The littlest thing - removing an unsightly pimple from 
an actor’s face in a close-up? $35,000. You want to change the color of the leaves on a tree? $35,000. You want to change the color of the 
sky? $35,000. »>ani difranco, singer-songwriter: I mean, the last thing I want to do in life, other than have my toenails pulled out one by 
one, is to look at any of those Internet sites about me. On occasion I’ll sort of sidle up to one of my friends who’s Internet savvy and try 
to find out some information about something. But I generally don’t use it at all. I plan on dropping out of society at any moment now, 
anyway. »>ira flatow: On the Metro North train, heading from Connecticut to New York, I saw a gentleman doing business on his cell 
phone, going down a list of clients and calling each and every one of them, all the while chatting out loud about the most private 126 ► 
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Meet the daytrading fanatics, _ 

whose religion is fast money. Very fast. 


D T is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

On August 4, with the Dow near 9,000, about 
break-even for the day, DT - the trading guru 
and leader of the Day Traders On-line chat room 
- sounds the red alert."CAUTION CAUTION Acampora 
calling dow range 7497-7937 next few months," reads 
his post."LOOK OUT BELOW." 

Civilian translation: CNBC has just reported that 
Ralph Acampora, Prudential Securities'golden bull, is 
turning bearish and has predicted a massive near-term 
Dow drop. Moments later the market begins a 300- 
point descent. But DT's faithful - myself included - 
have already balled out of the big stocks. We're braving 
the bear tide to buy an obscure company that goes by 
the symbol TRBD. We don't know what TRBD does, what 
it earns, even what its full name Is. All we care about Is 
whether the stock will. In the next five minutes, move 
fractionally up or down. DT, who's been following TRBD 
all day, says up. DTmaketh me to He down In green pas¬ 
tures: DT leadeth me beside the still waters. 

I type 200 shares In one box, $8 per share into another, 
and click the Buy button. Seconds later I own the stock. 
Hours later, when TRBD has coasted from $8 to over $10 
a share, I repeat the process, clicking Sell instead of Buy. 
The market's licking its wounds, but this afternoon I'm 
several hundred bucks in the black. DTrestoreth my 
soul. My cup runneth over! 

Net-based daytrading - extremely short-term specu¬ 
lation in volatile stocks - is the next wave In first-person 
finance.The spread of fast, reliable data networks - 
once available only at massive corporations - has pried 
open clam-tight parts of US financial markets, placing 
decisive market information within anyone's reach. 


By Steve Bodow 

Including mine. Which is why I have wired 5,000 of my 
blood-rare dollars to set up a daytrading account with 
a California company called MB Trading, downloaded its 
RealTick trading software, and taken out a subscription 
to the email newsletter and Web chat service offered 
by DT's outfit. I am devoting the next two weeks to 
daytrading. I am ready to make some fast money. 

The market is big, but the daytrader's stock universe 
turns out to be fairly small.There's a short list of about 
20 volatile regulars (like Dell Computer, Netscape, and 
Excite) and a rotating roster of obscure, momentarily 
volatile companies (such as TRBD, which happens to be 
a maker of pollution-control systems for auto engines) 
that make up the milieu of Web chat boards like The 
Momentum Trader (www.mtrader.com/), where our ilk 
go to gossip about our stocks. 

Stocks like AOL. AOL the Magnificent. AOL the Mon¬ 
ster. Daytrading fortunes have been made and lost on 
this company, whose strategies change more frequently 
than a newborn's diapers.lt reported incredible rev¬ 
enues Tuesday night, prompting several analysts to rate 
it a strong buy, with price targets of $150 to $175 a 
share. But on Wednesday morning, the stock is sinking, 
from 110 to under 100 for the first time in many weeks. 

Why the sell-off? The most popular theory at Day 
Traders On-line is that the entire market is tanking - 
and ignoring AOL's good news in the process."AOL 
panic sellers = fools," types a trader called netman. DT 
agrees:"Might be able to play for a bounce near i 64 ^ 


Sfeve Bodow (sbodow@csi.com) is a writer, a theater 
director, and a budding Keynesian. 
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123 issues in public. I learned that he had just had prostate surgery, his boss was a drunk, his colleague’s business trip to Europe was 
a waste. Yadda, yadda, yadda. 1 didn’t want to hear any of it, and at that moment 1 swore I would start a campaign for “cell-safe cars.” 
Let’s banish cell phone users to the alcoves and doorsteps with the smokers. >»tom brokaw, anchor and managing editor, nbc nightly news; 


1 once watched a 400-pound guy walk down Madison Avenue with a stiletto-heeled blond on one arm and a cell phone attached to his ear. 
And he kept yelling into the phone, “NO! Next? NO! Next? NO! Next?” >»stanley bing, fortune columnist Cell phones take over their owners 
like parasites. They attach themselves to users’ ears and suck out their brains and sometimes make them grow tiny ponytails. »>patrick 
NAUGHTON; What technologios do 1 wish had never been invented? II The airplane. 1 What technology could 1 not live without? 1 The airplane. 

H What technology do 1 dread? II The airplane. »>david filo: i go coach. When you can sit 10 feet back and save $1,000 it’s kind of a no- 
brainer. »>isABEL MAXWELL; While air travel has split families asunder, email has truly brought us together. And the thing with email is it 
doesn’t get jet lag. »>gary wolf, wired contributing editor; When 1 hrst sent email 10 years ago, the risk seemed small. 1 didn’t understand 
the consequences of promiscuously exposing myself to tens of millions of potential correspondents. Now the situation has become more 
clear. 1 When you begin to send email, you are deciding to be tied to your computer for the rest of your life, except for carefully arranged 
and preannounced vacations. The tie’s strength comes from polite regard for the feelings of others; except “polite regard” doesn’t quite 
do justice to the anxiety caused by a screen full of unread emails. They are like a string of bad debts, and while some people have a mar¬ 
velous ability to breeze through bankruptcies unscathed, most of us don’t. 1 When my computer broke down recently, my first feeling was 
relief: Nyah, nyah, nyah, they can’t hnd me now. 1 had a burst of antisocial passion, and if it had stayed broken for a few days I probably 
would have moved quickly from unanswered emails to passing bad checks to breaking and entering to battering some poor old lady to 
death with a candlestick. But 1 went downstairs to the little computer-repair shop and begged for assistance. 1 am now safely back inside 
the pale. II1 suspect that the minute daily obligations of email, which will grow ever more frequent as computers shrink and become part 
of our clothes and our bodies, offer a preview of the real-time social surveillance that will one day be not only normal, but necessary to 
sanity. Turn off the flow and people will go mad. »>cynthia heimel; An evil thing follows me all over the world, and that’s a jackhammer. 
In New York, there is always a jackhammer when 1 don’t want one. Once I traveled to Europe, and every hotel 1 stayed in had a jackham¬ 
mer outside. »>pico iyer; Wherein lies my doubt ? In many of the obvious fears, 1 suppose: that technology, accomplishing everything so 



a relief. It interposed a slight barrier between myself»»: 
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fast, prompts us to prize speed as an end in itself, even in those affairs of the heart and soul where slowness is far preferable; that the data 
computers make so wonderfully available to us move us sometimes to crave information more than we have the capacity to make sense 
of it; and that the Internet, which, among other things, seems an antidote to loneliness, has little to offer to someone who craves more 


loneliness in his life, and more freedom from the moment and the pressnre to communicate. II What I am saying, of course, is not that 
I don’t trust machines, but that I don’t trnst myself with them; that I’m not convinced of my own ability to make the highest use of my 
toys. The very fact I can tabulate references and calculate sums so quickly on machines makes me less patient with qnestions that don’t 
have answers; the very fact I can access so much knowledge makes me less interested in mystery. II After all, it was Marshall McLnhan 
who said that video-related technologies “will invade onr inner peace, occupying our every waking moment. We will need a place to hide.” 
»>STANLEY BING: People are slaves to email. They go to Hawaii or Fiji and spend time answering email - questions like “Will you be at the 
sales conference next month?” - while they’re snpposed to be on vacation. »>richard powers: Say Korea melts down and your Pacific Rim 
IRA funds start to go the way of cold fusion. Yon call your broker. While you’re ordering the fire sale, he gets another call. He cuts back 
to you to ask if you’d mind holding just a minute. Someone with a real portfolio is on the other end. He dishes you off to stew in limbo 
as the market heads south. Another call comes in on your line, rescning yon from yonr teleprosy. It’s your mate, thick voiced, in tears. 
You try to talk her down, bnt the more you talk, the cagier she gets. You ask her if she can hold, just a second, and yon click back to the 
broker. He’s waiting there, miffed, wondering what happened to you. The fund is now doing the rough financial equivalent of Waco. You 
uame a selling price and he giggles. You cut back to the other line, but instead of your lover, it’s someone from the Elks Clnb who desper¬ 
ately needs to send immigrant Bosnian youths to the county fair. You find your mate with a few more clicks, tell her that you’re hanging 
up and hopping in the ear, that you’ll be right over. But while you’re saying this, she gets a call. She call-waits you. She switches back after 
an agonizing two minntes. She refuses to say who was on the other line. You hear yet another call come in, which of course you don’t take 
- no doubt your mother, who, getting a ringing sound and no answer, and knowing that you have both answering machine and call wait¬ 
ing, decides to call the police. »>john mcphee: Call waiting is something for which one might even wish that certain members of one’s 
own family conld be indicted. My beloved daughters -1 have four of them - call up and get me on the phone and get me np to some high 
pitch of emotion over something that they’re doing and I’m trying to give them counsel. Then they say “Hold on,” and I’m hanging there 132 ► 

» and the horror in front of me. - Margaret Bourke-White on photographing the Buchenwald concentration camp 
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The Amish are famous for shunning technolog y._ 

But their secret love affair with the cell phone 
is causing an uproar. 


echnology is my native tongue. Fm 
online six hours a day. I have a cell 
phone, voicemail, fax, laptop, and 
palmtop. Fm connected - and lately. 
I’ve been wondering where all this equipment is 
leading me. I’ve found myself asking a question 
that’s both disquieting and intriguing: What 
kind of person am I becoming as a result of all 
this stuff? 

Of course, Fm not the only one asking. And a 
while ago it occurred to me that, in addition to 
measuring my reactions against those of others 
in comparable circumstances, I might learn 
something entirely new by looking at a civiliza¬ 
tion of which I am not a member. The Amish 
communities of Pennsylvania, despite the retro 
image of horse-drawn buggies and straw hats, 
have long been engaged in a productive debate 
about the consequences of technology. So I turned 
to them for a glimpse of the future. 

Amish settlements have become a cliche for 
refusing technology. Tens of thousands of people 
wear identical, plain, homemade clothing, culti¬ 
vate their rich fields with horse-drawn machin¬ 
ery, and live in houses lacking that basic modern 
spirit called electricity. But the Amish do use 
such 20th-century consumer technologies as 
disposable diapers, in-line skates, and gas bar¬ 
becue grills. Some might call this combination 
paradoxical, even contradictory. But it could also 
be called sophisticated, because the Amish have 
an elaborate system by which they evaluate the 
tools they use; their tentative, at times reluctant 


By Howard Rheingold 

use of technology is more complex than a simple 
rejection or a whole-hearted embrace. What if 
modern Americans could possibly agree upon 
criteria for acceptance, as the Amish have? Might 
we find better ways to wield technological power, 
other than simply unleashing it and seeing what 
happens? What can we learn from a culture that 
habitually negotiates the rules for new tools? 

Last summer, armed with these questions and 
in the company of an acquaintance with Amish 
contacts, I traveled around the countryside of 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Everywhere, 
there were freshly planted fields, farmhouses 
with handsome, immaculate barns and outbuild¬ 
ings. At one farm we passed, a woman was sitting 
a hundred yards from her house on the edge of a 
kitchen garden. She wore the traditional garb of 
the conservative Old Order - a long, unadorned 
dress sheathed by an apron, her hair covered by 
a prayer bonnet. She was sitting in the middle of 
the garden, alone, the very image of technology- 
free simplicity. But she was holding her hand up 
to her ear. She appeared to be intent on some¬ 
thing, strangely engaged. 

“Whenever you see an Amish woman sitting in 
the field like that,” my guide said, “she’s probably 
talking on a cell phone.” 

“It’s a controversy in the making,” he continued. 
A rather large one, it turns out - yet part of the 
continuum of determining whether a particular 
technology belongs in Amish life. They’ve adopted 
horses, kerosene lamps, and propane refrigera¬ 
tors; should they add cell phones? 
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And be not conformed to this world: but be ye 


(Romans 12:2) Clockwise from top left: Moses 


Click’s computer-aided “assembly line” for wooden 
toys; schoolboys in-line skating; young Barbie Click 
doing office work for her father; taking a break 
with a gas-powered grass cutter; a telephone 
shanty outside an Amish business. 



















































IMAGES CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: EVAN KAFKA/GAMMA LIAISON; DENNIS HUGHES; EVAN KAFKA/GAMMA LIAISON; DENNIS HUGHES; DENNIS HUGHES 


Collective negotiations over the use of telephones have ignited 
intense controversies in the Amish community since the beginning 
of the 20th century. In fact, a dispute over the role of the phone was 
the principal issue behind the 1920s division of the Amish church, 
wherein one-fifth of the membership broke away to form their own 
church. 

Eventually, certain Amish communities accepted the telephone 
for its aid in summoning doctors and veterinarians, and in calling 
suppliers. But even these Amish did not allow the telephone into 
the home. Rather, they required that phones be used communally. 
Typically, a neighborhood of two or three extended families shares 


of my visit to Amish country. So I bought a plain blue work shirt, 
dark blue gabardine pants, and brown shoes. I hadn’t traveled so 
drably in many years. 

Amos runs a factory of sorts in the vicinity of three memorably 
named Pennsylvania towns: Bird-in-Hand, Paradise, and Inter¬ 
course. The sun was setting as I drove slowly down his unpaved 
driveway. I found myself inside a tableau that must have looked 
almost exactly the same 200 years ago. Several men and young boys 
in identical black trousers, suspenders, and straw hats were oper¬ 
ating horse-drawn equipment in the fields beyond. One of Amos’s 
grandsons pointed me to a plain wooden building beside the barn. 


who devise remarkable technologies thatlitJAiiUiiO-their_self-imposed limits. 


a telephone housed in a wooden shanty, located either at the inter¬ 
section of several fields or at the end of a common lane. These 
structures look like small bus shelters or privies; indeed, some 
phones are in outhouses. Sometimes the telephone shanties have 
answering machines in them. (After all, who wants to wait in the 
privy on the off chance someone will call?) 

The first Amish person I contacted, I reached by answering 
machine. He was a woodworker who, unlike some of his brethren, 
occasionally talked to outsiders. I left a message on his phone, 
which I later learned was located in a shanty in his neighbor’s 
pasture. The next day the man, whom I’ll call Amos, returned my 
call. We agreed to meet at his farmstead a few days later. 

I couldn’t help thinking it was awfully complicated to have a 
phone you used only for calling back - from a booth in a meadow. 
Why not make life easier and just put one in the house? 

“What would that lead to?” another Amish man asked me. 

“We don’t want to be the kind of people who will interrupt a con¬ 
versation at home to answer a telephone. It’s not just how you 
use the technology that concerns us. We’re also concerned about 
what kind of person you become when you use it.” 

The Amish are famously shy. Their commitment to “plain” living 
is most obvious in their unadorned clothing - Old Order Amish 
even eschew buttons, requiring humble hooks instead. Any sign 
of individuality is cause for concern. Until fairly recently, Amish 
teachers would reprimand the student who raised his or her hand 
as being too individualistic. Calling attention to oneself, or being 
“prideful,” is one of the cardinal Amish worries. H aving your name 
or photo in the papers, even talking to the press, is almost a sin. 

Like most modern Americans, I assume individuality is not only 
a fundamental value, but a goal in life, an art form. The garish 
technicolor shirts and hand-painted shoes I usually wear some¬ 
times startle business audiences who show up for my speaking 
engagements. My reasoning: If I think for myself, why not dress 
for myself? Dye technology has given us all these colors, so let’s 
use ’em! Still, I didn’t want to make my idiosyncrasies the focus 

Howard Rheingold (hlr@well.com) is the author o/Virtual Reality 
and The Virtual Community and editor of The Millennium Whole 
Earth Catalog. 


The aroma of cows gave way to the pungent smell of diesel fuel 
and wood chips as I entered the workshop. The whine of a wood¬ 
milling machine made it futile to talk. This was not the serene 
place the words “Amish woodshop” conjure up. My host finished 
cutting a 12-foot-long plank before we greeted each other. He then 
lit a kerosene lamp in the small office next to his workshop and 
invited me in. The office had no modern technology in it, but rail¬ 
road posters were tacked on the walls, and wooden locomotive 
models sat on the shelves. 

Amos had sawdust and hydraulic fluid in his beard. His blue- 
gray eyes fastened on me as he bounced back his own questions 
in reply to my queries. He had received the same eighth-grade 
education that all Amish youth are given, but it was obvious that 
Amos did some outside reading. When I asked him to describe his 
sense of community, he started out, “Hmm, how do you pronounce 
s-c-e-n-a-r-i-o?” 

Amos runs a successful business crafting wooden furniture, 
which he sells throughout Pennsylvania and beyond - primarily to 
the “English” (the Amish term for non-Amish). It’s a trade more 
and more Amish are getting into. Inside Amos’s home there are no 
telephones, radios, televisions, vacuum cleaners, dishwashers, or 
other electrical appliances. In his shop, routers, mills, and sanders 
are powered by specially adapted hydraulic mechanisms connected 
to a diesel engine located near a large open door, exhausting out¬ 
side the building. 

This was a good case study in Amish reasoning: Far from knee- 
jerk technophobes, these are very adaptive techno-selectives who 
devise remarkable technologies that fit within their self-imposed 
limits. The p rice of good farmland and the number of Amish fami- 

lies are both increasing so rapidly that in recent decades they have 

adopted nonagricultural enterprises for livelihood - woodworking, 
construction, light factory work. This, in turn, has forced the 
Amish to adopt technologies that can enhance their productivity. 
And the interface with the English brings its own set of demands: 
When the State of Pennsylvania refused to certify Amish-produced 
milk unless it was stirred mechanically and refrigerated according 
to state health codes, the Amish installed stirring machines and 
refrigeration - operated by batteries or propane gas. 

Amos, like many other Amish craftsmen, uses electricity in his 
workshop for certain tools. But the electricity does not come from 
public utility lines. Amos runs a diesel generator to charge a i 60 ^ 
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◄ 127 for the next minute and a half. This is an advance in technology? »>adam werbach, former president, sierra club; Electric can openers. 
I find them appalling. Four pounds of plastic and metal twisted into a contraption that emulates a wrist. Is this the apex of the human 
quest for shelter from the elements? It’s time for us to toss our electric can openers, along with every other technological marvel that 
serves no discernible purpose. Do we really need talking key chains? It’s time to take a break, go organic, go human powered. As for me, 
I’m typing this on my 2-pound, Pentium-powered, full-featured Toshiba Libretto 100. And with the exercise that my wrists are getting on 
this microkeyboard. I’ll definitely have the strength 1 need to open my own can of martini olives. »>stanley bing: a business technology 
that has yet to be improved upon is the martini. It works like this; You go to a central location with another person, and you order. I pre¬ 
fer to order Bombay gin straight up with some olives in it. And you drink that, and then you make a deal. People who use martini tech¬ 
nology generally do a lot better than people who use beepers. »>gary ross, screenwriter, director, and producer; This was my dream technology 
when 1 was 8: Wouldn’t it be great if 1 could drive my bed to school? 11 imagined a small gizmo in my hand that could control the steer¬ 
ing, while my other hand worked a part of the bed frame that I imagined as the throttle. The fantasy went further: 1 imagined myself 
lying in bed in the classroom; while all the other students were crammed into little formica desks, 1 could luxuriate under the covers and 
nod off whenever class got too boring. 11 had a nighttime fantasy, too - that 1 had a spaceship roughly the size of a small planet, which 
I controlled through a toy dinosaur 1 could hold in my hand. But that one just didn’t seem practical. »>the millionaire, aka michael cudahy, 
FOUNDER and LEADER OF COMBUSTIBLE EDISON: Raymond Scott, the electronic-mnsic pioneer from the 1930s and ’40s, used to dream about what 
he considered the nltimate invention: a device that would beam music directly from the composer’s head into the audience, without 
the need for performance. »>arthur c. clarke; The ultimate invention would be direct mental communication. »>john chambers; Pd love 
to see time travel. »>craig mundie; The transporter from Star Trek. »>steve rattner, deputy chief executive, lazard freres; Something that 
could organize me. Tell me what I’m supposed to do. »>patrick naughton; The Star Trek transporter. >»william schulz; Something that 
would allow me to pee in the middle of the night without having to get out of bed - the older I get, the more I yearn for it! »>hank hill, 
STAR OF FOX’S KING OF THE HILL; A time machinc - I would use it to take me back to 1985, when Ronald Reagan was in office and all was right 
with the world. »>us representative zoe lofgren (d-california): The transporter from Star Trek. »>bruce wagner, Hollywood satirist (a) A 50- 
year lasting skin patch that responds to the emotional vicissitudes of a normal day by releasing a subtle yet extremely effective narcotic 


A self-balancing 28-jointed adapter-base biped. An electrochemical 
reduction plant, integral with segregated stowages of special energy 
extract in storage batteries for subsequent actuation of thousands 
of hydraulic and pneumatic pumps with motors attached to 62,000 
miles of capillaries. - Buckminster Fuller, describing a human being 


MR. JOHNSTON’S PULL TOY »> 


( 1994 ), 

BY OLIVIA PARKER 
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An^si;^as a West African trickster who 


as ojile to send messages at will. 

That’s my email name: Anansi®. 
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The last time I used a hammer, my hand slipped and 


«< VIDEO IM WANDEL (DETAILS) 

1 ^ 

(1975-1992), 


HERBERT WENTSCHER 





SKY DAYTON 


hit my thumb.»: 


to which the body never develops tolerance; and (b) a global positioning satellite that tells me the constant locus of my mother-in-law, P. J. 
Harvey, and any number of on-call psychofucking pharmacologists. »>dj spooky that subliminal kid, aka paul miller, musician, writer, conceptual 
ARTIST: We’ve always had technological extensions. My upright bass is a prosthetic. My PowerBook 3400 is a prosthetic. The sampler is pro¬ 
bably the most important prosthetic I use. It’s an extension of my own memory. I have about 20,000 records that I’ve been collecting since 
I was 3. If I had to filter through that all the time, I’d be lost in a daze of memory. >»kevin Warwick, scientist, lived for eight days with a com¬ 
puter CHIP implanted in his ARM: At Hrst I felt a sense of relief, because we had to sterilize the transponder in an oven, and we weren’t sure 
it would actually work in my arm after the surgery. Then it was fun for doors to open, computers to turn on, et cetera, as I got near. But 
very quickly I realized the potential power that had suddenly been directly linked to me. 1 We did the experiment partly to see if one would 
react negatively. But doors opened, computers came on, hence I felt positive. If the building had started shutting doors, turning off 
lights, it might have been different. l The biggest surprise was that I actually felt very close to the computer operating the building. 

I felt a strong link, a bond, a bit like a Siamese twin. When the chip came out, I really felt something was missing, as though a close friend 
had died. As a scientist, I was shocked that I felt this affinity with a machine. »>aliza sherman, president, cybergrrl: Then one evening in 
1990, while I was alone in my New York City apartment, spending my usual hours online, a message popped up onto my monitor: “Do 
you want to chat?” 11 jumped out of my chair, my heart pounding, and looked around the apartment, ran to the window to shut the blinds, 
convinced someone was watching me. Either that, or my computer had come alive and was in the mood for a late-night chat. Finally, 

I realized that while I was logged into a BBS, someone else was logged in at the same time, and we could chat if I wanted to. I said my 
first tentative “Hello” through the Internet: My voice across the matrix. >»kevin kelly: The other day I counted about a thousand different 
species of manufactnred things in our house. When I was born, there were only hnndreds. Technology is an active virus trying ont all 
possible shapes and fnnctions. It will try anything. It continues to shrink to invisibility in chips and expand to gargantuan scale in cities. 
And once present, technology rarely retreats. »>the millionaire: it stands to reason that within our lifetime, computers will actually start 
designing themselves, and actually start thinking, at which point humans - just like in the Terminator movies - will become completely 
irrelevant. Some people might think this scary, but I find it a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 1 Think about it: If humans are 
vain enongh to want to continue living, we can figure out how to upload our personalities into a computer. Get rid of the organic hull! At 
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that point, there won’t he an overpopulation problem, because you won’t be taking up space. We won’t be polluting the earth. We won’t 
even need Earth: Humanity can exist as a robotic planet orbiting in space. »>kenny baker, the man inside r2-d2: I’ve been told by various 
directors that George Lucas likes the robot when I am in it because it comes to life more. It becomes more realistic. Without somebody 
inside them robots might become a little bit rigid. They don’t bend, do they? I mean, unless you are inside the thing and you can wobble 
it around like I do, it’s very smooth and very mechanical. I try and get as much movement in it as I can. And it’s the same with C-3PO. 
He moves like a robot, but you can tell that there’s somebody in there. Whereas a robot, strictly speaking, is a cold creature. »>ira 
GLASS, RADIO HOST: The most vexing piece of technology I ever bought was a wireless microphone. In documentary production, you have to 
warm people up and spend time with them before they reveal themselves and forget about the microphone - especially a 2-foot-long 
shotgun mike, which I used to use. With the wireless setup I realized you could attach this tiny thing to somebody’s shirt and it would 
feed you everything they said. Within minutes of pinning it on a complete stranger, the person forgot about me and wandered around, 
all the while giving me this incredible tape that normally would have taken days. 1 The problem is the interference. I’d be listening with 
my headphones, and there’d be this shwooooooo sound with huge static pops. Then I’d spend the entire tape-gathering process worried 
that some sort of weird interference would kick in. It was as if someone gave me superpowers that could be revoked at any minute. The 
mike was a roller-coaster of I love you, I hate you, I love you, I hate you. »>robert pinsky, united states poet laureate: i love my broadband 
connection at home, and my little Libretto when I travel. »>zoe lofgren: My microwave oven. »>tom brokaw: My new Porsche Boxster. 

»>TOM TOMORROW, AKA DAN PERKINS, CARTOONIST: My SWeCt little COpier, a Toshiba 1550. »>N0RMAN FISCHER, abbot, green gulch farm ZEN CENTER: The 

real technology - behind all of our other technologies - is language. It actually creates the world our consciousness lives in. »>andrei 
coDREscu, AUTHOR AND RADIO COMMENTATOR: We’re Still euthusiastlc about the Net, the way Walt Whitman was about trains and the telegraph. 

He thought they would unite us, make us all a community. He couldn’t predict the trains would go to concentration camps. »>robert 
PINSKY: I find the computer utterly a human artifact. It reeks of us, as do our trombones, and cars, and scissors, and parades, and pizzas. 
Technology is exactly like humanity. It is our baby, and we are its. »>jessica luza, kid tester, purple moon: I like how everything is right 
now, but maybe in the future it would be nice if instead of going to school, you could talk to your teachers over the computer and then 
email or fax your assignments in. It would be more interesting and comfortable. You could still be wearing your pajamas. ■ ■ ■ 
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You finally captured 

the perfect smile 


Now you can erase 
the 20 bad diies. 







Take Pictures. Further.'" 



The difference is 
KODAK digitai. 


Immediate Color Display 

Gives you an immediate preview of your 
pictures. Save the ones you like. Delete 
the ones you don’t. Getting great pictures 
is as easy as that. 



KODAK Picture Card 

Think of it as a reusable 
roll of digital film. The 8 
MB card holds 25 to 
120 images. 


KODAK Inkjet 
Photo Paper 

Means you can 
. get the printing 
quality you expect 
from Kodak without 
ever leaving home. 


Megapixel Quality — 

Is a technical way of saying 
your pictures will have 
amazing detail and color. 


Simple Computer Connection 

Hook the camera up to your 
computer so you can print 
your pictures or e-mail them 
to friends and family. 


®499 

Why wait to own 
the digital difference 
from KODAK? You can 
have it at this price 
from November 1. 


For more information visit us on the web at www.kodak.com/go/heart 
or call 1-800-KODAK-22, or stop by one of the following stores: 


msmamxsE; 




PC Connectioir 

800-800-5555 


© Eastman Kodak Company, 1998. Kodak and Take Pictures. Further, are trademarks. 





















T 2000, 4>usines^worth pifer $30 billion 
b e .,c n t e r n e t... 


evelopment 


High performance web hosting 


Custom programming krvices 


innovative marketing soiulions 


.hopping cart software / Free search engnK registr^on 
Highly profitahle reseller programs 
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Easy (Web) Access 

//|'m blind/'the email from a 
■customer began/'How can 
I use your Web site?" I can't 
think of a more jarring wake- 
up call. But the biggest road¬ 
block to creating Web sites 
readable by surfers who can't 
see or use a mouse is the lack 
of easily followed rules to 
build them. A child trying to 
create a Web page for her 
blind grandmother isn't going 
to get very far with the World 
Wide Web Consortium's Web 
Accessibility Initiative docu¬ 
ments. 



Bobby's on the case. 

The Center for Applied 
Special Technology's Bobby is 
a friendly, Web-based program 
that parses pages and points 
out accessibility problems. 
Bobby's cartoon British police¬ 
man of the same name can 
cheerily mark troublesome 
areas and offer input. 

And on today's commerce- 
driven Web, users with disabil¬ 
ities are seen not as a special 
audience, but as a special 
mrkex.-Paul Boutin 

Bobby: free. CAST: www 
.cast.org/bobby/ 


The Robotmaker 

T he most anticipated package of the year was our copy of Lego 
MindStorms. I get software in the mail every day. It piles up. When 
Fm not reviewing for Wired, Fm a professor, so I let my students try 
it out and tell me what they think. It sounds like a cooler gig than it 
is, though - most of it’s junk. But MindStorms was different. I thought 
Fd go nuts if I heard “Is it here yet?” one more time. 

MindStorms’s Robotics Invention System is a kit that comes with 
two motors, one CPU, two touch sensors, a light sensor, an infrared 
transmitter, and some Legos to put it all together. Within 10 minutes, 
two of my students, Lizzie (grad student, age 23) and Stuart (under¬ 
grad, age 20), had made a simple robot car. 

The system comes with really clear, step-by-step instructions - a 
little too clear, perhaps: After an hour, they had the basic idea down 
and tossed the guide in favor of making something fun. By the end 



Let Lego's programmable machines free your mind. 

of the afternoon, they’d built a robot that explores. When the touch 
sensor hit a wall, it turned a bit and kept going. Our robot made its 
way out the lab door, down the hall, and into the coffee room with a 
growing crowd cheering on. They were ecstatic, but I was actually a 
bit worried - is anyone ever going to get back to work around here? 

I needn’t have been concerned: The next day the box stayed closed. 
The problem? “I wish they’d given us more parts,” Stuart says. “For 
$200,1 want to make something really cool - not just a small truck 
that runs into walls.” I asked him if he’d buy add-on kits if they were 
available. “Yeah, definitely! I feel like I need them.” Luckily, Lego is 
happy to oblige - two add-on kits are already on the market. 

Lego MindStorms is almost as cool as we’d hoped. Amazingly fun, 
with significant (sssh - don’t tell) educational value. But be warned: 
The $200 price is just the beginning. - Amy Bruckman 
Lego MindStorms: $200. Lego MindStorms: (800) 453 4652, www.legomindstorms.com/. 
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The Many Faces 
of Disgust 

I n 1993, illustrators Charles 
Burns and Gary Ranter's 
collaborative book Facetasm 
put a horrifying face on 
children's mix-and-match 
books. Its three sets of hori¬ 
zontal panels allowed readers 
to craft new visages by com¬ 
bining one character's bulging 
eyes with another's foaming 
mouth. Now, a reformatted 
version is hitting bookstores, 
with more than 7,000 spine¬ 
shaking incarnations. 

Both men have made 
careers drawing unsettling 
stories, and these images 
reflect their individual sensi¬ 
bilities. Ranter unleashes a 



Mix and match creeps. 

menagerie of monstrous 
faces, drawing in his trade¬ 
mark raw strokes. Best known 
for the series Big Baby and 
Black Hole, Burns provides the 
more normal faces (of course, 
that's a relative term). 

Working from such raw 
material, it's hard to make 
anything less than grotesque. 
The faces created don't seem 
jury-rigged. Often, they seem 
drawn from fever dreams - 
capturing the intermediary 
stage as a human turns 
ghoulish. - MarcSpiegler 

Facetasm: A Creepy Mix & 
Match Book of Gross Face 
Mutations, by Charles Burns 
and Gary Ranter: $12.95. Gates 
ofHeck:-f-1 (212) 343 8878. 


New Media, Old Theories 

A fter the hubbub surrounding Oliver Stone’s god-awful film JFK 
and all the conspiracy theories running amok during the past few 
years, even Fve grown a little tired of the Kennedy assassination. But 
after more than a decade of studying the events and associated theo¬ 
ries, 1 find myself again viewing the 26-second Zapruder film - a 
digitally cleaned-up and enhanced version - in hopes of finding new 
answers. 

Image of an Assassination: A New Look at the Zapruder Film, avail¬ 
able on VHS and DVD, proves that the pervasiveness and realism of 
violent imagery on television and feature films have not, as is often 
proposed, desensitized viewers - at least not this viewer. Frame 313, 
the fatal head shot, still chills me to the marrow - not because the 
restoration is miraculous, but simply because I know it’s real. 

The restoration is quite good, however. McCrone Associates photo¬ 
graphed each frame of the original Zapruder film (roughly 500 in all) 
using a process designed specifically for the purpose. The firm then 
scanned the 4- by 5-inch transparencies and painstakingly removed 
scratches and adjusted exposure differences digitally. Perhaps most 



Assassination: clear enough for even the most committed conspiracy buff. 

notable, technicians “registered” each frame to remove alignment 
inconsistencies and even camera jitter. The resulting footage is still 
lower in quality than what might be captured by today’s digital cam¬ 
corders, but it is markedly improved compared to the nth-generation 
copies of the film circulated over the past 30-plus years - not to men¬ 
tion the original film as it exists today. 

Even with this wide-screen version and all the digital trickery, the 
Zapruder film still fails to impart what I consider to be a linchpin of 
the lone-gunman theory: Dealey Plaza is much, much smaller than 
it appears in videos and photos. When I first visited the plaza and the 
Texas School Book Depository - having previously immersed myself 
neck-deep in reports of trajectory, time trials of the operation of 
WWII manual bolt-action rifies, Lee Harvey Oswald’s erratic record 
as an Army sharpshooter, and weather reports from November 22, 
1963, for Pete’s sake! - I concluded that Oswald could have hit a mov¬ 
ing vehicle from the sixth floor with a freakin’ cantaloupe. 

- Joe Wiesenfelder 

image of an Assassination: A New Look at the Zapruder Film:\/HS $19.98; DVD $24.98. MRI 
Media Group: (800) 111 2223, orders@mpimedia.com, www.mpimedia.com/. 


It's a Droid's World 

C -3P0 and R2-D2 have new jobs. In addition 
to helping the Rebel Alliance overthrow the 
Empire, the mechanical movie stars have a 
license to teach via Lucas Learning, the newest 
company in the George Lucas corporate galaxy. 

Its first title. Star Wars DroidWorks, has the 
quintessential Lucas opening - scrolling yellow 
text accompanied by the famous John Williams 
score. You learn that the Empire has established 
a secret droid factory on the desert planet 
Tatooine. They're not building rock-'em-sock-'em 
robots, though; they're making a horde of dan¬ 
gerous assassin droids programmed to carry out 
the nefarious wishes of the emperor. 

Designed for ages 10 and up, DroidWorks 
teaches basic physics and mechanics, focusing 
on the force - the force of gravity, that is. Young 
gamers learn how simple machines, light, force, 
and even magnetism work and how they relate 



May the force (of gravity) be with you. 

to robot mechanics. In the droid workshop you 
are taught what droid parts and configurations 
will work best for the tasks at hand. 

In the mission-based DroidWorks universe, you 
pose as a Jawa and work in a sandcrawler to get 
enough experience to become a master droid 
builder. C-3P0 and R2-D2 are your tutors.The 
more experience you gain building specific droids, 
the more parts you collect. Once your droid is 
warmed up and ready to rock, you pilot it through 
missions.The goal is to build a droid capable of 
infiltrating the hidden Imperial factory and 
reprogramming the menacing assassin droids. 

DroidWorks blurs the line between learning 
and fun like no other game I've seen. Even 
though it's recommended for ages 10 and up, 
older Star Wars fans who need to brush up on 
their physics skills will surely enjoy it. The more 
I play It, the more I love it. - Geoffrey Baxter 

Star Wars DroidWorks: $39.95. Lucas Learning: (800) 532 4263, 
WWW. droid works, com/. 
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Thin Is In 

A fter all these years, I can finally face my com¬ 
puter. 

You see, until now, thanks to a not-quite-deep- 
enough desk, Tve had to keep my keyboard in 
front of me while my monitor sat off to the side 
- ensuring that, if nothing else, my neck got a 
healthy workout. Now, Tm looking straight on 
into a strikingly sharp screen. Suddenly, the sun 
is shining, birds are singing, children are playing. 
And my desk is still only 2 feet deep. 

The reason for my change in position? Com¬ 
paq's FP500. While it's not radically different 
from other monitors on the market, the FP500 
is the first flat screen considered a checklist item 
on a new PC.The FP500 looks great - and the 
picture quality ain't too shabby, either.The moni- 



... And so is saving money. 

tor's 14.1 viewable inches make it noticeably 
larger than most "15 inch" monitors, and running 
1,024-by-768 resolution is a pleasure. While other 
flat screens connect through the standard analog 
VGA port (necessitating an expensive and quality¬ 
degrading conversion back to a digital signal), 
the FP500 uses a digital PanelLink port so its sig¬ 
nal is never converted to analog. Besides lower¬ 
ing costs, this is one reason it is so eye-catching. 

So if you can splurge today, the FP500 is a 
great choice. But if you've got more self-control 
than I do, don't worry: This is just the beginning 
of a trend that will make both your real-world 
and onscreen desktops look a whole lot better. 

- Jon Kaufthal 

Presario FP500 monitor: $899. Compaq: (800) 888 0220, 
www.compaq.com/. 


The Truth Is Out There 

L ibrarians confounded by the sudden dearth of philosophers show¬ 
ing up at their reference desks need no longer be puzzled. The 
release of the Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy on CD-ROM puts 
tomes of philosophical inquiry at any individual’s fingertips. 

It’s hard to know whether to be more excited about the wealth of 
knowledge general editor Edward Craig of Cambridge University and 
his editorial board have so astutely selected or about the user-friendly 
arrangement of nearly 5 million words and 2,000-plus documents on 
one disc. Forget comparisons, this work is a monumental achievement. 

Suppose you have a burning interest in presidential politics and its 
philosophical quandaries, like “Does oral sex performed outside of 
marriage constitute infidelity?” You might first choose to review an 
expansive history of the philosophy of sex that stretches back to the 
metaphysics of Plato - “our eros for bodies is really eros for truth 
and beauty” - and passes onto the ethical foundations of Western 
culture. While perusing the normative sexual philosophy of Augus¬ 
tine, you might stumble onto a hyperlink suggesting “the place of 
sexuality in human nature as central to Christianity.” Moving there, 
you discover that the procreative function of sexual activity - no 



Depending on who you ask, this CD-ROM may not even exist. 

coitus, no marriage interruptus - apparently dominated the moral 
philosophy of Catholic theologians in Europe and Baptists in 
Arkansas up until the middle of the 20th century. But that doesn’t 
necessarily let oF Bill off scot free; since oral sex does not lead to 
procreation, it is an “unnatural vice,” as Aquinas was wont to say. 

Perhaps you’re concerned with more weighty pursuits, like the 
nature of truth or trees falling in the forest. You can turn to the gal¬ 
lery of masters and learn from Aristotle and Descartes, Kant and 
Hegel, Nietzsche and Berkeley, Wittgenstein and Heidegger - each 
legend is treated with an informative review, a concise vita, and an 
expansive bibliography. But no need to limit yourself to the Euro¬ 
pean tradition. The history of conceptual thought and imagining 
across the globe is invoked in this magnum opus. Cross-references 
- the editors’ most delectable gift to us - endlessly point the reader 
across scholarly disciplines, time periods, and cultural borders. 

All content is formatted in the comfortable style of a Web page. 
The program runs with Windows or NT. Owners of all other operat¬ 
ing systems must persevere in existential angst. - David Batstone 

Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, edited by Edward Craig: $2,995. Routledge Press: 
(800) 634 7064, www.routedge-ny.com/. 
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Memorabilia Lane 


H story in the latest issue 
Lf^of Collectibles/Flea Market 
Finds brought back the single 
most disappointing experi¬ 
ence of my childhood:The day 
I figured out that my Sea Mon¬ 
key family would always be 
more grotesque than amus¬ 
ing. After weeks of nurturing, 

I was hit with the harsh real¬ 
ization that the grand Sea 
Monkey promise was an 
empty one. Sea Monkeys 
didn't have eyelashes, neat 
hairstyles, or webbed feet. 

All this came flashing back 
as I read a story on science 
and "grow toys" of the '50s, 
'60s, and '70s in Collectibles. 



One man's junk... 

The magazine offers readers 
the inside track on what's hot 
in the world of sundry flea 
market junk, but even if you 
don't rise every weekend at 
4:30 a.m., there's plenty you'll 
find intriguing. 

Collectibles offers price 
guides, classifieds, and flea 
market listings and even leads 
to clubs (World Flying Disc 
Federation), Web sites (The 
Sea Monkey Worship page), 
and conventions (Pez-A- 
Mania].-Matt Maranian 


Collectibles/Flea Market Finds: 
$18.97 for four issues. Co/- 
lectibles:{S00) 955 3870. 
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THE HIGH LLAMAS 
Lollo Rosso (V2 Records) 

The High Llamas's ongoing 
obsession with the Beach 
Boys's orchestral pop gets 
tweaked and fuzzed out on 
Lollo Rosso, which features 
remixes by Brian Wilson- 
influenced fellow travelers. 
From the busy beats of Japan's 
Cornelius to the astral sweep 
of avant-gardist Jim O'Rourke, 
it's a thrillingly modern tribute 
to psychedelia's dazed beauty. 
- Mark Athitakis 



VARIOUS ARTISTS 

Or bitones. Spoon Harps & Bellowphones: 
Experimental Musical Instruments 

(Ellipsis Arts) 

In this second installment of recordings, photos, 
and essays on the phantasmagorical world of 
newly invented machines, compiler Bart Hopkin 
has assembled the most unlikely yet wondrous 
instruments, from the simple eagle feather flute 
to the majestic bellowphone,an extraordinary 
contraption consisting of pipes and hoses.These 
creations are also presented in all their visual 
glory, albeit in a small, CD-sized book.The artists 
range from the familiar to the sadly, even hope¬ 
lessly, obscure. In each case, however, Hopkin 
has found a uncommon degree of sonic and 
visual artistry. - Dean Suzuki 



SPOON HARPS a 

bellowphones 


eapeJtiMHtaS tnusieaH inatftumds 


Sart Hopkin 
Robert Moog 


BECK 

Mutations (Geffen) 

Mellow, warm, and melodic is where it's at on 
Beck's latest. Unlike 1996's Odelay, on which 
he got funky with "two turntables and a micro¬ 
phone," here he exposes his folksy, raspy-voiced 
troubadour side, last heard on 1994's One Foot 
in the Grave. 

Shape-shifting Mutations is a grab bag of 
rootsy musical styles. From ol' time blues and 
groovy Donovanesque ballads (on "We Live 
Again" you half expect Melanie to roller-skate 
by) to pedal-steel two-steppers ("0 Maria") and 
tongue-in-cheek samba ("Tropicalia"), it's as if 
Beck's raided a well-stocked record closet circa 
1966-73 and emerged with his own creation. 

Full of beautifully crafted songs and beat-pop 
sing-along poetry, Mtyfryf/om will have fans riff- 
ing on these images for ages. - Beth Johnson 



ASIAN DUB FOUNDATION 
Rafi's Revenge (London/FFRR) 
This album incorporates deep 
dub bass lines sped up to jun¬ 
gle pacing, angsty crashing 
punk guitars, technologically 
enhanced classical Indian 
sounds, and scattershot dance- 
hall-inflected lyrics to create a 
work notable not only for its 
sonic fusion, but for its social 
conscience. Formed in a com¬ 
munity music center with an 
"each one teach one" philoso¬ 
phy, ADF has a commitment to 
ideals broader than its music 
-the medium is merely the 
messenger. - Jon Caramanica 




RAYMOND SCOTT 
Soothing Sounds for Baby: 
Volume I (1 to 6 months) 

(Basta) 

Both fretful tots and adults 
looking for cool ambient will 
appreciate this rerelease of 
compositions scored for Ray¬ 
mond Scott's home-brewed 
synthesizers. Volume I (pressed 
by Epic in 1963 for use as an 
electronic pacifier) resembles 
a hybrid of minimalism and 
spacey bachelor pad.Tracks 
range from the mellow, 
upbeat "Lullaby" to the ener¬ 
vating "Nursery Rhyme." 

- Stefan Jones 
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VARIOUS ARTISTS 

The Perfect Beats: New York Electro Hip-Hop 
and Underground Dance Classics 7 980-1985, 
Volumes 1-4 (Timber/Tommy Boy) 

This thoughtfully produced compilation builds 
a window into the amazing musical cross¬ 
pollination cooked up in the most innovative 
New York clubs of the early 'BOs.These palaces 
of the night were where the bubblegum of Latin 
freestyle hits met the stark electronic precision 
of Kraftwerk, the synth-happy stylings of Lon¬ 
don outfits like Yaz, and the timeless funk of 
James Brown. The Perfect Beats maps the emo¬ 
tions with songs that emerged as benchmarks 
on the musical landscape, as well as unearthed 
gems that serve as veritable blueprints for 
genres that emerged later. - Tamara Palmer 



MARIANNE FAITHFULL 
A Perfect Stranger: The Island Anthology 

(Island) 

In 1964, Marianne Faithfull, a blond, wispy pop 
innocent, scored an international hit with "As 
Tears Go By." Beneath her model-pretty good 
looks, however, beat the heart of an addict.Two 
years later, her recording career was washed up, 
and she was on her way to becoming the hallu¬ 
cinogenic junkie of the song. 

FaithfuH's return to recording in 1979 was less 
an unlikely comeback than a complete rebirth. 
Half beat poet and half cabaret chanteuse, she 
had metamorphosed into a testifying prophet 
of hypnotic power.This collection recounts the 
best songs from 1979 to 1995. While several 
pack a harder punch in concert renditions, this 
remains a remarkable look at the grimy under¬ 
side of the '60s 6rem.- Alanna Nash 



THE JON SPENCER BLUES 

EXPLOSION 

Acme (Matador/Capitol) 

Six years after its debut album. 
The Jon Spencer Blues Explo¬ 
sion continues to exude the 
sexy charm that keeps this 
outfit-more an amalgam 
of hip hop, soul, R&B, punk, 
and rock than straight blues 
-engaging.Creations like 
"Attack," which serves as an 
apt theme song, and the 
smoldering "Lovin' Machine" 
ensure that this Acme product 
maintains a distinctive vision. 
- Tamara Palmer 
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The Wired 25 On November 12, the who's-who of the entertainment and technology industry 

gathered for a special evening to celebrate the Wired 25 - mavericks and leaders saluted in Wired's November 1998 
issue.The event took place at The Paramour, an historic Los Angeles monastery unseen by the public in over 40 years. 
Presenters included Danny Hillis,VP and Fellow at The Walt Disney Company, and actor/writer Spalding Gray.The 25 
honorees received awards designed by architect Richard Meier. 


The Award 



Starting Up 

Katrina Heron, 
Wired Editor-in- 
Chief, opens 
the evening. 


The Scene 

From left: La. Eyeworks's John Haggerty, 
Ruth Handel and Angela Lee with David 
Perry, Dr. David Schultz and Laurie Schultz. 


Richard Meier's creation. 


By Design 

Wired 25 honoree Zaha Hadid (center). 


Role Call 


From left: Lyon, Hillis and Spalding Gray 
share a laugh. 


Connection 

IV/recf Publisher Dana Lyon congratulates 
Wired 25 honoree Michael McKubre. 


Mindshare 

Wired Executive Editor Kevin Kelly (left) 
and Danny Hillis (center). 


wired 25 official sponsors: 

l.a. Eyeworks, Sony, Jaguar, Lucent, Bacardi, Dewar's, 3Com, SG Cowen, Nikon, Iridium, Rockport, Jhane Barnes, Digital River, and Fairfax County, Virginia 


Photographs by: Randall Michelson and Lisa Brook 













Prometheus Hardbound 



Crowd Control 

C omic book convention- 
goers know that along 
with the socializing, art, and 
toys come claustrophobic 
crowds and commotion. 
Bypassing the stuffy conven¬ 
tion haW and the collapsing 
comics-distribution system, 
self-publishing cartoonists 
Rick Veitch and Steve Conley 
have convened Comicon.com, 
an online comic confab. 

Veitch's enlightening (if 
disheartening) introduction 
addresses the history and 
decline of comics. Links bring 
you many ofthe artists and 
resources you'd find at a 
meatspace convention, each 



For serious comic fans. 

marked with a manned-booth 
icon complete with banner. 
And, of course, you can visit 
artists' booths to gather 
(auto)biographical info, view 
original sketch portfolios, and 
purchase art and comics. 
Check out Shannon Wheeler's 
Too Much Coffee Man, visit the 
prolific Alan Moore {Swamp 
Thing), and e-schmooze with 
your favorite cartoonists. 

Comicon.com doesn't have 
SailorMoon-cosXumed babes, 
free tchotchkes, or all-nighters, 
but those who appreciate the 
finer aspects of comics will 
find all they need. - to/? Eng 

Comicon.com: \n\n\n. com icon 
.com/. 


W e live in a world of systems and networks, and most of the time 
we take them for granted. Yet when we step back and consider 
them as human artifacts in their own right, we’re awed by their scale 
and complexity. Thomas P. Hughes seeks to turn that awe into insight 
with his new book Rescuing Prometheus. And for the most part, he 
succeeds. 

Rescuing Prometheus is a history of four mammoth postwar projects 
in the United States: Sage, a computerized radar defense that was the 
first use of computers as real-time controllers; the Atlas missile proj¬ 
ect, which gave rise to the management discipline of systems engi¬ 
neering; Arpanet; Boston’s Central Artery/Tunnel, possibly the world’s 
most expensive public-works project. 

The book focuses on the organizational challenges involved in com¬ 
pleting these massive jobs. Project Atlas, for instance, involved 17 
contractors, 200 subcontractors, and 200,000 suppliers. In Boston, 
planners were faced with a seemingly irreconcilable set of budgetary, 
environmental, and political constraints. 



Thomas Hughes examines the history ofthe human-built world. 


Hughes, who is Mellon Professor of the History and Sociology of 
Science at the University of Pennsylvania, paints vivid pictures of 
each project’s central personalities, technical challenges, and collec¬ 
tive energy. Many of the innovations we tend to identify with Net 
culture - decentralization, technical meritocracy, productive chaos - 
Hughes traces to the Sage, Atlas, and Arpanet projects. In this way, 
his book attempts to redeem the military-industrial-university com¬ 
plex of the ’50s and ’60s. 

While Hughes does an impressive job of bringing the titanic proj¬ 
ects down to size, the book feels incomplete. A chapter titled ‘The 
Spread of the Systems Approach” is largely a catalog of failed attempts 
to create scientific solutions to the prominent urban crises of the 
’60s. The book’s brief epilog feels tacked on, leaving one hungry for 
more analysis. 

In the end, though. Rescuing Prometheus's strength is in the assidu¬ 
ously researched stories of individual projects, and is worth reading 
for those alone. - Paul Rissex 

Rescuing Prometheus, by Thomas P. Hughes: $28.50. Pantheon: (800) 793 2665. 


Come on Feel the Noise 

N OW that computers ship with their own DVD- 
ROM drives, Cambridge SoundWorks has come 
out with everything you need for digital surround 
sound. As far as home theater goes, the Cambridge 
setup is strictly a one-seat deal, but at least you're 
guaranteed front row. And the change from older 
standards - Dolby Pro Logic and plain old stereo 
- is a difference even your mother can hear. 

Before you start, make sure your Mac or PC 
has a DVD drive, an otherwise encoded Dolby 
Digital signal, or four analog channels. Some 
computers (notably Compaq's) already process 
the signal before it comes out of the box, so you 
may run into trouble using peripherals like the 
Cambridge speakers. When you open the box of 
the DeskTop Theater 5.1, you'll find four small 
satellite speakers, a center speaker, a subwoofer 



Power to pomp on the desktop and beyond. 

that's just bigger than a breadbox, and a built-in 
Dolby Digital decoder. 

I was skeptical about the quality of the speak¬ 
ers, which resemble those in the unassuming 
Cambridge PCWorks system I normally use. Once 
the DeskTop Theater was set up, however, I was 
impressed by how it sounded and by the way 
Dolby Digital made me feel I was part ofthe 
action, even on my itty-bitty monitor. The setup's 
performance on a classical concert (an admittedly 
demanding test) was less impressive but still 
adequate, especially at moderate sound levels. 

The DeskTop Theater is so cleverly designed 
that you'll have little need for the owner's man¬ 
ual, but the directions are clear nonetheless. And 
the price is definitely right. - Ivan Berger 

DeskTop Theater 5.1: $300. Cambridge SoundWorks: +^ (617) 
332 5936, www.hifi.com/. 
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One Visionary Day 


M any are fluent in the language of technol¬ 
ogy. Few, however, speak as eloquently as 
Edward Tufte, whose theories of information 
design not only illuminate, they inspire. In a full- 
day seminar, Tufte, author of the classic The Visual 
Display of Quantitative Information, uses maps, 
graphs, charts, and tables to communicate what 
prose alone cannot. He is to information design¬ 
ers what The New Yorker once was to writers: a 
model of clarity and craftsmanship. His counsel 
ranges from the importance of attributing 
authorship to the responsible use of the 16 mil¬ 
lion colors at our disposal."Above all," he pleads, 
"do no harm." 

I left the seminar with useful advice ("Force 
visual comparisons,""lntegrate all data"). Tufte 
bundles his critiques with proposed solutions 
that serve as models for our own designing. 

Yet, aside from a section devoted to multimedia 
presentations, most of what he covers in the 
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Information design guru Edward Tufte:"Above all,do no harm." 

seminar can be found in his books. The real bene¬ 
fit of Tufte in person is witnessing his passion for 
ethics. To listen to him review how the Challenger 
disaster could have been averted, had well-inten¬ 
tioned engineers done a better job of presenting 
their case, is to hear a man who believes in the 
power of design. 

Given that the heart of his enterprise is statis¬ 
tics (of which he's a professor at Yale), one might 
worry about "lognormal distributions" and "tri¬ 
metric projections."This would be a mistake. 
Tufte keeps jargon to a minimum. His insights 
lead to new levels of understanding both for 
creators and viewers of visual display. 

What makes Tufte most persuasive are his 
works themselves: His books and his seminar 
embody his belief that "good design is clear 
thinking made visible." - Peter Meyers 


Presenting Data and Information, by Edward Tufte: $360 
(includes recent books Visual Display, Envisioning Information, 
and Visual Explanations). Graphics Press: (800) 822 2454. 


README 

ON THE BOOKSHELVES OF THE DIGERATI 


MARKETTASILVERA 

president and CEO, Pilot 
Netvi/ork Services. 

The Gorilla Game, by 
Geoffrey Moore. "I had 
many people come up to me 
and ask,'Are you a gorilla?' 
And I thought. What's going 
on here? So I picked this up, 
and I actually am a gorilla. 
This book instructs access 
investors to find gorillas: 
companies that are poised 
to dominate their industry 
category and whose stock 
is still cheap. Moore also 
uses colorful terms on how 
to find new high-growth 
industry markets. I found 
it enlightening." 



CHRIS MACASKILL 

president and CEO, Computer 
Literacy. 

Pour Your Heart into It, 
by Howard Schultz. "This 
book read like a novel. You 
think of Schultz as a really 
confident guy, but he had 
been turned down 200 
times and he was so ner¬ 
vous about seeing this one 
investor that, after he went 
in and was immediately 
rejected, he went down 
to the lobby and broke 
down in heaving sobs. He 
didn't think he could go on. 
Schultz's passion for the 
business made all the 
difference in whether 
Starbucks existed or not." 


IRVLICHTENWALD 


CFO, Advent Software. 

A History of Knowledge, 
by Charles Van Doren. 

"This is a book that takes 
a look at the evolution of 
knowledge, and asks,'How 
did we come to know that? 
And what else was going 
on at that time that helped 
us gain the knowledge of 
the day?' It's a good way of 
helping us keep things in 
perspective. Continually 
reemphasizing that there 
will be different views and 
beliefs of what is the proper 
way to conduct our lives 
reminds us not to take 


ourselves too seriously." 






XANDER MELLISH 


columnist. New York Daily 
News Online. 

George Washington: A 
I/fe, by Willards. Randall. 
"I think biographies are the 
best self-help books. You 
see people who do brilliant 
things with lives just as 
hectic as your own.The idea 
that Washington had a 
human side is fascinating. 

In a way, he was a loser 
who persisted and suc¬ 
ceeded. He was a giant self¬ 
promoter. But he wasn't a 
great farmer; he was losing 
money until this job comes 
along-this president job- 
and he took it because he 
needed the money." 


- Julie Sullivan 


BRENTWOOD VENTURE CAPITAL 
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By Bob Parks 


Plug-Ins 

Unplugged 


Top Floppy 


Hip Chip 

Send in the clones. As estab¬ 
lished chipmakers like Intel 
and AMD rush to market low- 
cost, low-power microproces¬ 
sors, start-up Rise Technology 
enters the race with the mP6. 
Look for the Pentium II clone 
to hit shelves in notebooks 
priced around $800. 

Release: winter. Rise Technol¬ 
ogy: www.rise.com/. 



Bringing more than two par¬ 
ties to a videoconference used 
to require a special phone 
line, or at least an engineer to 
help you with the hookup, but 
Polycom's ViewStation MP 
allows people at four locations 
to meet over separate ISDN 
lines.The setup includes typ¬ 
ical Polycom goodies, such 
as a voice-tracking camera 
that pans to each new speaker 
and a remote control for 
PowerPoint presentations. 


The post-holiday shopping season is full of new 
disk drive options, the snazziest of which appear 
to be CD and DVD burners. But optical media still 
lag behind magnetic when it comes to transfer 
rates, and a good CD-R will set you back at least 
$400. Sony's speedy new HiFD floppy drive, how¬ 
ever, has backward compatibility with 1.44-Mbyte 
disks and costs only $199. 

Sony boasts of HiFD's ability to stream full- 
motion video from disk. Although this is a fea¬ 



ture more typical of CD-ROM or DVD players, 

HiFD is up to the task, with a top transfer rate of 
3.6 Mbytes per second and a 200-meg capacity 
(good enough for 20 minutes of MPEG-1 video). 
Imation's SuperDisk, the other high-capacity 
floppy with backward compatibility, hit the mar¬ 
ket sooner, but it holds only 120 megs. 

Still, HiFD doesn't store as much as the 5.2-Gbyte 
recordable DVD just released by Panasonic. And 
none of these solutions is as seamless as the iMac 
approach: placing your data on a fast network. 
Release: winter. Sony: www.sony.com/. 


Pen and Teller 

Deciphering strange words by context or pho¬ 
netics is the bane of dyslexics, new readers, and 
non-native speakers alike. To the rescue comes 
Seiko's Reading Pen, which scans each word and 
then says it aloud through a built-in speaker or 
earphones. 


"This could minimize a lot of frustrations," says 
Ana Linder, director of Project Read, an adult 



literacy program in San Francisco. Seiko devel¬ 
oped the $299 pen after the success of last year's 
Quictionary, a handheld scanner that instantly 
translates several languages. 

The Reading Pen has something for everybody: 
It's programmed for correct pronunciation (per¬ 
fect for anyone learning English) and contains 
about 200,000 definitions (ideal for anyone too 
lazy to reach for the dictionary). 

Release: January. Seiko: www.theriver.com/cpd/ 


If IBM has done its job, you 
may not even know you're 
using its HotMedia video and 
audio players. While many 
Web pages make you down¬ 
load the plug-in before watch¬ 
ing a movie or listening to a 
sound bite, sites using Hot- 
Media - compatible with 
Java-friendly browsers - can 
play multimedia snippets 
automatically. 

Release: December. IBM: 

www.software.ibm.com/net 

.media/. 



Deus Sex Machina 

In his book The Age of Spiritual 
Machines, Ray Kurzweil fore¬ 
sees computers that have con¬ 
sciousness, compose music, 
and make love. Kurzweil, who 
invented both the synthesizer 
named after him and the 
voice-recognition program 
bundled with Windows 98, 
mixes compelling predictions 
and delicious presumption 
into his fascinating specula¬ 
tions about the future. 

Release: January. Viking 
Press: www.penguinputnam 
.com/catalog/. 


Release: December. Polycom: 
+] (408) 526 9000. 
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Retail Store 

CompUSA • Ritz • 


gs: 

arehouse • 

I • PC/Mac Mall 
PC/Mac Zone < 


MicroCenter 
American TV 


ePhoto 1680 

1.3 megapixel sensor; 1600 x 1200 pixel resolution with 
Agfa PhotoGenie™; 6x zoom (3x optical, 2x digital); 
FlashTrack™ swivel zoom lens for pictures at any angle; 
EasyPilot'“ for easy menu navigation; and virtually 
unlimited picture storage on removable memory cards. 


ePhoto 1280 

Same as above, except 810,000 pixel sensor; 1280 x 960 
pixel resolution with Agfa PhotoGenie; and 3x optical zoom. 


ePhoto 780 

350,000 pixel sensor; 1024 x 768 pixel resolution with 
Agfa PhotoGenie; just under 2 seconds between shots; 
and virtually unlimited picture storage on removable 
memory cards. 


:o(^enie 


Software --PhotoWisi photo^enle 

All come with Agfa PhotoWise® and Agfa PhotoGenie 
for accessing, managing and enhancing images. 

Tel.: 1-888-281-2302, Fax: 1-978-658-4193. 

www.agfahome.com/ephoto 

AGFA 

The complete picture. 


But what does your boss know? 

After all, only the Agfa ePhotO* 

1280 and 1680 have a unique 
swivel design that makes difficult 
shots easy. And technology that actually 
enhances pictures as you download them into 
your computer. They're simply too much fun to 
use only for work. No matter what your boss thinks. 





















Contributors 



State of Flux 

H eroine Aeon Flux scales 
the wall of an industrial 
complex like a spider, dressed 
in a leather bra and thong 
harness.The sexy secret agent 
inhabits a Mbbius-styled 
futuristic world, bounding 
across platforms and dodging 
lasers. Aeon's enemies are the 
flesh-and-machine agents she 
works with - men whose 
directives are to take her 
down, along with her arch¬ 
nemesis Trevor Goodchild. 

The Complete Aeon Flux, a 
box video set that includes 10 
full-length episodes and three 
shorts by creator Peter Chung, 



Secret agent of change. 

originally aired on MTV's 
Liquid Television. In "A Last 
Time for Everything,"Trevor 
clones Aeon in an attempt to 
have her as his own. In turn. 
Aeon plans to let Trevor fall in 
love with her and then have 
the clone killed in her place. 
Let's just say the plan doesn't 
go smoothly. 

Shiny and stylized. The 
Complete Aeon Flux, like Aeon 
herself, is a fetish object. It's 
perfect for those with a secret 
desire to be a double agent of 
the future. - Meri Brin 

The Complete Aeon Flux: 
$34.98. Distributed by J & R 
Music World: (800) 221 8180. 


Meat Space 

S itting in a tree and waiting to blast a skittish, low-res ruminant 
is slightly less exciting than playing Pong on quaaludes. So it’s not 
surprising that hardcore gamers scoffed at Deer Hunter and went 
back to honing their arcane skills deep in the bowels of Riven and 
Tomb Raider Gold. But the popularity of the $20 title was undeniable, 
and industry navel gazers cited Deer Huntefs success as proof that 
blue-collar America had finally gotten around to playing on the PC. 

A whole battalion of hunting simulations followed, each emphasizing 
realism and having nothing to do with the traditional role-playing or 
shoot-’em-up environments of gaming. 

Now WizardWorks has taken its original insight and done what 
any reputable company would do with a million-selling cash cow: 
They’re milking it with the perfect sequel. The strengths of Deer 
Hunter are all updated here - the ambient soundtrack, the full 
armory of weapons, the bucolic locations, the realistic accessories 



Deer Hunter II: three dimensions of chewing, spitting, beer-slugging fun. 

like cover scent and rutting calls. The main attraction, though, is 
DHITs 3-D rendering. Whereas the original planted you in a tree, 
tethered in two dimensions, the sequel allows you to stalk that 
invariably elusive trophy buck on foot. You can even run if you like 
- although you’re obviously out of shape, and you’ll soon be huffing 
and puffing, presumably hankering for a cigarette and a cheap brew. 
When you do tag your quarry, it will be effortlessly mounted in your 
own ego-flattering trophy room, although any cheats (one of which 
causes a deer infestation of hilarious proportions) will be duly noted 
and charged against your manliness. And while the blaze-orange 
box comes replete with parental warnings (“Violence; Rewards 
injuring nonthreatening creatures”) and testimonials (“Endorsed 
by Wildlife Forever”), the realism stops just short of having to field- 
dress the carcass. Thank the Gods of the Virtual Hunt for small 
favors. - Hans Eisenbeis 

Deer Flunter II - The Flunt Continues!: $25. WizardWorks: (800) 229 2714. 


Mark Athitakis {mathital<@sirius.com) regularly covers 
music and other pop culture obsessions for Salon, SF 
Weekly, ar^d others. 

David Batstone {batstone@usfca.edu) is a professor of 
social ethics at the University of San Francisco. 

Geoffrey Baxter (geoffreybaxter@hotmail.com) is a 
disgruntled Braves fan. 

Ivan Berger has been a gadget lover since kindergarten, 
an audio enthusiast since high school, and technical 
editor of Audio Magazine since 1982. 

Paul Bissex {pb@e-scribe.com) is a writer, teacher, design¬ 
er, and lazy gardener living in western Massachusetts. 

Paul Boutin is HotBot's search-technology manager and 
an occasional guest expert on CBS's Up to the Minute. 

Amy Bruckman {bruck@cc.gatech.edu) is an assistant 
professor in the College of Computing at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology. 

Jon Caramanica {jon@tracemag.com) is editor at large 
of Trace magazine. 

Hans Eisenbeis lives in Minneapolis, where he edits 
Request Line {www.requestline.com/). 

Karen Eng {aerodeliria@hotmail.com) contributes to Ben 
Is Dead, RiotQrrI, PC Games, and other magazines. 

Beth Johnson is a senior reporter at Entertainment 
Weekly. 

Stefan Jones, when not putting Oracle's Video Server 
though its paces, dabbles in dead-media studies and 
makes fitful attempts at writing science fiction. 

Jon Kaufthal {kaufthal@ibm.net) freelances out of New 
York and Philadelphia. He is conducting an experiment 
to determine the long-term effects of subsistence solely 
on Guinness and Snack Packs. 

Matt Maranian is coauthor of LA. Bizarro - The Insider's 
Guide to the Obscure, the Absurd, and the Perverse in Los 
Angeles and is still bitter about his Sea Monkey experi¬ 
ence. 

Peter Meyers {plm@psinet.com) is a Web site developer 
and writer who lives in Somerville, Massachusetts. 

Alanna Nash is working on a book about Colonel Tom 
Parker. 

Tamara Palmer {trance@netcom.com) is coeditor of URB 
and, by some accounts, a rollerblading, disco-dancin', 
chocoholic Anglophile. 

Marc Spiegler makes enemies for a living in Chicago, 
then repairs to the Amazon. 

Dean Suzuki, PhD, teaches music history at San Francisco 
State University. 

Joe Wiesenfelder (joe@cars.com), senior producer of 
cars.com, believes that Oswald could have killed JFK 
unassisted - but didn't. 

Got an idea for Street Cred? Email cred@wired.com. 
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ALL YOUR 


FAVORITES 


at a record store 
near YOU! 


RECORDS 




www.veryspecial.org 










Great stuff - tested and appreved in our top-secret labs. 


Speech-Recognition 

Software 

1 First Class: | 

NaturallySpeaking Professional 3.0 

Time is money, especially for fast-talking keyboard- 
challenged execs. A half hour is all you need to train 
this premier package to your voice, and the result¬ 
ing accuracy is better than 90 percent. An included 
text-to-speech feature reads documents back to 
you until the work is perfect. 

NaturallySpeaking Professional 3.0: $695. Dragon 
Systems:-1-1 (617) 965 5200, www.dragonsys.com/ 

I Business Class: ] 

— ViaVoke 98 Executive 

With minimal voice training, ViaVoice 98 Executive 
recognizes most of your dictated words. And unlike 
similar packages, there's no schlepping between 
voice modes such as Dictating and Editing. Macros 
and boilerplate phrases further speed things up, 
and if you're stumped for a command, simply ask, 
"What can I say?" 

ViaVoice 98 Executive: $149. IBM: (800) 825 5263, 
www.ibm.com/viavoice/. 

fCoach: ^ | 

FreeSpeech 98 

You won't find many extravagances with FreeSpeech 
98 (not even a microphone), but the software offers 
one power feature: synchronized playback of your 
dictation while proofreading. FreeSpeech highlights 
each word as it reads it back to you. While the pro¬ 
gram's accuracy comes more slowly than that of 
more expensive packages, the flubs themselves 
provide plenty of entertainment value. 

FreeSpeech 98: $39. Philips: www.freespeech98.com/. 
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Water Packs 

i First Class: • 

— Grandido 

While "hydration systems" are beginning to make 
the classic water bottle all but obsolete, lugging 
the weight on your back can be a serious pain. 
Grandido liberates your shoulders with a lumbar- 
friendly design, letting your hips carry the aque¬ 
ous load. Cavernous side pockets and room for 64 
thirst-quenching ounces make Grandido's name 
especially well deserved. jQue refrescante! 

Grandido: $129.95. CamelBak: (800) 767 8725, iviviv 
.camelbak.com/. 

[Business Class: ] 

Xodus 

Don't be put off by the funky graphics on Ultimate 
Directions's Xodus. Hugging your upper torso with 
breathable mesh, this 80-ounce vestlike water pack 
is unparalleled in weight distribution and stability. 

The high-cut front is perfect for biking, rowing, or 
anything that requires midriff mobility. Three easy- 
access front pockets can tote a Clif Bar, car keys, or 
(if you must) a cell phone. 

Xodus: $85. Ultimate Directions: (800) 426 7229, www 
.ultdir.com/. 

I Coach: ~| 

Bonzai 

Bicyclists on a budget needn't worry about being 
stuck with a double-barreled beer-can baseball 
cap. Blackburn's Bonzai has an insulated 70-ounce 
reservoir, and its ergonomic shoulder straps lessen 
the burden on your back. But the Bonzai's real edge 
is its Gulp Valve - huge splashes of water rush forth 
when your tongue activates the spring release. 

Bonzai: $39.99. Blackburn: (800) 456 2355, www 
.blackburndesign.com/. 
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Color Printers 

I First Class: 

— Lambda 130 

The Durst Lambda 130, whose output can be seen 
on billboard-size banners hanging from buildings, 
is a 2-ton Teutonic beast riding on cushions of air 
and running Alpha-powered Unix. This uberprint- 
er's high-speed robotic arm changes the paper, and 
the quality of the paper is so high you can't even 
see individual pixels: Its color lasers paint seamless 
images directly onto photo paper - in sizes up to 
50 inches by 164 feet per roll. 

Lambda 130: $299,000. Durst Phototechnik:-1-39(0472) 
830620, www.durst-online.com/. 

I Business Class: | 

Stylus Photo EX 

Graphic artists gravitate to the Epson Stylus Photo 
EX, mostly for its surprising six-ink (rather than the 
standard four) color quality and sharp output up to 

II by 17 inches. While aspiring publishers may still 
take high-volume runs to Kinko's,the Epson's ability 
to print on transparencies and thicker paper stocks 
makes it perfect for home-office freelancers, whose 
reputations depend on quality presentations. 

Stylus Photo EX: $499. Epson: (800) 463 7766, www 
. epson.com/prin ter/. 

[Coach: | 

BJC-7004 Photo 

Consumer ink-jet printers have the same business 
model as razors: The initial hardware is cheap, but 
the cost of replacing cartridges adds up quickly. 

Even though refills for Canon's seven-color printer 
cost $50 a pop, its photo-quality pictures are worth 
the price. The machine uses water-resistant inks, 
eliminating feathering or bleeding, and will print 
to the edges of its 8.5- by 11 -inch output size. 

BJC-7004 Photo: $299.95. Canon: (800) 652 2666, ^v^v^v j 
.ccsi.canon.com/. 

L J 
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Microsofr 

Windows*CE 


clarion AutoPC 


The love affair with your car continues. Now you can even carry on a 
conversation. Meet the first in-dash personal assistant, the Clarion AutoPC 
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Beating the Bug 

Depending on your disposition, we’re either wildly careening toward or mildly cavort¬ 
ing with the Year 2000 problem. Regardless of your inclination, Y2K has become like 
almost every phenom in this millennium’s twilight - a financial diversion, a global 
casino game, if not a safe investment. Along with institutional derivative exotica and 
David Bowie’s royalty-tied bonds, Y2K is now one of the world’s wagerable wonders. 

And you, too, dear bit player, can place your millennial bets, in this case through 
the HomeState Group’s Y2K Fund (HSYTX). For a $500 minimum investment, you 
can buy into a fund that invests at least 65 percent of its total assets in companies 
that could solve the Y2K problem. The other 35 percent is used to short vulnerable 
companies or is wagered on outfits that have a good chance of surviving the bug. 

For many businesses, the digits “00” have come to mean “uh oh,” and if the first 
Y2K lawsuit settlement is any indication, odds are against software suppliers. Last 
spring. Produce Palace International was awarded $250,000 when TEC America’s 


Y2K Fund Performance vs. Nasdaq 



cash-register credit card verification systems died after being bitten by the millen¬ 
nium bug. Will we see more such lawsuits? “Oh yeah,” says Bill Burnham, ecommerce 
analyst for Credit Suisse First Boston. “We could even see chain-reaction lawsuits 
that keep lawyers working until 3000.” 

Y2K havoc is music to the ears of the fund’s strategists. However, first they’ll have 
to survive until 2000, and even with the ability to hedge through options and short- 
selling, their ability to beat the odds is no sure thing. In the period from November 
1997 through September 1998, the fund was down 10.8 percent. And in 1998’s vola¬ 
tile third quarter, it was down more than 26 percent. 

So is the fund mere speculation? “It’s always a tough call when you’re betting on 
people’s livelihood,” says Burnham. “This would’ve been a good idea five years ago.” 
His tone suggests caution to those ready to give the fund a whirl. On the other hand, 
perhaps its fortunes will ride the wave of anticipation as 2000 approaches. So do 
a little research, consult your deity of choice, and spin the wheel if you dare - just 
pray, as the century turns, that your ball doesn’t land in the red. - J. Schulz 
Y2K Fund; www.y2kfund.com/ 
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The Street’s Incyte 

The human genome is a tough business. 
Incyte Pharmaceuticals, a company that 
helped define the industry by developing a 
large database of genetic data and selling 
access to it, reported less-than-impressive 
third-quarter earnings of 15 cents per share. 
Next thing you know, the Street takes almost 
15 percent out of the stock. Mind you, Incyte 
is a rare biotech outfit, one that's actually 
making money - and a good deal of it. Net 
profits for the quarter were still $4.2 million. 

"Incyte won't go away, but its upside is 
limited as genetic information becomes more 
readily available," posits Lehman Brothers 
analyst Matthew Murray."Perkin-Elmer's 
Celera and the federal government are both 
putting roughly the same type of informa¬ 
tion into the public domain." 

Murray's concern echoes a growing opin¬ 
ion among analysts, which questions the 
genetic-data-service model that Incyte has 
pioneered. Instead, investors are increas¬ 
ingly turning to genome companies that 
use research to develop products. Human 
Genome Sciences and Millennium Pharma¬ 
ceuticals are two companies developing 
therapeutics based on genomic research. 

"I have a buy rating on both stocks," says 
Heather Morris, a Janney Montgomery Scott 
analyst."HGS started out in the database 
business, but it's now the first genomics 
company to enter clinical trials, with two 
novel treatments. And Millennium recently 
announced a $465 million deal with Bayer." 

Both companies promise to patent thera¬ 
peutics based on their proprietary research, 
but through the third quarter of '98 neither 
venture had shown a sales-driven profit. 
Meanwhile, Incyte continues to cook along, 
with Lehman Brothers calling for 1999 earn¬ 
ings of 49 cents per share, growing to 74 
cents in 2000. 

If there's a lesson, it's that as information 
about the human genome becomes freely 
available. Wall Street analysts, for better or 
worse, are turning their attention to the 
future by betting on companies focused on 
tomorrow's atoms, not today's bits - profits 
be damned. - Jesse Freund 
Incyte Pharmaceuticals: www.incyte.com/; 
Human Genome Sciences: www.hgsi.com/; 
Millennium Pharmaceuticals: www.mlnm.com/. 
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NEW MONEY 


“rd like to live as a poor man 

with lots of money.”. Pabio pica»o 


[Service 

Software for Fund Junkies 

With the explosion in the number of mutual 
funds over the past decade, the need for 
informed and objective third-party fund 
analysis has never been greater. Morning- 
star, a Chicago-based investment data com¬ 
pany known for its star ratings, recently 
released an updated version of its software 
product Principia Pro for Mutual Funds. The 
database suite gives financial professionals 

- and anyone else sufficiently interested or 
well-heeled enough to pay $500 a year for 
monthly updates - mounds of data on more 
than 10,000 stock, bond, and hybrid funds. 

While smaller investors probably don't 
need such in-depth analysis, investors with 
extensive fund portfolios will definitely 
benefit from the updated version of the 
software. The product has always allowed the 
sorting of funds by type, returns, expenses, 
and more than 100 other datapoints. And 
it continues to offer extensive profile pages 
for all the different funds. But the new ver¬ 
sion expands the amount of information 
available and adds the ability to create cus¬ 
tom benchmarks of performance and fun¬ 
damental data. It also lets users take their 
portfolio analysis one step further by letting 
them build their own real or theoretical fund 
of funds. 

"The key new capability, the cornerstone 
of what the software is all about, is the abil¬ 
ity to create multi-asset portfolios," explains 
Chris Boruff, product manager for Morning- 
star's stellar product. "The typical investor's 
portfolio consists of a number of different 
types of mutual funds. Now, you can com¬ 
bine those investments into a single port¬ 
folio and create aggregate statistics on that 
portfolio." 

Given the market's manic behavior over 
the past several months, investors need to 
keep a careful watch on all their varied invest¬ 
ments. Principia Pro - and its fund-of-funds 
feature, in particular - is a handy tool for 
anyone looking to reduce volatility in their 
portfolio. Then again, at $500 a year, it does 
create a whole new kind of downside. 

- Peter Crane 

Mo r n i ng sta r: www.morningstar. com/. 


|The Wired Investment Portfolio ) 

Halloween Excitement 

You can always count on October to be excit¬ 
ing, and last year’s didn’t disappoint. Persistent 
investors were rewarded by double-digit returns 
on all major indices. Our portfolio took off, gain¬ 
ing 13.83 percent, despite having 15 percent of 
the value tucked away in cash. 

Institutions appear to be done with their tax- 
loss selling, and the hunt is on for companies 
that have been unfairly bludgeoned. I’m joining 
the party with Ciena. The optical-networking 
outfit is on fire, roaring back from a low of 8 Vs 
to close at 21i3/i6. And the high volume in this 
stock indicates that big - and possibly smart - 
money is paying attention to the company. 

Parametric Technology, a maker of 3-D mod¬ 
eling software, also appears to be coming back. 
The former institutional darling announced 
Windows software to complement its existing 
Java-based Windchill product. So, I’m adding 
7,500 shares to the portfolio. 

Last, I’m buying an additional 7,500 shares 
of MMC Networks. Despite recent anxiety over 
projected near-term earnings, the company’s 
numerous design contracts should prove it wor¬ 
thy of our commitment. 

I’m selling BioChem Pharma to pay for the 
new positions, but don’t worry - nothing’s 
wrong. The FDA recommended approval for 
BioChem’s hepatitis B drug. Despite the great 
news, the market for this stock is yawning, and 
I’m going where the momentum is. 

- Jeffery Wardell (jwardell@hamquist.com) 


[The Wired Index | 

Mergers of Convenience 

Want to kill a merger? Just make it contingent 
on two big-headed CEOs becoming co-CEOs. 
Biotech giants Monsanto and American Home 
Products watched as their $35 billion wedding 
collapsed amid rumors that the former's Robert 
Shapiro and the latter's John Stafford couldn't 
decide on how to share power. Monsanto's stock 
then plunged 27 percent. 

600 

Percent change in index price; 
indexed to 100 on 12/31/92 


500 



1/15/98 4/15/98 7/15/98 10/15/98 


■■ Wired Index m H&Q Technology Index h Dow Jones 

Other marriages look more promising: Intel 
perfectly timed its $185 million acquisition of 
networking firm Shiva, Cisco shelled out $145 
million for Selsius Systems, and Applied Mater¬ 
ials came through with an estimated $42 mil¬ 
lion stock-swap deal for software developer 
Consilium ... In other news: Microsoft signed a 
mega $90 million online-advertising deal with 
credit card giant First USA. - David Lazarus 

The Wired Index tracks 40 public companies selected by editors of Wired to serve as a 
bellwether for the new economy. For a complete description and the latest results, see 
stocks.wired.com/. JheWded Index is not a traded fund or portfolio. Some of the companies 
in the Wired Index may have an advertising relationship with Wired. Readers who use this 
information for investment-related decisions do so at their own risk. 


Company 

Primary Business 

Symbol 

Shares Last Trade 11/2 

Current Value 

A Since Purchase 

HOLDING 

Advanced Fibre 

Telecom eqpt 

AFCI 

15,000 

11 Vs 


+ 98% 

America Online 

Online services 

AOL 

3,000 

134 % 

404,625 

4- 32% 

Cisco Systems 

Network hw/sw 

CSCO 

4,500 

64 "/i6 

291,094 

-L 61% 

Lucent Technologies 

Telecom eqpt 

LU 

2,000 

83 % 

166,500 

+ 26% 

Microsoft 

Software 

MSFT 

2,000 

105 % 

211,625 

+ 26% 

MMC Networks 

Microchips 

MMCN 

7,500 

n 77 

87,188 

- 52% 

PeopleSoft 

Enterprise sw 

PSFT 

4,000 


93,000 " 

- 28% 

Pfizer 

Pharmaceuticals 

PFE 

' “'“^"500 

108 72 

162,750 

+ 10% 

Qwest 

Telecom service 

QWST 

3,000 

40 /Te' 

120,188 

+ 3% 

SAP 

Enterprise sw 

SAP 

2,500 

. .. 43 . 

108,594 

- 28% 

SI L 1 1 NO 

BioChem Pharma 

Pharmaceuticals 

BCHE 

8,000 

21 % 

175,500 

+ 3% 

1 W Y 1 N G 

Ciena 

Optical networking 

GEN 

5,000 

21 % 

109,063 


Parametric Technology 

Design sw 

PMTC 

7,500 

16 7i6 

124,219 


MMC Networks 

Microchips 

MMCN 

7,500 

11 78 

87,188 


Cash $186,280 

Portfolio Value 11/2 


$2,330,439 





Portfolio Value 10/1 


2,04Z2S2 





One Month Portfolio Performance 

4-13JI% 

Russell 2000 Index 

+10.51% 


Legend: This fund started with $1 million on December 1,1994. Profits and losses are reflected monthly, with profits reinvested in the fund or in new stocks. 

The Wired Investment Portfolio (formerly TWIT$) is a model established by Wired, not an officially traded portfolio. Jeffery Wardell is a senior vice president executive financial services representative 
for Hambrecht & Quist LLC and may have a personal interest in stocks listed in the WIP.The opinions expressed herein are those of the author and not necessarily those of H&Q's research depart¬ 
ment. H&Q has not verified the information contained in this article and does not make any representations to its accuracy and completeness. Wired readers who use this information for investment 
decisions do so at their own risk. 
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Small office, home office, or telecommuter, the SoundPoint'^ Pro will moke everything you soy sound better. 

We If for small basinesses^. like yours. 

In the past, high costs made small business settle for inferior speaker phones. But all that's changed. 

Clearly^ soun^ better. No other phone comes close to the superior sound quality of the SoundPoint Pro. With Polycom's breakthrough 

full-duplex acoustic clarity technology, you'll be able to have natural hands-free conversations. No yelling. No repeating. Just productive talk. 

The SoundPoint Pro is the efficient answer. 

SoundPoint Pro is the only full-duplex desktop conference phone that gives you true two-way communication, and it comes with all the features 
you've come to expect in a professional phone. Add on a 20-number speed dial and Caller ID with Call Waiting and you begin to see how 
remarkable this phone really is. Plus, the SoundPoint Pro is from Polycom, the maker of SoundStationJ the world's #1 selling conference phone. 
Polycom's incredible technology is proven to be the best in audioconferencing, and is found in more boardrooms across the globe than any 
other conference phone. With SoundPoint Pro, you get the same corporate-quality audio technology at a truly affordable price. 

If yoo ryf^ ei sm^tl businfess,- you rseed tt? tc? . 

The amazing Polycom " SoundPoint Pro desktop conference phone will change the way you communicate with your clients. 


i Own The Phone That Has Small Business Talking. 

Here are more incredible reasons to purchase SoundPoint Pro today. With your order 
we'll include a Plantronics headset, valued at $69.99, absolutely FREE!* Your purchase is risk-free 
with our 30-day, ironclad guarantee. The world's finest conference phone can be yours for only $249.** 

But please don't delay, order today. Headset supplies are limited. Offer expires January 31,1999. 


Call 1-888-488*9158 or visit us at www.polycom.com 


SoundPoint 


POLYCOM 


/Kdmnced Teleconferencing Solutions 


What you use it for is your business. 


’Offer not available at retail, “Cost of 2 line model. Three-line model also available for $299. Polycom^’'^ the Polycom logo design, SoundPoinf'i' and Soundl^ion'"^ oflrregi^ed trodemarhs PolyCQjjr, -n dv U3 varmw courttrws. >1 99 $ Polycom, Uk Ali nypii'if, ustitfsniL 
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eBay Obsession 

◄ 105 Stuff, this. And, I must say, really fun. 

Reload. And I was back, reinstated. 

The auction closed. 

The Aquamedico was mine. 

I examined the address of the buyer who'd 
tried to outbid me at the last minute. An "hk" 
suggested that he was out of Hong Kong, which 
I already knew to be a hotbed of serious vintage- 
watch action. (The day before, I had found a 
wonderfully bizarre site in Taiwan, a sort of micro 
wrecker's yard, exclusively devoted to selling parts 
of Rolex watches: cases, dials, hands, et cetera.) I 
loved it that this Hong Kong bidder had popped 
in at the last minute, hoping to scoop what he, 
with his no doubt very considerable watch-savvy. 


knew to be an extremely desirable piece. But 
I had been there, ready, and I had prevailed. 

I emailed the seller, sending my physical 
address and asking for his. 

In the morning, I went out to buy a postal 
money order, the standard medium of exchange 
on eBay. 

When the Aquamedico arrived, however, I was 
dismayed to find that it was peculiarly small, prob¬ 
ably a "boy's" watch. I went back to its page on 
eBay and noted that, yes, it was indeed described 
as being a 30-mm watch. But the scan was larger 
than the watch itself, and I had assumed that 30 
mm was standard (36 mm Is actually closer to the 
contemporary men's standard). And while the 
steel case was very nearly mint, even better than 
the description, the crystal was in such rough 
shape that it was impossible to get a clear idea 
of the condition of the dial and hands. It had 
arrived from cyberspace, but it didn't really look 
like the scan. It looked as though it had been 
sitting in a sock drawer, somewhere in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, for 40-some years. Which it probably had. 

But the seller's performance had been excel¬ 
lent, so I added my own note of positive feedback 
to his profile, and he gave me one in turn. 

I took the Aquamedico to Otto FriedI, elite spe¬ 
cialist in the care of vintage Swiss Tamagotchis, 
down In the lower lobby of the Hotel Vancouver, 
and asked to have It cleaned, lubricated, and 
the crystal replaced. When I went back for it, I 


discovered that it was a beautiful object Indeed, 
the black dial immaculate, virtu intact. 

But it wasn't the watch. 

I told myself that there wasn't any the watch, 
and that I had simply found my own way, after 
avoiding it for years, of compulsively wasting 
time on the Net. 

But I kept doing it. Opening that same book¬ 
mark and clicking down through pages and 
pages of watches. Learning to read a restricted 
code. And there was everything there, really: 
Swatches (which are collected like Barbies), the 
same battered Gruens you would see gathering 
dust In a Kansas City pawnshop, every sort and 
vintage of Rolex, wartime Omegas with the 
British broad arrow stamped into the caseback, 
German Sinn chronographs that you aren't really 


supposed to be able to buy here, Spiro Agnew 
campaign watches... 

And bidding. I'd bid a few times per week 
and was usually content to let myself be outbid. 
But I did buy another watch, from London, an 
oddly named Tweka with a two-tone copper dial. 
It went for around $150 and had been listed as 
"NOS," which means new old stock, something 
that supposedly has sat in the back of a jeweler's 
drawer since 1952. Very nice, after a trip to Otto, 
but still not the watch ... 

©Bay Is a cross between a swap meet in cyber¬ 
space and a country auction with computer- 
driven proxy bidding.The auctioneer is one of 
eBay's servers. 

Buyers don't pay anything to eBay; they just 
pay sellers for the items they buy. Sellers, however, 
pay a fee on each item they list, and another fee 
if it sells. You can set this up so that your eBay 
seller's account comes off your credit card. I doubt 
if anyone's seller account amounts to much in a 
given month, but eBay moves a lot of items. 

There's a sense of taking part In an evolving 
system, here. I suspect that eBay is evolving in 
much the way the Net did. 

I started visiting eBay just as user IDs were 
coming in. You can opt to do business on eBay 
under a handle. I think that this was introduced 
in order to foil spam-miners, who were sending 


I punched the Reload button like a bandit-cranking 
granny, in case somebody outbid me. 
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bots into eBay to scoop up email addresses. And 
I actually did get spam, my very first, after my 
initial foray into eBay. But then I got a user ID 
and the spam stopped. 

Looking over the Announcement Board recent¬ 
ly, I saw that eBay now requires credit card infor¬ 
mation before allowing users into such categories 
as firearms and X-rated adult material: an age¬ 
checking strategy. 

One thing I can imagine changing on eBay is 
the current requirement that sellers who want to 
display scans of their items find an off-site page 
on which to host their HTML. eBay links to tutori¬ 
als on how to do this, but it's just enough of a 
learning curve to discourage some people. Myself 
Included. If it were possible to send a scan directly 
to eBay, I think selling would take a major step 
toward becoming a ubiquitous activity. 

I find clutter, in my personal environment, 
oppressive. But crazed environments of dead 
tech and poignant rubbish turn up in my fiction 
on a regular basis, where they are usually pre¬ 
sented as being at once comforting, evocative, 
and somehow magical.The future as flea market. 


can take you off into categories of merchandise 
you wouldn't have thought of. A search for HopI 
silver, for instance, brought up other kinds of 
Native American artifacts, much older ones, so 
that a series of clicks through stone adzes and 
Clovis points led to an obscure monograph on 
mound-excavation in Florida In the 1930s. 

But It was the watches that kept me coming 
back. 

And I started to get sniped. 

I'd find a watch I wanted, work my way up 
to high-bidder position, check my position 
regularly (eBay regularly informs you of your 
bidding status, and outbid notices arrive prompt¬ 
ly, but It's still fun to check), and find, as the auc¬ 
tion ran off, that I'd been zapped. In the last five 
minutes of bidding, by someone offering just 
one increment more than I had bid. I began to 
smell a rat. 

The nature of the rat became apparent when 
I started checking out "Dutch" (multiple buyer) 
auctions of eBay-specific software, and discov¬ 
ered that one could buy plug-ins that automated 
the bidding process. 


The software-driven sniper isn't really bidding 
- he's skimming an existing situation. 


I really do tend to see the future that way, though 
not exclusively. 

My first impulse, when presented with any 
spanking-new piece of computer hardware. Is 
to imagine how it will look in 10 years' time, 
gathering dust under a card table in a thrift 
shop. And it probably will. 

The pleasure afforded by browsing eBay is 
the pleasure afforded by any flea market or 
garage sale. Something ruminative, but with an 
underlying acuity, as though some old hunter- 
gatherer module were activated. It's a lot like 
beachcombing. 

Where eBay departs the traditional pleasure 
of a flea market, though, is in its sheer scale and 
its searchability. If you can think of a thing, you 
can search it on eBay. And, very probably, you 
can find it. 

If randomness is what you're after, though, 
there are ways to surf eBay, rather than search it. 
Modes of sheer drift. Every item offers you a 
chance to peruse Seller's Other Auctions, which 


This bothered me. I thought about it. It both¬ 
ered me more. 

The idea of this software ran entirely counter 
to the peculiar psychology of bidding at auction. 
The software-driven sniper isn't really bidding; 
he's shopping. Skimming an existing situation. 
The sniper (or his software package) is able to 
look at the final minutes of any auction as a 
done deal, then decide whether or not to pur¬ 
chase that item at the fixed price, plus one bid 
increment. Which pissed me off, and took some 
of the fun away. 

A friend's hacker boyfriend, in Chicago, offered 
to write me a piece of software that would out- 
snipe anything on the market.Tempting, but not 
very. Instead, I sent eBay a message to the effect 
that allowing autobid software detracted from 
the eBay experience.That it spoiled the chem¬ 
istry of the thing, which in my view was a large 
part of what they offered as a venue. I also sus¬ 
pected, though I couldn't think of a convincing 
way to put it, that sufficient proliferation of iss ► 
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◄ 157 sniping software could eventually, theoret¬ 
ically, bring the whole community to a halt. 

I got no reply, and I hadn't expected to, but the 
problem seems in the meantime to have been 
resolved. Entirely to my satisfaction, and in a way 
that illustrates exactly how things have a way of 
finding their own uses for the street. 

Text of a message sent to all vendors of third- 
party bidding software at eBay, 8/13/98: 

eBay bid system change: Yesterday, 
through the help of an eBay user, we 
detected and disarmed a ‘bid bot’ which 
had placed bids on hundreds of items. 

A bid bot is a program which bids on 
many items or the same item over and 
over again. Our SafeHarbour team is 
tracking down the source of the bot. 
and will be working with our lawyers 
and the authorities to take appropriate 
action. In an effort to prevent this 
type of system attack in the future. 
eBay plans to make an internal change 


whole bunch of it at one time and get it out of 
my system.To that end, I decided to buy a couple 
of fairly serious watches. Keepers. 

I bid on, and won, a late-'40s Jaeger two- 
register chronograph in Hong Kong.The idea of 
sending a check off to Causeway Bay for more 
than a thousand dollars to someone I'd never 
heard of, let alone met, seemed to be stretching 
it a little. But Eric So, a B Tech (Mech) at the Hong 
Kong Water Supplies Department and an avid 
watch fancier, was so evidently honest, so help¬ 
ful, and responded to email so readily, that I soon 
had no reservations whatever. Once the check 
had cleared, the Jaeger arrived with blinding 
speed and was even nicer than described. 

And I did have one authentic auction-frisson 
over the Jaeger when, very near the end of the 
auction, someone bidding "by hand" topped 
me.This gentleman, when I checked his profile, 
appeared to be a European collector of some 
seriousness. After I bid again, I waited nervously, 
but he never came back. 

My other binge watch was a Vulcain Cricket, 
an alarm-watch introduced in the late '40s, which 
sounds like a very large, very mechanical cricket. I 


The best way to kick this habit, I decided, 

was to binge on serious watches. Keepers. 


to the bidding process. Most of you 
will not notice this change. It will 
NOT affect the interface you use at 
all. All bidding processes will remain 
the same as they were before. Unfortu¬ 
nately. the change may disable most, if 
not all ‘automated bidding programs’ 

(aka sniping programs). We apologize for 
this, but it’s important that we make 
eBay safe from robots of this kind. 

I'd love to know what that bot was bidding on. 
Beanie Babies, probably. (A follow-up message 
partially reversed course: eBay would not outlaw 
bid bots, but would require that they conform to 
sign-on procedures.) 

a level playing field restored, I decided to 
kick this eBay watch-buying habit in the head. 

Addictive personality that I am, I decided that 
the best way to do that was to binge: to do a 


wanted one of these because the older ones look 
terrific, and because "Vulcain Cricket" is one of 
the finest pieces of found poetry I've ever stum¬ 
bled across. 

I found the best one I'd ever seen, offered by 
Vince and Laura, of Good Timing, who, by virtue 
of tagging all their items "(GOOD TIMING)," have 
built themselves the equivalent of a stall In cyber¬ 
space. Most sellers' goods on eBay are spread, as 
it were, on the same huge blanket, but Vince and 
Laura's tag allows them an edge in rep-building. 

I think it worked, the binge cure. Possibly 
because getting serious about choosing serious 
watches made the shuffling of pages a chore 
rather than a pleasure. Whereas before I'd been 
able to veg out. In the style of watching some 
version of the Shopping Channel that actually 
interested me, I now felt as though I were buying 
real estate. Investing. Collecting. 

I'd always hoped that I wouldn't turn into the 


sort of person who collected anything. 

I no longer open to watches on eBay first thing 
in the morning. Days go by without my contrib¬ 
uting so much as a single hit. 

Or maybe I just have enough wristwatches. 

I wonder, though, at the extent to which eBay 
facilitated my passage through this particular con¬ 
sumer obsession. Into it and out the other side in 
a little under a year. How long would it have taken 
me to get up to speed on vintage watches with¬ 
out eBay? Would I have started attending watch 
shows? Would I have had to travel? Would it have 
taken years? Would I have gotten into it at all? 

I Probably not. 

n Istanbul, one chill misty morning in 1970,1 
stood in Kapali Carsi, the grand bazaar, under a 
Sony sign bristling with alien futurity, and stared 
deep into a cube of plate glass filled with tiny, 
ancient, fascinating things. 

Hanging in that ancient venue, a place 
whose on-site cafe, I was told, had been open, 

24 hours a day, 365 days a year, literally for cen¬ 
turies, the Sony sign - very large, very proto- 
Blade Runner, illuminated in some way I hadn't 
seen before - made a deep impression. I'd been 
living on a Greek island, an archaeological pro¬ 
tectorate where cars were prohibited, vacationing 
In the past. 

The glass cube was one man's shop. He was a 
dealer in curios, and from within it he would 
reluctantly fetch, like the human equivalent of 
those robotic cranes in amusement arcades, 
objects I indicated that I wished to examine. He 
used a long pair of spring-loaded faux-ivory 
chopsticks, antiques themselves, their warped 
tips lent traction by wrappings of rubber bands. 

And with these he plucked up, and I pur¬ 
chased, a single stone bead of great beauty, the 
color of apricot, with bright mineral blood at Its 
core, to make a necklace for the girl I'd later mar¬ 
ry, and an excessively mechanical Swiss cigarette 
lighter, circa 1911 or so, broken, its hallmarked 
silver case crudely soldered with strange. East¬ 
ern, aftermarket sigils. 

And in that moment, I think, were all the 
elements of a real futurity: all the elements of 
the world toward which we were heading - an 
emerging technology, a map that was about 
to evert, to swallow the territory it represented. 
The technology that sign foreshadowed would 
become the venue, the city itself. And the bazaar 
within it. 

But I'm glad we still have a place for things to 
change hands. Even here, in this territory the 
map became. ■ ■ ■ 
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◄ 111 and hacking Web sites to feed my band¬ 
width habit. 

This proposal culminated in the bizarre spec¬ 
tacle of my PO and me walking into an outlet of 
the Good Guys!, the consumer-electronics chain, 
to check out the WebTV system.The salesman 
fired up the unit, demonstrated the wireless 
keyboard, then handed it to my PO, who soon 
was completely engrossed in some baseball 
statistics he found at a sports site.The addictive 
potential of the Net in action. 

While he surfed, I started interrogating the 
salesman."If I really wanted to, could I use this 
system to break in to a Pentagon computer and 
launch nuclear missiles?" 

The salesman laughed uneaslly."No, not at all," 
he said, adding,"unless you were really good." 

My PO grinned and handed me the keyboard, 
and I quickly typed in a URL to check out my 


column on the ZDTV site. It looked pretty good, 
although the picture of me sucked. 

As we left the store, he acknowledged that 
I couldn't do any harm with WebTV. His concern 
shifted to my attitude. At his request. I'd been 
giving him hard copies of my ZDTV columns, and 
he explained that he found some of my opinions 
disquieting. In one piece, I had argued that a 
1997 Web-site hack directed at the Indonesian 
government to protest the occupation of East 
Timor constituted a legitimate form of direct 
political action. With Ideas like that kicking 
around inside my head, my PO decided it was 
premature to let me go online. 

It was late spring 1998, and I'd nearly ended 
my second year as an offliner in a connected 
world. I was in my apartment - pathetically 
trying to simulate the Internet experience 
by reading the paper, listening to NPR, and 
watching Headline News all at the same time - 
when the phone rang. It was my new Internet 
liaison, a subversive Web designer who answers 
only to the name Rotten. I paid for Rotten's ISP 


account, and, in exchange, he maintained my 
Web site and collected email from Its growing 
readership. A sample: 

From: asham@batel.com.bh 
Subject: h1 

Date: Thu. 21 May 1998 08:49:16 +0300 

h1 i’m khalil one of the arab who would 
like to be the best 1n all., i don’t 
think that you understand what 1 mean 
but i really want to be the best, and 
I’ll be be be be be be be be be be be 
be be be that. 1 just wanted to contect 
you and to make kind of friendship with 
you. i know that you are busy and you 
are not given any face to some ones 
just like me, but i really want to be a 
good friend if you just sind me a let¬ 
ter to conform me that you are ready to 
be a friend or just to say hi or any 


thing you like, i’m 18 and i’m in 
bahrain in the arabian gulf, in the end 
i hope you more hack and good bye. i’m 
waiting on a fire for the replay. 

Rotten also kept me posted on breaking news. 
In mid-May, he said,"Hey, did you hear? Mitnick 
lost his appeal." 

Of course, I hadn't heard. Kevin Mitnick was 
the subject of Takedown, the book by computer- 
security expert Tsutomu Shimomura and New 
York Times reporter John Markoff, which pains¬ 
takingly documented the electronic pursuit and 
capture of "America's Most Wanted Computer 
Outlaw." At the time of the Takedown bust in 
1995, Mitnick was already on supervised release 
for having hacked into a DEC computer system 
a few years earlier. And with a prior conviction 
on his record, he wasn't likely to receive any form 
of leniency. 

Rotten faxed me the three-page ruling, which 
was emblazoned "Not for Publicatlon."The Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals found that banishing Mit¬ 
nick from the online world was "no more restric¬ 
tive than necessary": Whenever he's ultimately 


released from prison, he'll be barred from using 
computers, the Internet, and cell phones, and 
from offering advice to computer users - absent 
the written approval of his probation officer. And 
unlike me, Mitnick will be specifically forbidden 
to interact with computers through a third party 
- a restriction that means he may not be allowed 
any Net presence, not even a Web site. (Mitnick's 
criminal trial is set for January 19,1999.) 

Meanwhile, the Internet invasion continued. 
There were terminals in libraries and airports, 
and URL-saturated TV commercials and print 
advertisements everywhere. I noticed many 
dropped the "http://" about a year ago, and some 
were starting to omit the"www" as well. Domain 
names like amazon.com and etrade had become 
household words.The radio constantly asked,"Do 
you Yahoo!?" Somewhere along the line I missed 
that "yahoo" had become a verb. 

But I was adjusting, learning to blend. My fax 
machine had become my lifeline. My desk was 
covered with curled, yellowing scrolls of thermal 
paper - tiny rivulets from the ocean of informa¬ 
tion beyond my horizon. I had people I could call 
to explain the mysterious new jargon that was 
constantly washing ashore from the Net. I now 
screened my calls. 

The accursed question "What's your email 
address?" came up even more than ever before. 
Now, without shame, I responded,"l'm not on the 
Internet." When they asked "Why?" or "How is 
that possible?" I didn't bother to explain. I just 
smiled and said,"Check out my Web site." 

Epilogue: My PO has decided to end my elec¬ 
tronic exile. With my probation scheduled to 
expire in June, he reasons that my first tentative 
steps onto the Net should take place under his 
supervision - not later, when my debt to society 
is fully paid off. Until then, however, one thing 
hasn't changed - he'll still be reviewing my phone 
bills to ensure that I dial in only to a major ISP 
and not some telephone company's switching- 
control center. 

To my surprise, I feel a rush of anxiety upon 
first hearing the news. After finally growing com¬ 
fortable with my offliner status, I have no idea 
what my first untethered day on the Internet 
might bring - there's so much catching up to do, 
and so many possible places to start. Just like that 
day more than two years ago when I stood out¬ 
side the suburban mlnimall. I'm poised at the 
gates of freedom. And once again, I find myself 
wondering. Where do I go from here? ■ ■ ■ 


"Could I use WebTV to hack the Pentagon and 
launch nukes?" I asked the salesman."No," 
he laughed uneasily."Unless you were really good." 
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◄ 131 bank of 12-volt batteries. The batter¬ 
ies’ DC charge is then sent through a con¬ 
verter to create homegrown 110-volt ‘^Amish 
electricity.” To generate more, he has to haul 
the diesel fuel in from town on his horse- 
drawn buggy. 

To the obvious question why allow Amish 
electricity but not public electricity, Amos 
answered slowly and deliberately, “The Bible 
teaches us not to conform to the world, to 
keep a separation. Connecting to the electric 


based on crop rotation, planting clover in 
their pastures, and sweetening their earth 
with lime and gypsum; they dramatically 
increased the yield of their land, and some 
of them became wealthy. 

Ironically, those same Anabaptists helped 
set the stage for the fast-paced changes of 
modern life that today’s Amish reject. It 
was the widespread adoption of Anabaptist 
practices that eventually produced enough 
food to free other agricultural laborers, creat¬ 
ing the workforce that would be needed for 
the industrial revolution. 


"Does it bring us together, or draw us apart?" 

is the question bishops ask in considering 
whether to permit or put away a technology. 


lines would make too many things too easy. 
Pretty soon, people would start plugging in 
radios and televisions, and that’s like a hot 
line to the modern world. We use batteries 
and generators because you can use the 
batteries for only a short time and because 
you have to fuel and maintain the generator 
yourself. It’s a way of controlling our use 
of electricity. We try to restrict things that 
would lead to us losing that sense of being 
separate, to put the brakes on how fast we 
change.” 

Despite the reputation today’s Amish 
have as old-fashioned diehards, their 
departure from Europe several centuries 
ago was driven by their success as innova¬ 
tors. They started out as radical religious 
libertarians - at a time when the price 
of religious radicalism was martyrdom. 
Catholics and Protestants were killing each 
other in a major religious war, but both 
sides took a serious dislike to these defiant 
theological purists, known at the time as 
Anabaptists, for their emphasis on adult 
baptism. (Today, every Amish household 
has a copy of Martyrs’ Mirror^ a text of 
more than 1,000 pages that details the 
excruciating and humiliating public exe¬ 
cutions suffered by Anabaptist martyrs in 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland.) The 
Anabaptists developed a soil technology 


Toward the end of the 17th century, 
one of the Anabaptist leaders, Jakob 
Ammann, decided that his Swiss brethren 
had not been radical enough. Ammann 
and his followers, who came to be known 
as “Amish,” broke with traditional Ana¬ 
baptists, moved to the New World, and 
started farming in Lancaster County in 
1710. 

In today’s Pennsylvania Amish country, 
a group of 20 to 30 families who live near 
one another constitute a “district.” Each 
district has a bishop, and the bishops get 
together twice a year to discuss church 
matters. This includes raising the recurring 
questions about which technologies should 
be permitted in the community, and which 
banned or regulated. 

While the say of the bishops is binding, 
the Amish come to their decisions quite 
consensually. New things are not outright 
forbidden, nor is there a rush to judgment. 
Rather, technologies filter in when one 
of the more daring members of the com¬ 
munity starts to use, or even purchases, 
something new. Then others try it. Then 
reports circulate about the results. What 
happens with daily use? Does it bring peo¬ 
ple together? Or have the opposite effect? 

Despite the almost organic ebb and flow 
of this evaluation process, the common goal 
is constant submission to the judgment of 
one’s peers. On my visit, I was constantly 


struck by what seemed an alien conception 
of community. As a kid I was encouraged 
to “do my thing” while being nice to others; 
I’ve lived in five states and dozens of neigh¬ 
borhoods. Amish communities are not just 
tightly knit and immobile, they’re authori¬ 
tarian. 

Yet there is some room for disagreement; 
consider how the bishops judged the auto¬ 
mobile in the 1960s. Typically, the Amish 
have large extended families; most have 
dozens of cousins within walking or buggy 
distance. Every other Sunday, instead of 
attending church, the Amish are encour¬ 
aged to visit relatives and the sick. Over 
time, it was felt that the automobile was 
enlarging people’s traveling radius too far 
beyond their extended family, to diversions 
and recreations not related to the commu¬ 
nity, decreasing the social cohesion and 
personal connection the Amish so cherish. 
Some bishops accepted the use of the auto¬ 
mobile under certain conditions, while 
others rejected it outright. The Amish are 
now split into traditional “Old Order” 

Amish who still stick to horse and buggy, 
“New Order” Amish who approve use of 
telephones and powered farm equipment 
but shun public electricity, and “Beachy 
Amish,” named for the ’20s liberal leader 
Moses Beachy, who permit both public 
electricity and automobiles. 

While all orders now allow diesel 
engines in the barn to blow silage, their 
use is still resisted in the fields - the bish¬ 
ops don’t want increased efficiency to 
interfere with the practice of fathers and 
sons, mothers and daughters, working 
together with horse-drawn machinery and 
handheld implements. Notably, some Old 
Order Amish allow some diesel-powered 
equipment in the fields - if it’s hauled by 
animals. “Does it bring us together, or draw 
us apart?” is the primary question the bish¬ 
ops ask in considering whether to permit 
or put away a technology. 

The bishops’ rulings can take decades. 

In daily life, the Amish take their directions 
in dress, thought, behavior, and custom 
from a body of unwritten but detailed rules 
known as the “Ordnung.” Individuals and 
communities maintain a separation from 
the world (by not connecting their houses 
to telephones or electricity), a closeness 
to one another (through regular i6i ► 
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◄ 160 meetings), and an attitude of humility 
so specific they have a name for it (“Gelas- 
senheit”). Decisions about technology hinge 
on these collective criteria. If a telephone in 
the home interferes with face-to-face visit¬ 
ing, or an electrical hookup fosters unthink¬ 
ing dependence on the outside world, or a 
new pickup truck in the driveway elevates 
one person above his neighbors, then peo¬ 
ple start to talk about it. The talk reaches 
the bishops’ ears. 

In the middle of Amish country, it occurs 
to me that Internet culture itself grew out 
of a kind of virtual Ordnung - the norms 
of cooperation, information-sharing, and 
netiquette taught to newbies by the first 
generations of users. The celebrated “anar¬ 
chy” of the early days was possible only 
because of the near-universal adherence 
to largely unwritten rules. But the Internet 
population has grown fast - so fast that 
the sudden influx of tens of millions of 
newbies has overwhelmed the capacity of 
the old-timers to pass on the Ordnung. In 
the process, the Internet loses its unique 
hallmarks, coming to resemble and reflect 
the rest of contemporary culture. 

“The Amish employ an intuitive sense 
about what will build solidarity and what // 
will pull them apart,” says Donald Kraybill, 
author of The Riddle of Amish Culture. 

“You find state-of-the-art barbecues on 
some Amish porches. Here is a tool they 
see as increasing family coherence: Barbe¬ 
cues bring people together.” Asked what 
kinds of questions the bishops will likely 
raise about cell phones, Kraybill replies, 

“Are cell phones being used To make a liv¬ 
ing’ or just for gossip and frivolous chatter? 
Will permitting cell phones lead to having 
phones in homes, and where will that lead 
... to fax machines and the Internet?” 

“We don’t want to stop progress, we just 
want to slow it down,” several Amish told 
me. Conversations about technology often 
turn on where to “hold the line” against the 
too-rapid advance of innovation. Biding in 
automobiles to work, but not owning them, 
putting telephone shanties in fields, requir¬ 
ing battery power instead of electrical lines 
are all ways of holding the line. 

And clearly a lot could be learned about 
the Amish hold-the-line philosophy by 


looking at those who either crossed the line 
or pushed it further out. So I sought out 
several of the more boldly experimental 
members of the greater Plain community 
(Amish and Mennonites and other religious 
groups sharing a kindred commitment to 
plain living). In ranging from farmers who 
ran small enterprises in barnside sheds to 
well-equipped machine workshops and 
multimillion-dollar crafts factories, I soon 
was directed to Moses Smucker, who runs 
a harness shop in Churohtown, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Moses is an early adopter. He didn’t mind 
if I used his real name, a liberty that has 
made him the subject of a few other jour¬ 
nalists’ stories. When I arrived at his man¬ 
ufacturing headquarters, I took a look at 
some of the harnesses on display - one of 
them had a price tag of $12,000. If you’ve 
ever seen the Budweiser Clydesdales Christ¬ 
mas commercials, you’ve seen harness bells 
from Moses Smucker’s Churchtown work¬ 
shop. 

In the back of the store, more than a 
dozen young Amish men were working at 
modern machinery powered by hydraulics 
and diesel-generated electricity. Upstairs, 


business. But the telephone began to be 
accepted through popular disobedience. 
More businesses put them in and the bish¬ 
ops didn’t stop them.” 

Will the bishops also eventually allow 
phones in the home? I asked. 

“When the telephone first came out here, 
people put them in their homes,” explained 
Moses. “But they were party lines. One time 
a woman overheard two other women gos¬ 
siping about her. She objected. That wasn’t 
what we wanted for our families or our 
community, so the bishops met and home 
telephones were banned.” 

I had heard the same story from several 
other Amish - in fact, this story seemed 
to be a key part of community mythology. 

A writer named Diane Zimmerman Umble, 
who grew up in Lancaster County and 
had family roots in the Plain orders, traced 
the story to its origin, a 1986 memoir writ¬ 
ten by an Old Order Amishman born in 
1897. As a graduate student, Zimmerman 
Umble started investigating Amish commu¬ 
nity telephones for a course on contem¬ 
porary social theory, and ended up writing 
a book on the subject. Holding the Line: 

The Telephone in Old Order Mennonite and 


Instead of a telephone shanty, some Old Order 
Amish leave their cell phone overnight 
with an English neighbor, who recharges it." 


I saw a woman in traditional plain clothing 
seated in front of a PC. 

Moses Smucker might look like Abe Lin¬ 
coln, in his black suit and mustache-free 
beard, but he bore the same time-is-money 
air of any factory manager taking a few 
minutes out of a busy day to talk to the 
press. Where Amos was rough hewn and 
wry, Moses seemed shrewd and slick. His 
office was certainly in a different century 
from Amos’s. An electronic rolodex and 
an electric calculator sat atop an old roll¬ 
top desk. I noticed a clock in the shape of 
a horse and buggy. The whip ticked back 
and forth. 

“When I started this business in 1970,” 
Moses said, “it wasn’t accepted to have 
a telephone in the building, even in a 


Amish Life. Among her findings was the 
power of anecdote in the Amish decision¬ 
making process. 

Anecdote, of course, is a key currency on 
the Internet, so I asked Moses if he’d heard 
stories about it. Although he used a com¬ 
puter in his business, he didn’t believe the 
Internet as currently constituted would ever 
be permitted. Based on anecdotal evidence, 
he said, “It’s too unregulated, there’s too 
much trash, and there’s a worry people will 
use it for purposes unrelated to work.” 

I asked another Amish workshop owner 
whom I’ll call Caleb what he thought about 
technology. He pulled some papers out of a 
file cabinet, handed them to me, and said, 

“I share some of this fellow’s opinions,” 
pointing to a magazine interview with 162 ► 
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◄ 161 virtual reality pioneer Jaron Lanier. 
Asked for an opinion he shared with the 
dreadlocked-and-dashikied Jaron, he replied, 
“1 agree with his statement that you can’t 
design foolproof machines, because fools 
are so clever.” 

Caleb also discussed the Amish resis¬ 
tance to becoming “modern.” They’re not 
worried about becoming people without 
religion or people who use lots of tech¬ 
nology, he explained; rather, the Amish 
fear assimilating the far more dangerous 
ideas that “progress” and new technologies 
are usually benehcial, that individuality 
is a precious value, that the goal of life is 
to “get ahead.” This mind-set, not specific 
technologies, is what the Amish most 
object to. 

“The thing I noticed about the telephone 
is the way it invades who you are,” Caleb 
said. “We’re all losing who we are because 
of the telephone and other machines - not 
just the Amish.” 

In Holding the Line, Zimmerman Umble 
writes: “Some Old Order people feel that 
relaxation of telephone rules reflects a 
movement toward an 'uncontrollable drift’ 
which must be halted. Others see these 
steps as pragmatic choices necessary to 
hold the community together economi¬ 
cally. The paradox in the Old Order story 
is that the telephone does both: It holds 
people together by making communication 
among community members possible, 
and it separates them from the world and 
from each other. The telephone is both 
evil and good.” 

Donald Kraybill, who is also provost 
of Messiah College, on the outskirts of 
Amish country, believes taboos about tele¬ 
phones are “a symbolic way of keeping the 
technology at a distance and making it 
your servant, rather than the other way 
around.” 

Can they make the cell phone a servant? 
My questions on this score were answered 
mostly with anecdote. I heard of one Amish 
man who was going to be late to a chiro¬ 
practor appointment, so he pulled out his 
cell phone and called the receptionist from 
the bus he was on. Zimmerman Umble 
heard of a Plain order businessman who 
called his stockbroker from his company 






















car phone, pushing three taboos at once 
past their boundaries. 

Zimmerman Umble pointed out that part 
of what makes cell phones so handy - the 
lack of a wire - also poses a special chal¬ 
lenge for the Amish. “In the early part of 
the community discussion, electrical and 
telephone lines carried substantial symbolic 
freight,” she said. The wires meant that 
anyone in the community could easily see 
who was using electricity and phones. “But 
now, in the absence of the line, behavior 
can’t be monitored in the same way. It is 
harder to maintain separation between 
home and business when you have a cell 
phone in your pocket. In that sense it tests 
the community consensus about what is 
allowable.” 

Calling around cell phone outlets in the 
Lancaster area, I found a merchant who 
has been selling cell phones to Plain folk 
for years. “A great percentage of my cus¬ 
tomer base is Amish and Mennonite,” the 
merchant told me. “More Amish than Men¬ 
nonite. We opened our cellular system 12 
years ago. Within the first year, I had an 
Amish customer. He first called from his 
neighbor’s house. He owned a painting 
business and told me he wasn’t allowed to 
have a cell phone personally, but his bishop 
said he could buy one for his foreman to 
use in the company truck. It didn’t take too 
long before I started getting quite a lot of 
telephone calls from the Amish.” 

This raised quite a few interesting con¬ 
sumer technology questions. Ordinarily, 
for example, one needs a credit card (and 
good credit) to secure a cell phone. “The 
Amish pay in cash,” explained the mer¬ 
chant, who, along with most Amish-friend¬ 
ly shopkeepers, didn’t want his name used. 
“We normally ask for a driver’s license 
for the purpose of identification when we 
activate cellular service - of course, the 
Amish don’t have driver’s licenses. They 
weren’t able to get phones for several 
months, since we weren’t allowed to open 
accounts without driver’s licenses. So 
we had to make a policy change to accom¬ 
modate them. We ended up asking for 
another form of identification. But the 
Amish don’t believe in photography, so 
we couldn’t get a photo ID. Eventually we 
told them to get Pennsylvania state IDs 
without photographs. 


“I’ve sold hundreds of cell phones to 
them, primarily business phones,” the 
merchant continued, adding a few details 
about how the phones were used. “Some 
Old Order Amish leave their cell phones 
in their shanty. Some leave the phone 
overnight with an English neighbor, who 
recharges it for them; then the Amish pick 
up the phone in the morning.” 

It’s a pretty safe prediction that when the 
bishops get around to their formal ruling, 
cell phones will not be deemed appropriate 
for personal use. In the 1910s, when the 
telephone was only beginning to change 
the world at large, the Old Order Amish 
recognized that the caller at the other end 
of the line was an interloper, someone 
who presumed to take precedence over the 
family’s normal, sacred, communications. 
Keeping the telephone in an unheated 


asks Diane Zimmerman Umble. “The strug¬ 
gle of Old Order groups to mold technology 
in the service of community provides a pro¬ 
vocative model of resistance for those who 
have come to recognize that technology 
brings both benefits and costs.... Their 
example invites reflection on a modern 
dilemma: how to balance the rights of the 
individual with the needs of the commu¬ 
nity. For them, community comes first.” 

Indeed, what does one’s use of a tool say 
to other people, particularly loved ones, 
about where they stand in our priorities? 

In my own house, we decided to get a roll¬ 
over to voicemail instead of call waiting - 
experiences on the receiving end of call 
waiting convinced us that both parties on 
the other end of the line get pissed off 
when you interrupt the conversation. No 
matter how absorbing the flame war of 
the moment might be, I make a point of 
suspending online communication when 


Is the family meal enhanced by a beeper? 

Who exactly benefits from call waiting? 
Is automated voicemail a hint about 

how institutions value human life? 


shanty in a field, or even an outhouse, was 
keeping the phone in its proper place. 

Though the Amish determination to allow 
phones at work but ban them at home might 
seem hard to accept, I appreciate the delib¬ 
eration put into their decision. In fact, 
similar reflection might highlight conflicts 
between our own practices and values. How 
often do we interrupt a conversation with 
someone who is physically present in order 
to answer the telephone? Is the family meal 
enhanced by a beeper? Who exactly is 
benefiting from call waiting? Is automated 
voicemail a dark hint about the way our 
institutions value human time and life? Can 
pagers and cell phones that vibrate instead 
of ring solve the problem? Does the enjoy¬ 
ment of virtual communities by growing 
numbers of people enhance or erode citizen 
participation in the civic life of geographic 
communities? 

“What does the Old Order story have to 
say to members of postmodern society?” 


someone in my presence attempts to talk 
with me. And I’ve come to believe that 
face-to-face conversation should outrank 
disembodied conversation via cell phone 
or email. 

I never expected the Amish to provide 
precise philosophical yardsticks that could 
guide the use of technological power. What 
drew me in was their long conversation 
with their tools. We technology-enmeshed 
“English” don’t have much of this sort of 
discussion. And yet we’ll need many such 
conversations, because a modern hetero¬ 
geneous society is going to have different 
values, different trade-offs, and different 
discourses. It’s time we start talking about 
the most important influence on our lives 
today. 

I came away from my journey with a 
question to contribute to these conver¬ 
sations: If we decided that community 
came first, how would we use our tools 
differently? ■ ■ ■ 
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Short Term Prophets 

◄ 124 the end of the day every broker will call 
strong buy tomorrow." At 3:26, DT makes a buy 
call on AOL at 98. 

My money is tied up in Netscape, so I stay on 
the sidelines. But DT has read the situation like a 
book. Steve Case & Co. bounce off 98 and rise. By 
3:55, with five minutes until closing, AOL's at 108 
and the desk's bursting with praise for the master. 

Barks:"AOL bottom fisher caught a whopper 
here ... Thanks DT." 

Gracie:"DT, what a SSWEEEETT call on AOL." 

Then a trader called shaz steps In to trump the 
lot."Bought 3000 AOL at 99.375 YAHOOOOO," he 
writes. In the time it takes to watch half an Oprah, 
shaz has made about $26,000. 

My first hint of incipient obsession comes 
when I wake up at 5 a.m.thinking:"lf I hadn't 
bought Netscape, I could have bought AOL." 

Dt's identity is a secret. No one but his partners 
at Day Traders {www.daytraders.com/) knows 
where he lives or just what he did before. His 
boss, CEO Ray Johns, says only that DT Is in his 
late 30s and has been trading for nearly 10 years. 

In the end, we can judge only from what we 


see on the site and from what goes on inside our 
own heads.That's the beauty - and the beastli¬ 
ness - of being a Remote Guy. 

Remote Guys are a subspecies of daytrader. 

A lot of the most ardent individual traders are 
Shop Guys - traders who work in a roomful of 
other traders, sharing some information, hoard¬ 
ing other bits, competing for the next score and 
total wins. Remote Guys, by contrast, work the 
market alone. Remote Guys tend to be older, in 
their 30s or 40s, and are slightly more likely to 
be female - as the ratio on the online chat"trad- 
ing desks" indicates.Though many traders, fan¬ 
cying themselves almost Vulcan rationalists, say 
they use these services only for hard data, the 
chats' substance - aggravated, thrilled, consol¬ 
ing, and congratulating - belies this."The reality 
is that most people on the chat desks are losing 
money, and misery loves company," says Jay Yu, 
author of The Underground Level 2 Day Trader's 
Handbook. 

So for all the praise he earns, DT is also the 
object of much passionate speculation. Some 
Day Traders members suspect that DT occasion¬ 
ally uses his soapbox to manipulate stocks to his 
advantage. (Ray Johns insists that both he and 
DT are barred from trading stocks they recom¬ 


mend on the site.) DT certainly doesn't shy from 
self-promotion when an Idea works, but his flops 
aren't mentioned again - not even to warn 
members that they've gone sour.This sets off 
many a trader's alarm bells. 

But a lot of DT's ideas do work, which is why 
we keep listening to him."HSM. Stock is right 
on the bottom solid safe not very volatile and a 
nice week end takeover rumor just hit," he calls 
late one week."HSM you should be LOADING 
up." And "Best Rumorzare on Fridays." Several 
acolytes duly report their purchases. Alone at 
my desk, I'm feeling acute peer pressure. I grab 
300 HSM at 17 Vie just before the closing bell. 

I decide I want to learn a little something about 
my new friend HSM.This is an adventurous urge 
on the part of an online daytrader. For the Warren 
Buffett-model investor, value resides in future 
profits; buy and sell decisions are based on a com¬ 
pany's earnings potential.That requires a great 
deal of research. Daytraders, on the other hand, 
don't care whether a company is rolling in dough 
or coughing up losses. Our profits are made on 
the intrinsic short-term market volatility. A day- 
trader's relationship with a company might last 
all of 15 minutes. 

My curiosity still has the best of me, so I surf 
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over to www.hoovers.com/ for a company profile 
of HSM."Hussmann Internationars products," it 
reads,"include coolers, refrigerated display cases, 
and walk-in freezers." I'm going home with 
$5,119.50 worth of meat lockers. 

On Monday morning HSM rises 
7 i 6 and I sell it for a $168 profit. 

There's much to be said for blind, 
ignorant faith. 


time-of-sales ticker, showing every trade for 
a given stock, its size, and whether it was an 
uptick (green) or downtick (red). Another win¬ 
dow contains a "tick stochastics" chart that 
shows, minute-by-minute, a stock's likely short¬ 



w,. 


fith such sporadic (and often 
mindless) positive reinforcement, 
it's no wonder the game is addic¬ 
tive. Anyone who ever played Space 


Online investing is split into realms within realms. One is inhabited by 
cleanly lit services like Charles Schwab and E*Trade, catering to clients 
who want to manage their own siow-and-steady accounts. Another is 
the world of the daytrader, a venerable term that denotes those whose 
action time-frame is a single day. Whether they're ahead, behind, or 


Invaders knows the drill. After a 
time, the little bastards take up 


even, they nearly always close their positions before the final bell. 
These run-and-gun players profit by pouncing on spreads - small dif- 


residence behind your eyelids; the 
crimson bonus saucer floats across 
your field of vision while you're in 
a job interview. Daytrading just 
subs numbers and ticker symbols 
for the marching pixel-goonles. 

My PC flashes some 200 green 
and red numerals all day, all at 
different rates. Each blip represents 
someone somewhere in the world 
buying one of the two doz en stocks 
I'm monitoring.That's another way 
jn whi^h ^aytradjngjsjike an 
arcade videogame - you're always 
playing, through the machine, 
against some disembodied "other." 

I've got seven or eight windows 
open on my desktop.These include 
a Level 1 screen with the best bid 


ferences in bid and offer prices for securities - to turn quick profits. 
Whereas mainstream investor services are indirect - buyers and sellers 
issue an order to a third party, the brokerage, for execution - hardcore 
daytraders work directly, using Nasdaq's SelectNet or Small Order Exe¬ 


cution System (SOES), or any of a growing number of electronic com¬ 
munications networks (ECNs) that execute transactions in seconds. 

The daytraders'world is itself partitioned: Some players sign up for 
the privilege of working out of offices set up by trading services - the 
financial world's answer to pachinko parlors - such as New York-based 

Broadway Trading or Houston-based Momentum Securities. Others 
connect to trading systems via modem from home. Most estimates put 
the total of US on-site and remote services at about 80. 

How many daytraders are there? Nasdaq and the Securities and 

Exchange Commission say they have no idea."There are no numbers," 
Jim Marks, a Deutsche Bank Securities analyst, says flatly. He notes that 
regulators come to him for estimates on daytrading. James Lee, presi¬ 
dent of the Electronic Traders Association and CEO of Momentum, says 
that between 2,500 and 3,000 people use trading-service offices 
around the US. Credit Suisse First Boston's Bill Burnham is willing to 


at SVs a share.Then, on the Level 2 screen, 

I hawkishly watch the market makers' moves. 

In and outside the realm of daytrading, most 
securities have one lead market maker - the one 
with the heaviest flow of buy and sell orders, 
who thus knows the most about 
the supply-and-demand picture, 
and who pretty much runs the 
show.This character is known 
as the ax. It's a golden rule of all 
investing: As the ax goes, so goes 
the stock. If the ax is buying, you 
should, too. 

With most of my stocks, the ax 
is Sachs - Goldman, that is. So as 
long as I own General Magic, I'm 
glued to Goldman Sachs. I see 
Goldie's trader take his bid down 
a quarter point, a good sign for 
us shorts. Then down some more. 
Then, suddenly, Goldman removes 
his bid from the screen and reap¬ 
pears on the ask side: that is, he 
stops buying and starts selling. 
He's sucking up dozens of buy 
orders, selling thousands of shares 
at 8 ^Vi6 . He then takes his ask up 
to 8 ^Vi6 . 

Meanwhile, a big (7,000-share) 
bid Is popping on and off the 
screen at 878. It's credited to 
Instinet, the pros-only trading 
network on which any market 
maker can bid anonymously - and 
retract offers before they've been 


and ask quotes displayed in real 
time, and a Level 2 screen - the 
semisecret data screen that allows 
me to see a firm's spreads (the 
difference between its buying and 
selling prices), once visible only to 


hazard a liberal guess. Daytraders, he says, make up about 5 percent 
of the 3 million to 3.5 million online investors. So the daytrading sub- 
group, loosely defined, would total 150,000 to 175,000. 

Their number aside, daytraders' market impact is huge. Some close 
observers, Lee among them, say daytraders account for 10 to 15 percent 
of Nasdaq's dollar volume. In a trend largely driven by daytraders, ECNs 


Wall Street institutional traders. 
(Level 3, still open only to brokers. 


have grabbed a big share of the trading activity that used to be con¬ 
ducted nearly solely on the exchange's systems.Third-quarter dollar 


shows actual order flow - how 
much business a given broker is 
doing.) Punch in a ticker symbol 
and It shows a complete lineup 
of market makers, the brokerages 
that actively trade the stock. 

Displayed black-on-yellow at the 
top of the window are the best bid and ask 
offers, along with the symbol IDing the market 
maker behind the offer and the number of 
shares It's looking to trade. Second-best offers 
are in green; then blue, then red. I also use a 


volume on one of the most popular networks, the Island ECN, was 
$187.4 billion - about 12 percent of Nasdaq's total quarterly volume. 
Daytraders, with their unprecedented access to the markets, have nar¬ 
rowed spreads 30 to 40 percent, simultaneously racking up profits and 
taking cash out of the hands of traditional brokers, who no longer can 
play the spreads to their exclusive advantage. - Dan Brekke 


term direction. And then there's my trusty Web 
browser, cued up to the Day Traders chat room. 

One morning, on the basis of its flagging sto¬ 
chastics, I short-sell General Magic, the former 
crown prince of the PDA and networking market. 


executed.This bid could be Goldie, 
which is known for"headfaking." 
The gambit? Anonymously post 
a big, fictional buy order, luring 
suckers to acquire the stock on 
a perceived burst of demand. And 
from whom would said suckers 
buy the Increasingly expensive 
shares? Good old Goldman Sachs. 

Smelling a rat, I try to cover my 
short. But before I get the order 
in, MB Trading's network crashes. 

This Is a standard daytrading 
nightmare: holding a losing posi¬ 
tion and not being able to access 
the market. Fortunately, I've got an old Datek 
account for quotes and MB's toll-free number for 
phoned-in trade executions. I check www.datek 
.com/and see General Magic dropping below 9. 

I phone MB: Cover my short by buying 500 175 ► 
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It's Easy with 

Microsoft Frontpage 
& IMC Online 



Microsoft Frontpage, the World's most popular Web site development 
tool, is designed for optimal performance on Microsoft Windows NT 
Servers . Without Windows NT Servers, some features just won't work. 
IMC Online provides the best support in the business for 
all the features of Frontpage 98 and 97. 

In fact, IMC Online hosts more Frontpage Web sites on NT Servers 
than anyone eise in the Worid! 


IMC Online' 

■^ORLDLeade, 

■nWeb Hosting 

www.imconiine.net 

1 - 800 - 749-1706 


©1997 Interactive Multimedia Corp. Ail rights reserved. All products and company names mentioned herein are the trademarks of their respective owners. 











On the Internet, 

Speed and Reliability are Everything! 

IMC Online's servers utilize the power of Microsoft 
Windows NT 4.0 Server and the incredible speed of 
Internet Information Server 3.0. The result... the 
fastest Web Sites on the Internet today! 


How do IMC Online’s Web Servers Measure Up? 
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Source: Internet Magazine, January 1997 


Benchmark testing performed 
by Warner Cheng. 


Speed is nothing without reliability. In addition 
to providing you with the world's most sophisticated 
servers, IMC Online gives reliability that sets the 
standard in the hosting industry. With state of the 
art monitoring equipment and Cisco routers , your 
site will be up and running around the clock . In 
fact, Cisco Systems is one of our valued customers. 


The Features you need, 

at a price you can afford! 

IMC Online's premium quality hosting plans support 
all the features you need to create and manage a 
dynamic, traffic building presence on the Internet. 
With support for all popular development tools . 
Internet commerce, and databases - you get more 
with IMC Online. 

All at a price you can afford! 


Standard Hosting Plan 


■ 40 MB Hard Drive Space 

■ 1000 MB of Data Transfer 

■ 24 hour Domain Name Registration 

■ International Domain Names 

■ 5 POPS Email Accounts 

■ Email Forwarding 

■ Detailed Web Site Statistics 

■ Personal CGI-bin Directory 

■ Microsoft Active Server Pages 

■ Microsoft Index Server 

■ 24 hour FTP Access 

■ World-Class Technical Support 

■ Microsoft Visual InterDev Support 

■ Frontpage 98 and 97 Support 

■ RealAudio and RealVideo Support 

■ OC3 Internet Connections 

■ Access 97 ODBC (Database) Support 

■ Visual FoxPro ODBC Support 

■ Microsoft Office 97 Publishing 

■ Microsoft Publisher 97 Publishing 

■ 30 Day Satisfaction Guarantee 

$ 24.95 per month* 


IMC Feature Plus Services 


■ Extended Volume Hosting Plans 

► Shopping Cart Support 

► SSL 3.0 Secure Pages 

► Domain Name Parking 

► CyberCash Transaction Support 

► Additional Domain Names 

► Enhanced Statistical Reporting 

► Password Protected Web Access 

► Enhanced POPS Email Accounts 

► Email List Servers 

► Plus More... 


Order your site online 
or call today; 

www.imconline.net 
email: hosting@imconline.net 



US & Puerto Rico Sales 

1-800-749-1706 
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Canada Sales 
1-800-743-3360 

International Sales 

(US Code) + 404-252-2972 


a division of 

!mc 

Interactive Multimedia 
Corporation 



*Setup fees may apply, services billed quarterly or annually .. 
FREE setup on 12 month prepaid hosting agreement . 
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WEB HOSTING 




There are as many reasons to have a Web 
site as there are Web sites. 

Businesses want to reach their customers, or even sell online. 
Organizations want to keep their members informed. Consultants want 
to showcase their skills. But there are some things everyone wants. 


you can order online now, and 


"/ want it to be easy." With Hiway^^ 
be up and running right away. 

"/ want it to be fast." Hiway uses state-of-the-art Silicon Graphics 
servers, six T3 network connections, and Cisco routers — the fastest 
equipment available. 

"/ want it to be reliable." Hiway guarantees 99.9% reliability. We 
employ redundant servers, uninterruptible power, diverse network 
connections, and 24x7 technical support. 

"I want it to be affordable." At just $15.95 per month, Hiway's new 
ExpresStart service puts a Web site within reach of everyone. 

With a full range of hosting plans, and the most extensive feature set in 
the industry, there's a reason for everyone to host at Hiway. 

Order online at www.hiway.com 


/ 30 day money-back guarantee 
/ Six T3 lines to diverse backbones 
/ 99.9% uptime—guaranteed! 

/ Interactive Control Panel 
/ 24x7 multilingual support 
/ Email included at no extra cost 
/ Accounts set up in a few hours 
/ Domains registered within hours 
/ One month free with 6-month 
contract for Plan 1 and above 


Reseller 

Opportunities 

Available 


Hiway hosts over 

100,000 

customers 


Plans starting from 

$15.9S 

(6-month contract plus 
one-time setup fee.) 


The world leader 
in Frontpage® hosting 


ffi/vay 

Technologies® 

THE WORLDWIDE LEADER IN WEB HOSTING 

(800) 339-HWAY www.hiway.com (561) 989-8574 

) 1998 Hiway Technologies, Inc. Hiway Technologies and the Hiway Technologies logo are registered trademarks and Hiway and ExpresStart are trademarks of Hiway Technologies, Inc. All other trademarks are of their respective holders. 




















Yeeeehaaaaw! It’s what you’ll say when you sign up with or switch to Interland® web hosting. 
Prices from as little as $19.95 a month. Dual DS-3 connections for extra speed. A whopping 
eighty megabytes of disc space. Guaranteed 99.9% uptime. 24x7 toll-free support for the wee 
hours. And pricing with absolutely no hidden charges. You’ll be happy we guarantee it! 

Check out our website and discover why more and more people worldwide are trusting 
their websites to Interland. Whether you’re a computer veteran or just getting started, you’ll 
receive the best service, support and technology the industry has to offer. At a price that’s 
right for you. Not to mention a great reseller program. Give us a call today, and let Interland 
bring you the world. 


Web Hosting 

www.interland.net 


Pricing From 
$19.95 per 
Month 


• www.anynameyouwant.com 

• free domain registration 

• 99.9% guaranteed uptime 
(or the month is free) 

• 80 megabyte storage 

• Unlimited e-maii accounts for your 
website (POP3, aiiases, auto 
responders, and forwarding) 

• Free website tips and hints manuai 

• Frontpage" support 

• Active server pages & 

ODBC support 

• SQL server support for UNiX ^ 

and NT 

• Free website statistics and report¬ 
ing tooi (WebTrends") 

• Secure server and free shopping 
cart (Hassan Shopping Cart ") 

• Reaitime togs (inciuding 
referring URLs) 

• UNiX and NT based web servers 

• Easy web based configuration 
of your website 

• Reai Audio & Video," 
NetShoW,"CoidFusion" 

Cybercash" and more 

• Co-iocation and dedicated servers 

• Support for ieading e-commerce 
soiutions (inciuding Open Market " 
Mercantec,"Miva Merchant" 

Hot Metai Appiicator Server," 
and more) 


Caii Today 

1 - 800 - 627-6839 

(404)586-9999 


Best 

Reseller 

Prices. 


E-Commerce 

Enabled 


Resellers, We Refer 
Design Work 


30 Day Money Back 
Guarantee 


The Best Support and Pricing in the industry. 





Full-Service Web Hosting Made Easy! ^ ^ 

TopChoke Systems consistently exceeds our clients' expectations 
with our exceptional service, value and reliability. 

We know what you and your web site deserve and that's what we give you! 


Every account includes: 


150MB of Storage Space 

25 POP Email Accounts & 
Unlimited Aliases 

Domain Name Registration or 
Transfer (www.yourname.com) 

Free Secure Server Access 
Use ofTopChoice Control Panel 
Unlimited FTP Access/Updates 

JAVA, Shockwave Multimedia 
Audio/Video Support 

Unlimited Hits/Transfers 


Full T3 Connection to the 
Internet/Redundant Backups 

Full Access Logs with Hourly 
Updates 

Free Registration in up to 
650 Search Engines 

High Performance Servers 
Auto Email Responders 
Microsoft FrontPage98 Extensions 

Personal CGI-Bin & Access to 
"Canned" Scripts (Perl, C, Shell) 


Virtual FTP Server 
Quick Account Activation 
Great Reseller Program 


>.11 
-^495 

monti 


month 

Check Us Out Today! 

http://world.topchoice.com 
email: info@topchoice.com 

Toll Free 
I-888-2I9-2III 



■ 

■ 

No Hidden Charges 

30-day Money Back Guarantee 

Working hard for YOU! 

■ 

RealAudio & 

Also available: 

■ CyberCash Services 

■ Simple & Powerful 


Video Support 

m Custom "CG/" 

Shopping Cart Services 

■ SQL, Access/Oracle 

Programming 

m Web Design Packages 


Database Support 

■ WindowsNT Hosting 



We do not host adult sites. 




✓ Same Business Day Setup 

✓ Unlimited E-mail Forwarding 

✓ Anonymous FTP and CGI Support 

✓ Choice of Windows NT or UNIX 

✓ Frontpage Server Extensions 

✓ AnaServe Control Panel 

✓ Detailed Website Statistics 

✓ Daily Website Backups 

/ 99.5% Guaranteed Uptime 

✓ Multiple T3 Fiber Optic Connections 

✓ 24 X 7 Network Monitoring 

✓ Free Technical Support 

✓ 30 Day Money Back Guarantee 

✓ No Minimum Contract 


Resellers - find out how to 
receive substantial discounts 
off our Web hosting services. 



We Host Hundreds of 
Frontpage Websites 

(800) 711-6030 

www.anaserve.com 

(949) 250-7262 



Competitive prices, fast service 
and proven dependability are 
what you can expect when 
you choose AnaServe to host 
your website. 

For as little as $24.95 a month you 
can take advantage of our powerful 
features such as AnaServe's 
Control Panel, detailed website 
statistics, e-commerce solutions 
and much more. We use the 
fastest technology available to 
connect your website to the 
Internet. With our 99.5% 
guaranteed uptime, 24x7 network 
monitoring and free technical 
support, you can count on the 
experts at AnaServe to be there 
when you need us. 

Value, Speed and Reliability... 

the three benefits you can expect 
when you host with AnaServe. 

Sign up today at 
vwvw.anaserve.com 


ANASERYi 


A Concentric Network Company 

© 1998 AnaServe, Inc. All rights reserved. AnaServe is a trademark of AnaServe, Inc. Microsoft, FrontPage, and Windows NT are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. 
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Advanced Internet Technologies, Inc. 


[ www.aitcom.net | 
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Biomorph Interactive Desk 


Ex pression Center for New Media 


Hiway Technolog 1 e s 


[www .niway.net ■ 
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New Hampshire College 
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WITH 
9NETAVENUE 
YOU'LL 
FEEL LIKE 


mi 




YOU'RE ON 
EASY STREET 




WEBSITE 


E-COMMERCE HOSTING. 
NT OR UNIX. 


You have a business to run, and no time to worry about whether your Web site is doing what it's supposed to. That's why you turn to 9NetAvenue. 
It offers the speed your customers expect and the uninterrupted service they demand. You and your staff can relax, knowing that 9NetAvenue 
provides the complete security and back-up necessary to keep your information safe and available. As your site and your ideas grow, the 
9NetAvenue staff is always ready to answer your questions and assist you. Great service at a great price, with all the features you're looking for. 


• Hosting plans from 
$ 14.95/mo. 

Multi-terabyte 
back-up system 


• Dedicated server 
including hardware 
from $99/mo. 

• No down time 


• Account control panel 
with online 
trouble ticket 


• Redundant Internet 
connectivity through 
major backbone 
providers 


9NETAVENUE 

1 •888*9NETAVE 1 *201 •933*0765 1 • 888 *260 • 7890 WWW.9NETAVE.NET 

[in CANADA] 
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Fars/FP-l 


Southwes1/SW-1 


Bokhara/MB-1 


uo! Feels as Good as it Looks! 


If, visit ow web^ at iniiiifw.iiiouserii^.(MNii or call 1.800.896.2314 

Patented Worldwide, Copyright 1998 HVG Inc. 


Advanced Technologies 


PLUG IN! 


Standard Features: 

• FREE Domain Name Registration* 

www.yourcompany.com 

• Dedicated IP Address 

• 4000 sq. ft Data Center 

• OC 12 Fiber Optic Multiplexer 

• Up to 622 megabits per second 

• Redundant T3 Backbones 

• Cisco 7000 Series Router 

• On-Site UPS Clean Power 

• Generator Back-up System 

• No Hidden Fees 

• 30 day money back guarantee 

• Your own ftp directory 

• Your own cgi-bin 

• FREE PGPTM Secme email available 

• Unlimited POP email accounts 

• Unlimited email forwarding/aliases 


InterNIC Gold Partner 


• Unlimited Email autoresponders 

• Password Protected Directories 

• Easy to use Control Panel 

• QuickStats web statistics and log files 

• Daily Tape Backups 

• FREE Marketing Newsletters 

• FREE SSL Secure server access 

• FREE CGI/JAVA libraries 
•FREE AIT Mall Listing 

• FREE WebFerretPRO ($26.00 value) 

• Reseller anonymity 

• Telnet access available (server 2,3,4>5 only) 

• CybercashTM supported 

• Database capable 

• Live AudioA^ideo capabilities 

• Chat Rooms 

• 24 hour 7 day Tech Support 


Packages Starting at 

$14.95 

Resellers Pay 

$ 2.00 

_ A Month Per Dom ain | 

http://www.aitcom.net 
sales@aitcom.net 

1-2-3! 



STEP 1: Build your webstore. 

"Put your web store on-line now 
FREE!" AIT's new store manager 
and shopping cart are standard. 
Why pay for vour webstore? 

webslore 

STEP 2; Establish real-time credit 
card transaction capability. 
Transaction servers, merchant 
accounts and gateway available to 
AIT customers through AIT's 
strategic partnership with 1st 
"let' Commerce at the lowest 
^ prices in the industry. 

STEP 3: Promote your Business. 
Purchase and resell name brand 
products and services up to 30% 
discounted or give thousands of 
resellers the opportunity to resell 
ItatMwtap your product 

and services. 

Immmrn FREE 



Pre-sales questions 
1-910-485-2383 | 

1-910-485-3377 

- 800 - 878-4084 






ONLINE SHOPPING 



Create Your Own Full Color Custom Promotional 
Cards To Market Your Business, Products ^ Services • 
Feature Websites, CDs & New Technology * Idea! 
For Mailers, Self-Promotion, Invitations & Morel 
• Call Now For More Information & Free Samples! 

Modern Posltard' 

1-800-959-8365 

www.modempostcard.com 
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State (arm 

Information Technolofiei 


When you work at State Farm • ^ 

Information Technologies;-': 
you work with some of. 

known to man. Advanced 
servers and intranet applications. 

Innovative middleware and databases. 

Development tools that push the limits. And for 
those who prefer retro toys, we still have mainframes 
to keep you busy well beyond YIK, 


Interested in an IT career at State Farm? 
Visit us at www.statefarm.com/carcers/. Please refer to job code 
TOyS/WR when e-mailing or faxing your resume. 
E-mail: HRSF@STATEFARM.COM or FAX: 309-763-2831. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


State Farm insurance Companies • Home Offices: Bloomington, iliinois 
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FROM: $99.95 


inro@pushpin.com 

http://www.pushpin.com 


Accessor y! 


Visit the website at http://de.nhc.edu 


The TWIN~!raRBOFAN-Pfe>wer^ f: i 


ur 32 Year Old Child. 

The Best Value in RC Today! 


Only $75.00 USD “ W W 

plus $6.00 Shipping = $81.00 USD 
We Accept Visa, Mastercard, and Money Orders! 
M/0 payable to Plantraco Ltd. _ 

24 Hr. Orderline 306-955-1836 mmm 
Fax Orderline 306-931-0055 ^ 


Order through our secure 


i/nn/wr. rcsauicBM\ cam 


DBM/ASCII 

UNIX/NT 

FAST-CGI/CGI 


MODERATED FORUMS 
FULLY THREADED DISCUSSIONS 
BANNER MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
USER MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


MacroRadio-Dot-Net: Internet Radio for Music 
Lovers Featuring GoGaGa Brand Radio and more, 
tune in today at http://www.macroradio.net 


Professional Internet Hosting - 

www.webservices.org 150 meg domains 
for only $15 setup, $14.99 a month! 


Hiking, mtn. biking & multi-sport trips 

to 25 destinations world-wide! +1 (800) 488 8483. 
WWW. roadslesstraveled. com 


SECURE INDEPENDENCE 
A PLAN FOR PROSPERITY 

http://www.si-partners.com/ZAE5222 


U R Unique! www.iiberTees.com 

Shirts for smart people Only on the web. 
Not millions. One-of-a-kind ones. 


Baldness is Not Hereditary. Prevent It. 

Order Pate: Facts of Nature... : Amazon.com; 
search :Pate Baldness 


WIZARD by Marc J. Seifer. Definitive Tesla biography. 
“Utterly Absorbing!” Nexus. Www.netsense.net/tesla/ 


Chupa & Alberti, PC - Providing patent and copyright 
protection for software and electronic technology 
See us at www.techprotect.com +1 (248) 865 9588 


lndustrialHouse.com sells Metro Wire Shelving/ 
other choice industrial stuff for your home or business. 


Act like a dumbshit, and they will treat you as 
an equal! Join the Church of the SubGenius, 
exploit your abnormality. $30 to: PO Box 140306, 
Dept. WD, Dallas, TX 75214. Credit cards call +1 
(888) 669 2323. Bizarre intro pamphlet just $1. 
www.subgenius.com 


Study Abroad and Graduate Schools 

online directories at http://edudirectories.com 


CABLE DESCRAMBLER KIT Only $14.95! See all the 

pay channels. Why pay hundreds more? 

+1 (800) 752 1389 (24 hrs) 


www.LEONCONGO.com 

Wow, a pen that writes in the dark 


FREE Daily Massive Marketing E-zine - 

Learn how to Market your Online Business - 
www.davidledoux.com 


WWW.WRISTWATCH.COM 

LOW PRICES ON NAME BRAND WATCHES 


REQUIREMENTS: WEB SERVER • PERL 5 


Advertise a Line Ad in Wired! 

For as little as $273 (per insertion) you will reach 
1.3 million of today's digital leaders $273 for the 
first two lines $99 for each additional line 
53 characters per line (including spaces) To place 
your line ad go to: www.wiredmagazine.com 
call +1 (415) 276 5202 


Closing Dates: 

Issue 7.03 closes January 4th, 1999 
Issue 7.04 closes January 25th, 1999 
Issue 7.05 closes February 22th, 1999 




College Courses on the Internet 
24 hours a day / 7 days a week 


Call 603-645-9766 or 
Email depinfo@minerva.nhc.edu 


New Hampshire College 

Where the World Comes To Mind 


Earn a Certificate 

Accounting, Computer Information Systems, 
Health Administration, Human Resources, 
Small Business Management 


Earn Credits Toward a Degree 

Associates, Bachelor's & Graduate Degree Courses 


For information or to enroll 


Csfttir 


for 


Now 


Media 


TOTAL IMMERSION 

DIGITAL 

VISUAL MEDIA AND 

SOUND ARTS 
EDUCATION 

LIMITED ENROLLMENT CALL TOLL FREE 

1.877.833.8800 

6601-6603 Shdimound St. Emeryviiie, CA 94608 
iSAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA} 

WWW.XNEWMEDIA.COM 


or more informat ion on 


2765202 


East 


822 0237 



























































Colophon 

Wired IS designed and produced digitally. 

Our thanks to the makers of the following: 

Hardware 

Apple Power Macintosh desktop and PowerBook computers; 
Agfa Select Scan Plus, Arcus II, and Vision 35 scanners; Radius 
Precision Color Displays; Sony monitors; Apple LaserWriter 
16/600S and color 12/600s, Hewlett-Packard LaserJet 5si and 
4mvs,Tektronix 480 color printer and Xerox Regal 5790 digital 
color copier/printer; SuperMac Splash; APS, MicroNet, and La 
Cie storage media; Iomega Zip and Jaz; Pinnacle Micro Sierra 
1.3-Gbyte MO; Yamaha CDR-100; MicroNet DDS-2 and DLT 
drives and autoloaders. 

Software 

Wordprocessing and tracking; Microsoft Office 98. 

Page layout and illustration: QuarkXPress; Adobe Illustrator, 
Dimensions, and Photoshop; Macromedia Fontographer. 
Typography: Text: Adobe Myriad and Wiredbaum. 

Heds: Adobe, FontShop, [T-26], House Industries, FUSE, 
HoeflerType Foundry. 

Graphics support: Adobe Premiere; miroMOTION DC30; 
Equilibrium Technologies DeBabelizer. 

Networking: Cisco enterprise routers and switches; 3Com hubs; 
Apple Work Group Servers with AppleShare IP; Shiva LanRover/E 
Plus; Sagem ISDN terminal adapters; 3Com external and PC 
card modems; Dantz Retrospect 4.0; Farallon Timbuktu Pro 4.7; 
Qualcomm Eudora Pro 4.1; Neon Software's CyberGauge 2.0.3; 
Dartmouth College's Intermapper 2.1; Sustainable Softworks' 
IPNetMonitor 2.1; Peter Lewis's Anarchie 3.0; InTrec Software 
ProTerm 1.2.5; AG Group's EtherPeek 3.5.2; Jim Matthews's Fetch 
3.0.3; Microsoft Internet Explorer 4.0.1; Netscape 4.0.7. 
Electronic prepress and printing by Quad/Graphics Inc., 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 

Color separations are made on a Linotype-Hell ChromaGraph 
S3900. Initial color corrections are performed on a Scitex 
Rightouch and proofed on the paper stock using a Kodak 
Approval digital color-proofing system. Additional electronic 
prepress is performed in-house at Wired using scans from the 
S3900; Agfa SelectScan Plus, Arcus II, and Vision 35 scanners; 
and Kodak PhotoCD. Composed pages are converted to 
PostScript through a PS2 and translated into Scitex language 
using software version 4.12. RIP'd files are sent to Scitex 
Prisma workstations. Composed digital proofs are submitted 
for final approval. Final graphic images and text are electroni¬ 
cally imposed using a Creo Thermal Platesetter 3244. Printed 
on multiple Heidelberg Harris M-IOOOB web presses and 
bound on a Heidelberg Harris Falcon 232 Perfect Binder. 
Printed on paper from Blandin and Inter Lake Papers. 
Cover: 80#/8 Lithoweb Dull Cover;Text: 40# Intrepid LoGlare. 
Technology we couldn't live without: 

Gore-Tex; snooze button; spray adhesive; Photoshop; toilet; 

Pilot Hi-Tec-C DX; contact lenses; Lycra; Olympus Pearicorder 
LI 50 microcassette recorder, www.freebord.com; espresso 
machine; ATMs;tweezers; Canon Wordtank; UHU gluestick. 
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Short Term Prophets 

◄ 165 General Magic at 8%. My trade goes in; 

I get the shares I need within minutes, breaking 
even on what could have been a disaster. A 
minute later, MB springs back to life and the 
7,000-share Instinet bid has vanished. Yea, though 
I walk through the shadow of the valley of debt, 

I shall fear no evil. 

Thursday: 9:30 breathe in. 10:14 Jay Yu tips me 
to SMTK, a stock I know nothing about. Buy 500 
at 8732 on opening momentum. 10:22 SMTK 8732 
that's my stop-loss level, sell 500 (-$62.50). 10:52 
SEEK dips from yesterday's high, buyers will 
come back in and market mo' is strong poz, buy 
300 at 2772.11:01 SEEK 27 Vs stochastic peaking, 
take profit, sell 300 (-f$ 112.50). 11:22 Play it again, 
SEEK buy 300 at 27^Vi6.13:00 Serious resistance 
at Vs again, sell 300 SEEK 27 Vs (-f$56.25). 13:07 
Get polio verde burrito; check phone messages, 
email.Things start to heat into close. 15:35 
Chart looks good on SMTK and more important 
I'm jonesing for a hit buy 600 at 8732.15:47 
Sell 600 SMTK 87 i 6 which is going nowhere so 
out (-f$ 18.75). 16:01 up a big -f$ 125 for the day, 
minus commissions. 16:03 breathe out. 

It's a fishy Friday for a little networking equip¬ 
ment firm called DAOU Systems, which opened 
the day at 18.50 and has been cut in half to 9 
within hours. Rumors are apparently flying that 
it's restating earnings downward and that insid¬ 
ers are selling. Where DT is I don't know, so I set 
off to do my own homework. 


There's no DAOU news on the wires. Level 2 
shows no big market makers on the scene, so 
no ax to follow; the millions of shares changing 
hands are almost all between daytraders. At 9 Va 
the stock steps up a few notches and the sto¬ 
chastics chart turns decidedly north. As I jump 
in for several hundred shares at 9 7i6,1 feel clear¬ 
headed and calm. I promise myself I'll bail if the 
stock sinks under the day's low of $9. 

No need - I get this one exactly right. As the 
morning's rumors are refuted, short sellers (who 
may have started the stories to begin with) 
scramble to cover their positions.There's a sud¬ 


den surge In demand, and DAOU's share price 
rises fast: a classic short squeeze. I'm already 
several hundred bucks in the black on my riskiest 
daytrading bet so far when DT surfaces and makes 
his call:"Consider BUY DAOU." His explanation: 
"Looks like shorts planted bogus rumors." Buyer 
after buyer hits the inside bid, turning the time- 
of-sales ticker a streak of green. I've got a lot of 
what it takes to get along. 

Until the screen freezes. Is it MB Trading crash¬ 
ing again? Nope - other stock data is coming up 
normally. My hardware? I reboot to no avail.Then 
someone on the Day Traders desk says trading in 
DAOU has been officially halted. A quick look at 
www.newsalert.com/confirms it:The stock stopped 
trading a few minutes ago and will reopen after 
the CFO makes an announcement at 3:05. 

At 3:04 Level 2 has a number of bids at 14, so 
it's clear this baby's going to come back out a 
good bit higher than it halted - and, at 3:05 exactly, 
it does. I sell 200 shares immediately at 1378. 

No one on the trading desk seems to know a 
thing more about the situation. We've seen none 
of the rumors - we're reacting solely to rumors 
of the rumors, trading on Information about the 
putative existence of other information. Metadata. 

I sell the rest of my stake In the mid-12s and 
feel, for perhaps the first time In my brief trading 
career, wholly satisfied. I played DAOU just about 
perfectly.Then I review my first two weeks as an 
electronic daytrader. All told I made about $630 
on my $5,000 nut. On the one hand, that works 
out to $315 a week, a sum I cannot live on in 
New York - not hygienically, anyway. On the other, 
it's a very respectable 12.5 percent return; if I 


continued to make that every two weeks and 
reinvested my profits, my $5,000 would grow 
to well over $100,000 in a year's time. Or if I bor¬ 
rowed five grand more from my MBA brother 
and then made just 5 percent a week. Or if... 

I can't obsess so much, I tell myself. I shut 
down the Compaq and head out for a beer. 
Drinking it, I calculate that my Corona cost 0.7 
percent of my take. A pint of Bass would have 
been 0.8 percent, or I could have economized 
with a Rolling Rock, at just 0.55 percent. 

I'll have to do a lot more trading. I shall dwell 
in the house of DT forever. ■ ■ ■ 


Reacting solely to rumors of rumors, 

buyer after buyer hits the inside bid, turning 
the time-of-sales ticker a streak of green. 


mm 
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The Revenge of the Intuitive 

Turn off the options, and turn up the intimacy. 


By Brian Eno 




recently spent three days working with what is possibly the 
most advanced recording console in the world, and I have to 
report that it was a horribly unmusical experience. The console, 
which has more than 10,000 controls on its surface and a com¬ 
puter inside, was designed in such a way that music-making 
tasks once requiring a single physical switch now require 
a several-step mental negotiation. My engineer kept saying 
"Wait a minute" and then had to duck out of the musical con¬ 
versation we were having so he could go into secretarial mode 
to execute complex computer-like operations. It's as though 
a new layer of bureaucracy has interposed itself between me 
and the music we want to make. After days of tooth-gnashing 
frustration, I had to admit that something has gone wrong 
with the design of technology - and I was paying $2,000 a 
day in studio fees to discover it. 

Years ago I realized that the recording studio was becoming 
a musical instrument. I even lectured about it, proclaiming that 
"by turning sound into malleable material, studios invite you to 
construct new worlds of sounds as painters construct worlds of 
form and color." I was thrilled at how people were using studios 
to make music that otherwise simply could not exist. Studios 
opened up possibilities. But now Tm struck by the insidious, 
computer-driven tendency to take things out of the domain 
of muscular activity and put them into the domain of mental 
activity.This transfer is not paying off. Sure, muscles are unre¬ 
liable, but they represent several million years of accumulated 
finesse. Musicians enjoy drawing on that finesse (and audiences 
respond to its exercise), so when muscular activity is rendered 
useless, the creative process is frustrated. No wonder artists who 
can afford the best of anything keep buying "retro" electronics 
and instruments, and revert to retro media. 

The trouble begins with a design philosophy that equates 
"more options" with "greater freedom." Designers struggle 
endlessly with a problem that is almost nonexistent for users: 
"How do we pack the maximum number of options into the 
minimum space and price?" In my experience, the instruments 
and tools that endure (because they are loved by their users) 
have limited options. 

Software options proliferate extremely easily, too easily in 
fact, because too many options create tools that can't ever be 
used Intuitively. Intuitive actions confine the detail work to a 
dedicated part of the brain, leaving the rest of one's mind free 


to respond with attention and sensitivity to the changing tex¬ 
ture of the moment. With tools, we crave intimacy. This appetite 
for emotional resonance explains why users - when given a 
choice - prefer deep rapport over endless options. You can't 
have a relationship with a device whose limits are unknown to 
you, because without limits it keeps becoming something else. 

Indeed, familiarity breeds content. When you use familiar 
tools, you draw upon a long cultural conversation - a whole 
shared history of usage - as your backdrop, as the canvas to 
juxtapose your work. The deeper and more widely shared the 
conversation, the more subtle its inflections can be. 

This is the revenge of traditional media. Even the "weak¬ 
nesses" or the limits of these tools become part of the vocabu¬ 
lary of culture. I'm thinking of such stuff as Marshall guitar amps 
and black-and-white film - what was once thought most un¬ 
desirable about these tools became their cherished trademark. 

The Marshall guitar amplifier doesn't just get louder when 
you turn it up. It distorts the sound to produce a whole range 
of new harmonics, effectively turning a plucked string instru¬ 
ment into a bowed one. A responsible designer might try to 
overcome this limitation - probably the engineers at Marshall 
tried, too. But that sound became the sound of, among others, 
Jimi Hendrix. That sound is called "electric guitar." Or think of 
grainy black-and-white film, or jittery Super 8, or scratches on 
vinyl. These limitations tell you something about the context 
of the work, where it sits in time, and by invoking that world 
they deepen the resonances of the work Itself. 

Since so much of our experience is mediated in some way 
or another, we have deep sensitivities to the signatures of dif¬ 
ferent media. Artists play with these sensitivities, digesting the 
new and shifting the old. In the end, the characteristic forms 
of a tool's or medium's distortion, of its weakness and limita¬ 
tions, become sources of emotional meaning and intimacy. 

Although designers continue to dream of "transparency" 

- technologies that just do their job without making their 
presence felt - both creators and audiences actually like tech¬ 
nologies with "personality." A personality is something with 
which you can have a relationship. Which is why people return 
to pencils, violins, and the same three guitar chords. ■ ■ ■ 


Brian Eno is a composer, record producer, and visual artist living 
in London. 
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